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PRESIDENT'S REPORT FOR 1902-03. 



To THE Board of Overseers : — 

The President of the University has the honor to submit the 
following report for the academic year 1902-03, — namely, 
from September 25, 15)02, to October 1, li)03. 

Aithur Lincoln, a member of the Board of Overseers, died 
in Boston on the 10th of December, 1902, in the sixty-first 
year of his age. He had been elected in 1901 to fill a vacancy 
in the class elected at Commencement, 1900. He was a judi- 
cious and earnest man, a much-trusted lawyer, and a disinter- 
ested servant of many public interests, charitable, educational, 
and religious. 

Henry Barker Hill, Professor of Chemistry, died in Cam- 
bridge on the Gth of April, 1903, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age. As a teacher Professor Hill inculcated accumte thinking, 
thoroughness in work, and enthusiastic industry. As an investi- 
gator he exacted of himself and of all his assistants perfect 
candor, a demonstrated accuracy, and a high degree of finish. 
His publications always had these fine qualities, and on them 
rests his firm and wide reputation as a chemist. As an admin- 
istrative oflScer he displayed decided ca{)acity for business, 
inventive power in contriving new facilities for the students 
who thronged Boylston Hall, and a gift for inspiring others 
with something of his own devotion. Although he was a sci- 
entific specialist in every sense, he was not a narrow student, 
but a man of varied interests, and of serious attainments in 
music and literature as well as in science. He was modest and 
retiring, yet resolute and brave for the truth. 

Greorge Haven, Instructor in Gynaecology, died in Boston 
on the 27th of September, 1903, in the forty-third year of his 
age. He was Assistant in Obstetrics from 1894 to 1897, and 
Instructor in Gynaecology from 1895 to his death. He early 
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selected obstetrics and gynaecology as his specialty, and in 
1887 began practice in Boston, where he served in the Dispen- 
sary, the Lying-in Hospital, and the City Hospital. Strong, 
refined, wise, and tactful, he demonstrated the value of his 
specialty at a time when its importance was often doubted. 
His skill in diagnosis and in operating had already given him 
a valuable practice, and his professional success gave weight 
to his teaching. 

The death-rate in the Univei'sity is remarkably low. Thus, 
there were three deaths in the year 1902-03 among the 632 
persons who were members of the Governing Boards and the 
University staff, being only 4.7 in 1,000. Among the 4,261 
students in the University in that year, excluding members 
of Radclifie College and the Summer Courses, there were 
ten deaths, being 2.34 in 1,000. How great a reduction in 
the death-rate may be hoped for in civilized countries from the 
development of general intelligence, the progress of medical 
science and particularly of preventive medicine, and the 
enforcement of wholesome conditions of life, may be inferred 
from a comparison of the above statistics, with the following 
death-rates in 1900 of certain classes of males in the Citv of 
Boston : — 

Males 16-20 years 5.71 per 1000 

»* 20-25 ** 8.13 *' " 

** 25-30 " 9.79 *^ •* 

The members of Harvard University are more intelligent 
than the average of the population ; with a few exceptions they 
take advantage of all existing medical knowledge and skill ; 
and they live under more wholesome conditions than those of 
the people at large. Hence their low death-rate in comparison 
with that of average men of like ages. 

Four professors in the Medical School resigned in 1902-03, — 
an unusual occurrence in a single year. Professor Franklin 
Dexter began his service to the School in the Department of 
Histology, where he was Instructor in 1884-85 ; but he gave 
the last ten years to the Department of Anatomy, as Demon- 
strator from 1893 to 1895, as Assistant Professor from 1895 
to 1900, and as Associate Professor from 1900 to 1903. He 
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gave himself with such conscientiousness and energy to the 
work of teaching human anatomy and of supervising the 
dissecting-room, that he had no time for the medical research 
he preferred ; and it was dissatisfaction with that condition 
of things which prompted his much-regretted resignation in 
the prime of life. 

Professor Frank Winthrop Draper began to teach Legal 
Medicine as Lecturer in 1875 ; in 1884 he was made Assistant 
Professor, and in 1889 Professor of the same subject, which he 
has therefore represented in the Medical School for twenty- 
eight years. To his teaching he brought the results of wide 
reading and of long experience as a practitioner and a Medical 
Examiner. He often served as the chairman of committees ; 
and the Faculty always felt sure that a piece of work so 
intrusted to him would be well and promptly done. 

Professor Charles Bumham Porter came to an Assistant 
Professorship of Clinical Surgery in 1882, and the Professorship 
in 1887, from hard and successful service as Assistant Demon- 
strator (1867-68) and Demonstrator (1868-79) of Anatomy. 
He was an inventive, skilful, and assiduous teacher, always 
eager to advance the interests of his department, and to 
develop his subject in a clear and interesting way. His 
resignation was determined by the fact that he had reached 
the age limit of service on the surgical staff of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 

Professor Oliver Fairfield Wadsworth had given twenty- 
three years of continuous service to the School, the first ten 
(1881-91) as Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmoscopy, and the 
last thirteen as Professor of Ophthalmology. He taught a 
limited though indispensable specialty without narrowness and 
with good judgment as well as skill, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing his specialty recognized as more and more service- 
able to the community at large and particularly to the progress 
of medical diagnosis and treatment. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences contained 132 members in 
the year under review. Its business is done, in good part, by 
committees ; and service on one or more of these committees 
is expected from time to time of nearly all of the members of 
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the Faculty. This administrative work is often a considerable 
burden on members who want all their time for scholarly work 
and for teaching. It is therefore an interesting question 
whether it be possible to reduce the number of Faculty com- 
mittees and the number of members on each committee without 
impairing the eflSciency of the body. This measure would 
necessarily involve giving more power and responsibility 
to the oflScers of the Faculty, — the deans, secretaries, and 
recorders. 

The Faculty devoted much time between the first of Decem- 
ber and the middle of May to the discussion of the Tabular 
View, or schedule of lecture hours ; but the discussion led to 
no improvement of the schedule, and indeed to no action at 
all. The Tabular View affects the personal habits of every 
teacher as well as of every student, and it reflects tenacious 
opinions on a considerable variety of subjects. Thus, it seems 
to many members of the Faculty very undesirable to put later 
in the day than half-past two any lectures which are attended 
by large numbers of students, lest the freedom of the students 
to engage in athletic sports should be interfered with. The 
afternoon hours, in general, are avoided by large numbers of 
students and by a large proportion of the teachers. Some 
professors think they cannot teach in the afternoon ; and to 
some a lecture hour earlier than ten in the morning seems 
impossible ; while others are ready to teach in any part of the 
day so their public work be concentrated in a few consecutive 
hours on two or three days of the week and not scattered 
through the day or the week so as to break up their time. 
Some members of the Faculty think that an unsymmetrical 
arrangement of the three hours a week given to a fiill course 
is extremely disadvantageous both to the students and to the 
teacher; while others are indifferent to this symmetry. In 
the Scientific School the choice of the student lies, in large 
part, between programmes and not between single courses ; 
so that a large proportion of the subjects which make up each 
programme is practically prescribed to the student. These 
prescriptions can be conformed to under the existing Tabular 
View, although with much inconvenience. Any considerable 
departure from the existing schedule would probably cause 
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serious difficulties for the student of that School, or necessitate 
numerous readjustments of its programmes. 

The conflict of opinions and wishes in the Faculty was so 
confused that no affirmative action could be taken. All motions 
made during the discussion were either rejected or withdrawn. 
The evils of the present Tabular View, therefore, remain without 
remedy. The attempt to use the hour from 7.45 to 8.45 a.m. 
has failed ; and all the lectures in arts and sciences have to be 
compressed into the seven hours from nine till one, and from 
half-past one till half-past four. The result is an injurious 
interference with the liberty of choice of the individual student 
among the courses which are nominally open to him. This 
interference is all the greater because the afternoon hours, parti- 
cularly the hours from half-past one to half-past two and from 
half-past three to half-past four, are but scantily occupied. 
The limitation of choice for the student is not the only difficulty 
with the present Tabular View. The fact that only seven hours 
a day are used for lectures limits the successful development of 
departmental instruction by making it difficult to find available 
hours for new or improved courses. A new course on the 
History of Religions or on Music, for example, may find itself 
in disastrous conflict at half-past two on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays with more than thirty other courses at the 
same hour of the same days. 

The desire to keep the hours from half-past three to six 
free from lectures for the sake of athletic sports and other 
out-of-door exercise is in conformity with that general usage 
in the community at large, which prescribes the earlier hours 
of the day for work and the later for recreation ; but it is 
clearly not expedient that all the membei*s of the University 
should endeavor to take their exercise at the same time. It 
is quite impossible to provide grounds, buildings, boats, and 
other apparatus adequate for four thousand students, if they 
are all to take their exercise simultaneously within two hours 
and a half. The desirable thing is to spread the use of these 
grounds, buildings, and apparatus over the whole day, and to 
cultivate among the students the utmost variety of habit in 
regard to the time of day for bodily exercise. It is all a 
matter of habit at what hour of the day open-air exercise 
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may be enjoyed. In warm climates the early morning or the 
evening is the only available time ; in temperate cliqiates any 
hour of the day is available for young persons, except the 
hours immediately after eating. The same is true about the 
habit of mental work, — a habit of using any hours of the day 
or night may be cultivated. At the continental universities of 
Europe all hours are utilized for lectures, from seven in the 
morning till seven at night, without objection on the part 
of either professors or students. Here, certain blocks of 
courses occupy four morning hours of Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, or Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and have a 
preference among the students because they occur at these 
favorite hours. A motion to give each full course two morn- 
ing hours and one afternoon hour was defeated in the Facultj*^ 
by a large majority (62-20), in spite of the fact that it would 
have put all courses on a level as regards desirability of posi- 
tion on the Tabular View. The main arguments against this 
plan were the lack of symmetry in the hours of each course, 
the interference with the afternoon freedom which would be 
caused by carrying into the afternoon even a single hour a 
week in numerous large courses, and the doubt whether this 
arrangement would much enlarge the individual student's 
freedom of choice. No other definite proposal for the improve- 
ment of the Tabular View was made during the long discussion ; 
and the congested condition of the Tabular View remains the 
one unsurmounted difficulty in the administration of the broad 
elective system of Harvard College. It is, of course, the 
multiplication of courses and the richness of the departmental 
oflFerings which have created the difficulty. 

The system of Final Honors at graduation, which was insti- 
tuted by the Faculty in 1867-68, enlarged in 1870-71, and 
maintained ever since with slight modifications, has never been 
successful. Final Honors have never been sought by any 
significant portion of the graduating class, and have never 
really afl'ected, in any Large measure, the scholarship of the 
College ; although a moderate number of individuals of high 
merit have taken them. The departments which now make 
most use of Final Honors are the Classics, English, History, 
Political Science, Philosophy, Music, and Chemistry ; but the 
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total number of persons taking Honors during the last six 
years has been but small. 

1897-48. 
Highest Honors .... 4 
Honors 12 

Total 16 17 9 16 20 24 

Final Honors were intended, first, to promote a reasonable 
degree of specialization by departments, and, secondly, to pro- 
mote scholarship by large subjects as distinguished from success 
in single courses. The fact seems to be that other academic 
distinctions at graduation have been preferred to Final Honors, 
particularly the A.B. summa cum laude or magna cum laude. 

Students who have satisfied the requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts at the end of three years have been in the 
habit of asking leave of absence from the College, and post- 
poning for one year the taking of their degree, so that their 
names could stand in the Quinquennial Catalogue in the class 
with which they entered College. In order to do away with 
this artificial leave of absence, the Corporation, on June 1st, 
at the suggestion of the Faculty, determined that a student 
who satisfies the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at the end of three years shall be permitted to have his 
name entered in the Quinquennial Catalogue under the fourth 
year jfrom his entrance, the date of the year in which the 
degree was actually conferred being entered in the Quinquen- 
nial against his name. Such students can enter the profes- 
sional schools of the University immediately after graduating 
in Arts, without asking of the schools any exceptional treat- 
ment, such as had to be vouchsafed to all Seniors on leave 
of absence. (Compare the report of the Dean of Harvard 
College, p. 90.) 

In October, 1902, the Faculty recommended to the President 
and Fellows, by a large majority, that they confer degrees 
about the middle of the academic year as well as at the end. 
The President and Fellows did not think it expedient to have 
any ceremony of conferring degrees in the middle of the year ; 
but they expressed their willingness to confer any degrees 
which in the opinion of the several faculties had been earned 
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in the middle of the year, the diplomas thereof to be sent by 
mail or otherwise delivered from the offices of the several 
deans. 

In November, 1902, on motion of the Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, the Faculty voted that harmony be accepted 
as an approved entrance study for admission to that School, 
to count for two points. In the following January, on motion 
of Professor Paine, the Faculty voted that music be added to 
the list of studies for admission to Harvard College — har- 
mony as an elementary study counting two points, and coun- 
terpoint as an advanced study counting two points. At the 
next meeting of the Faculty, counterpoint, counting two 
points, as an advanced study, was added to the list of studies 
for admission to the Scientific School. The subject of music 
thus obtained for the first time full recognition as an admission 
subject for entrance to an American college and an American 
scientific school. This action ought to have, within a few 
years, highly beneficial .eflFects on the study of music in the 
secondary schools. It is, of course, only a return to the 
recognition of music as a culture subject originally given 
centuries ago in the earliest curricula for the baccalaureate. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences calls atten- 
tion in his Report (p. 89) to the large number of interesting 
new courses which were authorized in 1902-03 for the aca- 
demic year now current. This expansion was made possible 
by the large number of new appointments made in that year 
and the current year. The new appointments and promotions 
were, in fact, more numerous than prudence would have pre- 
scribed ; but they permitted a considerable expansion and 
elevation of the instruction offered by this Faculty. 

The attention of the Board of Overseers is invited to the 
remarks of the Dean of the Faculty (p. 90) on the relation 
of the Harvard admission examinations to the examinations 
conducted by the College Entnmce Examination Board, a 
board which was originally organized for the benefit of the 
Middle States and Maryland, but whose work is now much 
more widely accepted. 

One of the best pieces of work done by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences during the past year was the simplification of the 
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arrangements for admitting Bachelors of Arts to candidacy for 
the degree of Masters of Arts in the Graduate School. The 
change did away with the necessity of undertaking to rate 
Bachelors from other colleges in teims of the Harvard require- 
ments, without lowering in the least the standard for the 
Master's degree. The ordinary requirement for that degree 
for graduates of any college or scientific school of good stand- 
ing consists of at least one year of residence and study devoted 
to advanced work approved by the Administrative Board, on 
a plan of work pursued with some definite aim, though not 
necessarily lying wholly in one department or field. A large 
increase in the Graduate School followed this year immediately 
on this new legislation, but almost too quickly to have been 
really caused by it. 

It appears from the Report of the Dean of Harvard College 
(p. 98) that the tendency at Harvard to complete the work 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in three years is strong, but 
that a large proportion of the men who abbreviate the College 
course go on with professional studies, either here or elsewhere. 
At the present rate of increase in the number of three-year 
men it will not be long before the majority of each entering 
class will obtain the degree in three years. A related fact is 
that the Senior classes are diminishing in number, so that the 
College as a w^hole would suflFer a considerable loss of fees were 
it not that the other classes are gradually increasing in size. 

It will be seen in the tables (pp. 99, 100) of the Dean's 
report that all the College classes lose many members each 
year — or, in other words, that many persons fall out of Col- 
lege by the way and fail to graduate, and that the net loss in 
the various classes is increasing. It is certainly no easier to 
stay in Harvard College than to enter it. Indeed, the per- 
centage of eliminations is much larger within the College than 
it is at the entrance examination. Yet in spite of the publication 
year after year of the heavy losses of the successive classes, it is 
still a common belief that few young men who succeed in enter- 
ing Harvard College fail to graduate. The fact is that there is 
a severe winnowing process all along the course. Thus in the 
course of the year 1902-03, or at its end, sixty-eight young 
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men left the Class of 1906 ; and sixt,y-six young men left the 
Class of 1905. These two classes numbered respectively 608 
and 578 ; so that in both the loss was more than eleven per 
cent, in a single year. In addition, a consideral)le number of 
men from each of these classes were dropped to a lower class 
(see p. 99). 

Three sorts of schools send pupils to Harvard College — 
public schools, academies and other endowed schools, and 
private schools ; and, as a rule, two hundred or more schools 
contribute the six hundred or more persons who enter the 
various College classes in any one year. About 30 per cent, 
of these six hundred or more persons come from public 
schools ; and these 30 per cent, can readily be compared, in 
respect to their success at the admission examinations, with 
those who enter from the other two sorts of schools. The 
percentages given in the table below were made up from the 
records, at the admission examinations of last June, of boys 
who came from schools which have sent at least one boy to 
Harvard College in each of the last three years. There were 
thirty-nine such high schools, of which twenty sent not more 
than two boys each into Harvard College last June. 





Honors 
(Graded or ^). 


Unsatisfactory 
(Grade Z)). 


Failures 
(Grade JF or/*). 


Total No. of 
Ansvrer-books. 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 




Public High Schools . . 


16 


36 


15 


1,217 


Academies and Endowed 










Schools 


12 


87 


22 


866 


Private Day Schools . . 


11 


39 


21 


585 



It appears from this table that the candidates who came 
from public high schools were decidedly the most successful 
at the admission examinations. Dividing the academies and 
endowed schools into two classes — the academies like Phillips 
Andover or Phillips Exeter, and the boarding-schools like 
St. Mark's School or the Hotchkiss School — the following 
comparison results : — 

Honors Un.oatisfactorv Failures Total Xo. of 

(Grade AorB). (Grade D) . * (Grade EorF). Answer-books. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Academies 13 38 21 559 

Boarding Schools .... 9 35 24 307 
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This second table shows that candidates from academies 
did a little better than candidates from the other boarding 
schools, but that both sets of schools were less successful than 
the public high schools. Many inquiries of this sort might 
be made within the College itself. For example, in June last 
172 men took the degree of Bachelor of Arts with distinction. 
Of these, eighty-four came to College from public high schools, 
forty-four from academies and endowed schools, thirty-two 
from private schools, and twelve from other colleges. Again 
the honors belong to the public schools. 

These facts are limited to the year under review, and are 
based on observation of only about seven hundred persons. 
So far as they go, however, they lend no countenance what- 
ever to the allegation that the public schools turn out a less 
vigorous and conscientious class of young men than the other 
schools. On the contrary, so far as they go, they tend to 
prove that the product of the public school has more character 
and power of work than the product of the other schools. 
It is probably true that the public school boy has stronger 
inducements to exert himself than the other boys have ; but 
that is one of his advantages, which is likely to serve him 
well till maturity and beyond. 

As might be expected from the increase in the requirements 
for admission to the Liawrence Scientific School, it has now 
become much easier than it used to be for students to pass from 
the College to the Scientific School, or from the Scientific 
School to the College, and even to count an admission exami- 
nation for either the College or Scientific School. The present 
condition seems to indicate that the Scientific School courses 
in Greneral Science and for Teachers of Science may disappear 
before long, the real function of these courses being assumed 
by the College. 

The large fluctuations in the percentages of failure at the 
admission examinations, both in elementary an^ in advanced 
subjects, continue to cause anxiety as to the good judgment 
with which the questions are written and the answers of the 
candidates examined. In subjects which are oflered by very 
few candidates large fluctuations in the percentages of failure 
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are to be expected ; but in subjects which arc oifercd by many 
candidates wide fluctuations ought not to occur (see p. 103). 

The Dean of Harvard College urges strongly that the present 
number of scholai*ships with stipend is far too small, and in 
particular much smaller in proportion to the numl)er of students 
than it was twenty years ago (p. 101)). This may be one of 
the reasons why the growth of the College proper during the 
past ten years has not been more significant (2;) per cent.). 

The Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School (p. 112) reports 
with satisfaction that the examinations for admission to the 
Scientific School have now been brought to a level with those 
for admission to Han- ard College, so far as the relative weights 
of the diflerent subjects can be estimated. A greater variety 
of subjects may be offered for admission to the Scientific School 
than are counted for admission to the College ; but the amount 
of work required of candidates for either undergraduate depart- 
ment is now supposed to be the same as for the other. It is 
a subject for congratulation that the growth of the Scientific 
School has l>een but slightly checked by the great increase 
in its admission requirements, — a fact which indicates that the 
young men who aspire to the scientific professions, and their 
parents also, appreciate the importance of a thorough pre- 
paratory training. 

More and more students go first through Harvard College 
and then seek the degree of Bachelor of Science, giving for 
the degree in Science an additional residence of one or two 
years. Transfers between the two undergraduate departments 
are regarded with favor by both the Deans. 

A programme in Forestry was added in the Scientific School 
during the year 1902-03, the instruction to begin in the year 
now current. It is proposed to create gradually a four years' 
courae in Forestry, and to provide, step by step, all the techni- 
cal instruction in that subject which will be needed to give a 
thorough training for the profession. The establishment of 
this course illustrates once more the intention of Harvard Uni- 
versity to provide suitable training for every intellectual pur- 
suit, and therefore to feed every i)rofes8ion. No field of 
knowledge, and no province of art or skill, must be foreign 
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or strange to the University. It distinctly proposes to deal 
with all knowledges, and all arts which are not narrowly 
manual — and indeed with some of the arts in which highly 
trained senses and bodily skill play a large part, such as 
surgery, music, and drawing. 

The Summer Courses in Arts and Sciences for six weeks 
beginning July 5th have become an important part of the 
function of the University. The attendance at Cambridge has 
rapidly increased for ten years past, in spite of the fact that 
many new summer courses have been established at other 
institutions : — 



Year. 


No. of Students. 


Year. 


Xo. of Students 


1894 . . . 


. . . . 605 
. . . . 576 


1899 . . . 


.... 856 


1895 . . 


1900 . . . 


. . . . 987 


1896 . . 


. . . . 617 


1901 . . . 


.... 982 


1897 . . 


. . . . 718 


1902 . . . 


.... 945 


1898 . . . 


. . . . 759 


1903* . . 


. . . . 1,391 



A list of the departments in which courses of instruction 
have been given in recent years and of the registration in each 
department will be found in the Appendix (p. 330). The 
University is under great obligations to Professor Shaler for 
the energy and good judgment with which, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Summer Courses, he has conducted the novel 
and exacting business of the committee. 

The Dean of the Graduate School points out (p. 123) that 
there are striking differences between the membership of tliat 
School and the membership of other professional schools which 
accept as members only persons who already hold a Bachelor's 
degree. In the latter schools a large majority of the first-year 
men are fresh from college ; but in the Graduate School only 
about 32 per cent, of the first-year students entered the School 
in 1902-03 immediately after receiving their first degree in 
arts or science. The rest are one, two, three, or more years 
out of college. In the year under review 30 per cent, of the 
first-year students had received their first degrees four or more 

* Tear of the meeting of the National Educational Association at Boston, 
July ft-10. 
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years before entering the Graduate School. Moreover, in the 
Graduate School a little more than half the students remain 
but one year. Many of them have pursued graduate study 
elsewhere before coming to Harvard. 

The Dean calls attention to the fact (p. 120) that the School 
is prepared to serve ministers, teachers, professional men, or 
men of affairs, who can afford to give a part of their time to 
study. The corresi)onding remark might be made about the 
Divinity School and the Medical School. Such universities as 
Berlin, Paris, and Vienna render large services to their respec- 
tive communities in just this way. Among the two millions 
of people within easy reach of Cambridge there ought to be 
hundreds of competent persons who could avail themselves of 
the teachings of the University in some one department for a 
part of their working time. 

It clearly appears in the Dean's report that the excellent 
Gennan custom of migrating from one university to another 
in search of advanced instruction is establishing itself in the 
United States. It is a liberalizing and unifying custom, which 
promotes a good understanding, common sympathies, and 
serviceable fellowship among educated men in all parts of the 
country. 

The ages at which young men are taking the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy 
at Harvard University are still deplorably high. A young 
man who has come steadily on through all the grades of his 
education ought to procure the degree of Master of Arts with 
ease by the time he is 23 years old. Of the 94 men who took 
that degree at Commencement, 1903, 12 were under 23, 16 
were 23, and 06 were over 23. Of these 66, 35 were over 28. 
The degree of Doctor of Philosophy ought to be easily taken 
by the age of 25. Last June, of the 28 men who received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 2 were under 25, 4 were 25, 
and 22 were over 25. More than half the c^mdidates were 
over 28. These figures show how irregular, broken, and often 
belated the higher education of young Americans in arts and 
sciences still is. The candidates for these degrees, as the 
Dean of the Graduate School points out (p. 139), are often 
men who come to the University for a year or more of 
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study after having been for several years engiiged in active 
pursuits. 

There is need of a new name for the Graduate School; 
because the schools of divinity, law, and medicine have all 
become schools open only to holders of a Bachelor's degree. 
They too are graduate schools in every sense ; and they u^tur- 
ftlly feel that the appropriation of the term ** Graduate School " 
to the advanced school of arts and sciences is misleading with 
regard to their own quality. Not only are the schools of ' 
divinity, law, and medicine graduate schools, Init they lead on 
their students to the professional degree in a more regular and 
uniform manner than the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
has as yet been able to do ; and their examinations for their 
respective degrees are as searching as those for the higher 
dejrrees in arts and sciences. 

The Dean of the Divinity School (p. 154) reports that the 
School had in 1902-08 a larger staff than ever l)efore, and 
that it is more and more successful in training ministers on a 
scientiilc method. 

The very favorable recent experiences of the School in the 
management of its dormitory suggest that the Law School 
and the Graduate School might advantageously use buildings 
for the exclusive occupation of their own students. Divinity 
Hall differs from all the other dormitories in that it provides a 
common-room as a meeting place for all occupants of the Hall. 
The remarks of the Dean under this head (p. 155) should 
interest the administrative officers of the other schools. 

The i*elations of the School with the Graduate School and 
the College become more and more intimate, — a natural 
result at Harvard University, considering that the chief object 
in view when the College was founded was the education of 
ministers. Philosophical, historical, sociological, and linguistic 
studies are appropriate to all three departments. 

Another noticeable feature in the new development of the 
Divinity School is the resort to its instruction of men who 
have already spent some years in the ministry. These mature 
students are in part settled ministers, who live within reach of 
Cambridge, and can give a part of their time to study at the 
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University. Others are ministers who procure a year's leave 
of absence for the purpose of attending the University. The 
Summer School of Theology aflbrds a short course of study 
for ministers who can only be away from their churches during 
part of a summer vacation. Tlie two professions in which 
transformation and progress have been the most rapid during 
the last fifteen years are theology and medicine ; and it is 
interesting to observe that in both these professions young 
men who have alreiidy been at work some years find it desir- 
able to return to the University in search of the now knowl- 
edge and the new skill. It is also to be observed that these 
two professions, in which both their philosophies and their pmc- 
tices have been recreated within recent years, are the altruistic 
professions in which may best be combined the two passions 
most characteristic of the present generation, — the passion for 
truth and the passion for service. 

The number of students at the Law School did not change 
much between 1900 and 1903, a fact which encouraged the 
Corporation and the Faculty to wait for the additional build- 
ing which the School needs for the proper accommodation of 
its library ; but a large increase in the number of students at 
the opening of the present year indicates that the construction 
of the new building ought not to be much longer delayed, 
particularly as all processes of construction nowadays are 
lia1)le to l)e slow and embarrassed. An examination of the 
table in the Dean's report (p. 164), which exhibits the 
irregular growth of the School, shows that in the thirty years 
from 1870-71 to 1900-01 the number of students was multi- 
plied by four, in the thirty years from 1873-74 to 1903-04 by 
five, and in the ten years from 1893-94 to 1903-04 by two. 
Some of the retrogressions are fully accounted for by changes 
in the regulations of the School and the advancing of its 
stiindards ; but it is not possible to account for several of the 
sudden increases in the number of students. The gains have 
often taken the Faculty by surprise, as, for instance, in 
1891-92, in 1895-9(5, in 1897-98, and in 1903-04. The Dean 
undoubtedly states accurately the cause of the remarkable 
development of the School since 1870-71, — " a spreading con- 
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fidence in our standards and methods as illustrated by our 
graduates." 

Since the Divinity School and the Law School became 
strictly graduate, their Faculties have felt a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the degrees they confer. A second Bachelor's 
degree is not so unmistakably the degree of a graduate school 
as a Master's or a Doctor's degree. The attention of the 
Overseers is invited to the remarks of the Dean of the Law 
School (p. 168) on this subject. 

The year 1902-03 was a very interesting one for the Medical 
School. Financially it was a bad year; for the running 
expenses of the School outran its receipts by $13,868.73. 
This serious deficit was due in part to the progressive reduc- 
tion of the number of students in the School, caused by the 
requirement of a degree for admission, but in part also to 
a habit of somewhat extravagant expenditure for assistants, 
service, and supplies. This deficit, together with the certainty 
that there would be a further loss of tuition-fees during the 
year now current, made it necessary to reduce for the current 
year the salaries of a considerable number of instructors and 
assistants, and to curtail expenditure in various other directions. 

Near the end of June the plans and estimates for the new 
buildings having been completed, and the transactions with the 
trustees of the several hospitals, which are to occupy the por- 
tions of the original tract purchased on Huntington and Long- 
wood Avenues that the Medical School will not need, having 
been satisfactorily closed, the Corporation decided to begin the 
construction of the buildings if satisfactory bids could be pro- 
cured. After a delay of two months the contract was signed 
with the Norcross Brothers Company for the construction of 
all five buildings with an exterior of marble, the work to be 
done within twenty-three months, barring delays from strikes. 
Daring the summer a new benefactor became responsible for 
the fifth building, and paid in towards its construction the sum 
of $100,000. The contractors began work in September; and 
during the autumn much digging and grading have been done, 
concrete foundations to a large amount have been put in, and 
some stone has been set on the two smaller buildings. 
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It was a condition of the gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
that it should be paid in proportion to the payments made on 
the $765,000, on the raising of which Mr. Rockefeller's gift 
was conditioned, and that his pledge should not hold after 
January 1, 1904. Because of the unexpected delays in begin- 
ning construction, payments on Mrs. Huntington's gift of 
$250,000, which made part of the $765,000, were not likely 
to begin before the first of January, 1904. To overcome this 
unexpected difficulty in the Medical School Undertaking Mr. 
Rockefeller extended the limit of his pledge to the first of 
July, 1904. 

The building part of the Medical School Undertaking is 
therefore well under way on plans which have been studied and 
restudied with great care and in every detail. A list of the 
funds pledged to the Medical School Undertaking and already 
in hand will be found in the Treasurer's Statement (pp. 56, 57). 
They amount to $1,809,712.49, vrithout counting Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan's gift of $1,135,000, or Mrs. Collis P. Hunting- 
ton's gift of $250,000, on which no payments had teen received 
up to the close of the financial year, since the construction of 
the buildings had not then been begun. 

One urgent need of the Medical School has not been provided 
for by any of the recent gifts, — the need of a dormitory with a 
common-room and restaurant attached. 

The report of the Dean of the Medical School (p. 171) shows 
in a striking way the objects for which these great new build- 
ings are being prepared. The Medical School has become a 
place of active and varied medical and surgical research, as the 
Dean's list of researches made in the various departments 
abundantly proves. Hence the need of large laboratories sup- 
plied with every appliance which can facilitate, or make more 
fruitful, such researches. It is the hope of beneficent results 
from medical and surgical research that has made it easy to 
procure large gifts to the Medical School. Rich men who 
have intelligent imaginations see that there is a fair prospect 
of obtaining in medical laboratories great benefactions for the 
human race. 

The Faculty desires to procure for work at the School the 
whole time of members of the fourth-year class. At present a 
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laige number of members of that class are in service at hospitals, 
and can give only a portion of their time to the work of the 
School ; and they have accordingly been charged one hundred 
dollars instead of two hundred dollars for the year's fee, and a 
graduation fee of thirty dollars. For students who enter the 
School hereafter the fee for the fourth year will be two hundred 
dollars, as for the other years, but no graduation fee will be 
charged. 

The plans for an elective fourth year, already determined on 
by the Faculty, were studied in committee during the year 
1902-03, and are well advanced. This change will apply for 
the first time to the Medical class which entered the School in 
the fall of 1902. From the beginning, the course of study for 
this class has been different from that of any earlier class, 
all the courses of the preceding years being affected by the 
fact that the fourth year is to offer a wide choice of elective 
studies. 

The block system, by which the number of subjects pursued 
simultaneously by the individual student is reduced, and the 
amount of time devoted to each subject while it is pursued is 
increased, continues to be regarded as a decided improvement 
over the former system. It is an experiment in education 
which ought to have great interest in schools and colleges as 
well as in professional schools ; but it should be remembered 
that the Medical School experiment is one that has been tried 
on mature men only. 

The receipts from the summer courses given by the School 
were larger in the summer of 1903 than ever before, and the 
receipts from courses for graduates were larger than in either of 
the two preceding years. Siich favorable indications are wel- 
come, because these are directions in which the work of the 
Medical School ought to be greatly developed. 

Extraordinary and hopeful success attended investigations 
of small-pox carried on by members of the Department of 
Pathology during the year under review. These investigations 
are to be continued at home and in the Philippine Islands, in 
the hope of making a very serviceable contribution to the 
etiology of small-pox and vaccinia. 
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The Dental School reduced its deficit of 1901-02 materially ; 
but still its expenses exceeded its recei{)ts by $2,124.80, in 
spite of the fact that the whole business of the School was con- 
ducted with prudence and frugality. It is apparent that this 
department of the University cannot be conducted in a pro- 
gressive and thoroughly worthy manner without more endow- 
ment than it now possesses. It has only two funds — the 
Dental School Endowment of $2,255.85, and the Henry C. 
Warren Endowment of $23,000. In addition, it has money 
for building to the amount of $20,802.33, and a balance at the 
disposal of the Corporation, principal and interest, of about 
$30,000. The School does, through its instructors and stu- 
dents, a large amount of charitable work, as may be seen in 
the tables published in the Dean's report (p. 195). The 
teachers and students of the School not only perform in the 
infirmary a great amount of gratuitous service, but the School 
is obliged to pay, in many instances, for the medicine and 
materials used on the patients. The Faculty has recently 
raised substantially the requirements for admission, and now 
proposes to use, beginning in June, 1904, the entrance exami- 
nations of Harvard College and the Lawrence Scientific School 
as tests of fitness, instead of conducting, as formerly, examina- 
• tions of their own. It is probable that the new requirements 
will, for a time, reduce the number of students in the School. 

Instruction in dentistry, like instruction in surgery, is 
decidedly costly. The Dental student needs much of the 
same laboratory instruction which a Medical student receives, 
and he also needs to be taught by experts many dental 
processes and manipulations. He must personally receive, 
therefore, a great deal of skilful instruction — the kind of 
individual instruction which is always expensive. It is not 
reasonable to exi>ect that a well-conducted dental school should 
meet its expenses fipom its fees, or even approach that result. 

The great Bussey estate near Forest Hills contributes more 
and more to the resources and activities of the University, as 
well as to the enjoyment and instruction of the public. It is 
useful, first, to the students of agriculture and horticulture 
who live in its vicinity, and, secondly, to students of land- 
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scape architecture who make their headquarters at Cambridge. 
It is about to be useful, through the Arnold Arboretum, to the 
students in the new course of forestry in the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School. For this last class of students the Arboretum 
provides facilities of highest value, first, in its collection of 
living specimens of trees and shrubs, next in its library and 
indices, and thirdly in its dried collections. Again, through a 
combination of the State Board of Health and the Department 
of Comparative Pathology of the Harvard Medical School, a 
very useful work for the people of Massachusetts has been car- 
ried on at the Bussey Institution in the preparation of diph- 
theria antitoxin for public distribution. A portion of the 
Bussey estate is utilized for the animals used in the prepara- 
tion of this antitoxin, and a portion of the Bussey building for 
the necessary laboratories. The same combination of medical 
authorities is about to enter on the preparation of vaccine for 
public distribution ; and for this purpose a new laboratory is 
now being built near the present buildings of the Bussey Insti- 
tution. The estate affords such admirable facilities for keeping 
animals to be used in the study of Comparative Medicine that 
the Corporation look forward to a resumption, at no distant 
day, of instruction in Comparative Medicine and Preventive 
Medicine for domestic animals — instruction which was inter- 
rupted when the Veterinary School was abandoned because no 
endowment could be procured for it. 

The all-important problem as to the Library is how to obtain 
an adequate building and an endowment to meet the added 
cost of occupying the larger building. In the first place, it 
has become perfectly clear that the Corporation cannot accept 
new buildings unless such gifts are accompanied with funds 
the income of which will enable the Corporation to use the 
buildings provided. On this subject the Corporation have 
recently had two valuable object-lessons from thoughtful bene- 
&ctors. The first was given by Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Robin- 
son, when they endowed the building they subsequently 
erected for the Department of Architecture before they began 
to build it. The second was given by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
when he insisted on the Corporation procuring additional con- 
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tributions for the Medical School amounting to $765,000 as 
the condition of receiving his own gift of $1,000,000, the con- 
dition beinsc founded on his conviction that unless these 
additions were made to the endowment of the Medical School, 
the School would not be able to live suitably in its new build- 
ings when they were ready for occupation. There are, how- 
ever, two very serious questions with regard to a new building 
for the Library, — namely, where it should be placed, and 
how large it should be. As to its site, it is the general opinion 
that the new Libmry, like the present one, should be in th§ 
College Yard. As to its size, the data are still lacking for a 
proper decision of the question. For how many volumes shall 
the new Library be built? For how many readers shall desks 
be provided? For how many librarians, cataloguers, and 
assistants shall provision be made ? Any person who contem- 
plates giving a building to the University will naturally desire 
to look forward t^i a tolerable permanence for his building. 
Such a building should have a monumental character, and 
should be worthy architecturally of its noble objects ; but 
such a character cannot be impai*ted to a building which must 
be extensible in all directions, and therefore built by bits 
and never finished. A monumental and permanent building 
should be a unifying whole, or a finished unit. If, however, 
such a building is to stand in the College Yard, its dimen- 
sions and capacity must have moderate limits. It might 
contain, for example, stacks large enough for a million 
volumes, reading-rooms containing five hundred desks, and 
ample rooms for delivery, catalogues, and administration. 
Now, the collection of books in Gore Hall has more than 
doubled in twenty years, and it is impossible to suppose 
that the rate of increase is going to diminish. The number 
of students in the University also increases in a formidable 
manner ; and affiliated bodies of students are likely to gather 
more and more about the University. There are already in 
Gore Hall 415,928 volumes, beside 280,000 pamphlets. Any 
one who is capable of looking forward twenty years must 
see clearly that a library building suitable for the permanent 
occupation of such a portion of the College Yard as can be 
given to it will not hold long all the books belonging to the 
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general library of the University. If this be certain, it will 
be wise to plan now for another place of storage for the 
books which can be removed from the College Yard with the 
least injury. A million books would seem to be a reasonable 
current stock to be kept on hand from generation to genera- 
tion in the same building with the administrative offices and 
the reading-rooms. If the idea of a limited library could once 
be accepted, the classification of the books on the shelves 
could be made reasonably permanent ; and the confusion of 
the catalogues caused by incessant reclassifying and rearrang- 
ing could be avoided. When once the idea of completeness is 
abandoned, many sources of waste or fruitless expense in the 
conduct of the Library will be dried up. If a million volumes 
were provided for, each class might well contain a fair repre- 
sentation of all the best literature in the class. Profitable 
"browsing" by competent students would still go on, and 
the "browsing" would be all the better because the less 
valuable material had been culled out of the mass. 

Another difficult matter is the question of retaining the 
present Gore Hall as part of the future Library building. The 
considerations which aflfect the mind of the Corporation on this 
subject relate to the best permanent policy toward its benefac- 
tors in an educational institution which has depended, and 
is likely to depend, in large measure on endowment for its 
means of public usefulness. It must be discouraging to future 
givers to see gifts, which were highly valued when they were 
first made, transformed beyond recognition, or contemptuously 
thrown aside, two or three generations later. The benefactors 
of the future should be encouraged by seeing that the benefac- 
tors of the past did a permanent good, and obtained a durable 
memorial among men. Thus far it has been the policy of 
Harvard University to preserve all named buildings which 
were capable of preservation. In its day Gore Hall was an 
extraordinary achievement and a benefaction of great moment. 
If possible, it should continue to be used for the high pui^poses 
to which it was originally devoted. 

If the University possessed an adequate Library building 
situated in the College Yard, some of the special reference 
libraries might cease to exist if they were provided with 
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quarters in the new Library. Thus, the special libraries for 
classics, histpry, and political economy might be transferred 
from Harvard Hall to the new Library ; but it is sure that 
many of the special libraries would still be best placed in the 
laboratories, museums, and drafting rooms where they are 
most conveniently used. All of the department libraries 
(p. 203) would continue to be separately maintained; and 
these libraries already number at least 225,000 volumes. The 
books belonging to the University will therefore never again 
be assembled under one roof, no matter how wide-spreading 
that roof may be. 

The botanical establishment of the University is divided into 
five parts — the Gray Herbarium, the Cryptogamic Herbarium, 
the Botanic Garden, the Botanical Museum, and the Arnold 
Arboretum with its library and herbarium. These establish- 
ments are but partially endowed. They all depend on gifts 
made every year for present use — gifts which testify to the 
interest they inspire, but which do not give that assurance of 
permanence which all these botanical collections desire and 
deserve. Nevertheless, the work of all these collections goes 
vigorously on, — never more vigorously than in 11)02-03 (pp. 
222-232). Both at the Cambridge botanical department and 
at the Arnold Arboretum the first and greatest need is per- 
manent endowment to a lanje amount. The second need at 
Cambridge is a fireproof building in which all the botanical 
collections and laboratories could be safely united. 

In 1902-03 important additions were made to the teaching 
force in the departments of chemistry and physics ; and both 
departments were active and productive in research. The 
elementary course in chemistry called **^" was withdrawn; 
but the withdrawal caused no injury to the department as a 
whole, the election of the other courses continuing to l)e satis- 
factory. The withdrawal of this course suggests the i)ossil)iiity 
of withdrawing the somewhat similar half-course in j)hy8ics 
called '*^." These two courses have, however, been given 
in different ways, and they have probably answered somewhat 
different purposes. Physics B is substantially equivalent to the 
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second alternative requirement in elementary physical science 
for admission to College. The Director of the Physical 
Laboratory suggests (p. 239) that all students who propose 
to study medicine should take Physics C. This excellent 
suggestion is based on the fact that many physical instruments 
are now used in medical diagnosis and research, and that 
previous practice in the use of such instruments has immediate 
value for a medical student. The importance of chemistry in 
medicine seems to be better understood by College students 
than the importance of physics. 

The teaching force in the Engineering Department was 
much strengthened by new appointments during the year 
under review ; and in consequence the instruction given in 
the department was much enriched. 

The Engineering Camp at Squam Lake was carried on 
during the summer with continued success, except that the 
necessity of buying new equipment for an increased number 
of students caused a deficit of $1,774.02 in the account of 
the School. For next summer the charges to be met by the 
students will have to be somewhat raised in order to prevent 
the recurrence of a deficit. The use of a part of the summer 
vacation for study, exploration, visits to mines, mills, and 
factories, and out-door work in such subjects as horticulture, 
surveying, and forestry, is decidedly on the increase. 

The Chairman of the Division of Engineering (p. 244) 
corroborates the observation of the Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School to the efiect that students in Harvard College 
are more and more taking the less technical courses on engi- 
neering while they are in College, and subsequently trans- 
ferring themselves to the Scientific School for a degree in 
engineering. It is the opinion of the Chairman that in this 
way a very satisfactory training for engineering may be pro- 
cured. 

The first volume of the Haivard Psychological Studies was 
published during the year under review. The volume contains 
sixteen investigations, which deal essentially with processes of 
perception, memory, emotion, and reaction. It is hoped that 
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a second volume, including several studies in animal psy- 
chology, will be published during next year. The Director's 
description of the researches carried on in the Psychological 
Laboratory (p. 245) will be found interesting and suggestive. 

The report of the Director of the Observatory will convince 
any intelligent reader of two things, — first, that far-reaching 
plans and continuous, well-directed labor year after year to 
carry out such plans will yield the best results in scientific 
research, just as they will in a mechanical industry or in the 
administration of a school or college ; and, secondly, that co- 
operation between different observatories in carrying out large 
pieces of routine investigation would make the money spent in 
such investigation more productive, and more promptly pro- 
ductive. The experience of the Harvard Observatory during 
the last twenty-seven years illustrates very forcibly the great 
advantage of assured continuity in scientific research. This 
continuity, of course, depends on an income which can be 
calculated on years in advance, and spent year by year in 
accordance with plans made with foresight for the incessant 
pursuit of a remote object. 

The Director points out that the buildings and instruments 
belonging to the University have become altogether inadequate 
in comparison with its endowment. It has invested funds to 
the amount of $905,000, but buildings and instruments cannot 
be procured from these funds unless out of their income ; and 
then the regular activities of the Observatory would have to 
be reduced because of the temporary diversion of the money 
which supported them. Money for immediate use is therefore 
greatly needed at the Observatory to supply additional fire- 
proof buildings and improved instruments. In particular, the 
very valuable library of the Observatory should be placed in a 
fireproof building. Twenty thousand dollars would supply 
an adequate structure ; and a like sum would provide another 
much-needed building for the computing-rooms, photographic 
laboratory, and work-shop. 

The Keeper of the Museum of Comparative Zoology reports 
(p. 259) that gifts to the Museum were unusually numerous 
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and valuable during the year under review. The most con- 
siderable gift was the collection of recent and fossil insects 
from Mr. Samuel H. Scudder, one of the most eminent of 
entomologists, who was for many years an Assistant in the 
Museum. 

Notable improvements have been made in several of the 
exhibition rooms by the introduction of cases glazed with large 
sheets of plate glass. 

The special library of the Museum, like all libraries, con- 
tinues to grow apace, and threatens to absorb a disproportion- 
ate share of space and annual income. It must provide room 
for readers, since its books are not allowed to be withdrawn 
from the building for home use. In spite of the fact that 
museums exist primarily for the exhibition of objects, all the 
University museums and collections seem to require collections 
of books under their own roofs ; so that all of them are burdened 
with the inevitable charges of library maintenance and increase. 
There is this distinction, however, between the museums them- 
selves and their libraries : the lirst are largely for the public ; 
the second are for the benefit of the officers of the museum and 
of University teachers and students. 

The Museum publications of the year (App., p. 322) were 
unusually voluminous. The two "Memoirs" published and 
two out of the thirteen numbers of the "Bulletin" were 
reports of the results of three of the Director's sea expeditions 
to the tropical Pacific, the Fiji Islands, and the Maldive Islands. 
Five volumes of the " Bulletin" and five of the " Memoirs" 
are now in course of publication. The publications of the 
Museum testify to its active productiveness ; and they supply 
material for exchange with learned societies and libraries, 
thereby contributing largely to the development of the Museum 
library. They absorb, however, a considerable fraction of the 
Museum income. 

The number of students attending the courses given in the 
zoological laboratories does not increase as it should. Zoology 
is not a subject which offers a career either in teaching or in 
manufacturing ; and undergraduates who intend to be physi- 
cians or surgeons have not learned what a great advantage 
they can procure for their medical studies by taking two or 
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three half-courses in zoology while they are in the College or 
in the Scientific School. The colleges, and the various public 
services connected with health, food supplies, and the animal 
industries in general, afibrd the only chances of employment 
for professional zoologists. Latin and Greek, English, and 
physics are subjects which give a livelihood much more surely 
than botany or zoology. This is not a reason why a university 
should restrict its teaching of these sciences, but it explains 
why comparatively few undergraduates study them. 

The equipment of the Zoological Laboratory was improved 
during the year by the addition of aquaria for both salt water 
and fresh. About 4,500 gallons of water for this purpose is 
stored in concrete cisterns under ground, whence it is pumped 
by an electric motor into wooden reservoirs, from which it 
passes through wooden pipes to the aquaria. This useful 
equipment was a gift from a few friends of the department. 
It is a valuable means of instruction and research. Friends 
of the department also gave money to equip a temporary 
biological laboratory at Bermuda during the last summer, at 
which instruction was given to thirty-four persons, fourteen 
of whom were, or had been, connected with Harvard Univer- 
sity or Radcliffe College. The laboratory was in charge of 
Professor Mark of Harvard and Professor Bristol of the Uni- 
versity of New York ; and important aid was given to the 
school by the Bermuda Natural History Society. The fauna 
of the Islands proved to be well adapted to the purposes of 
the school. The success of this enterprise is another evidence 
that there is active demand for laboratory and field teaching 
of many sorts during a large portion of the long summer 
vacation. 

The report of the Geological and Geographical Department 
(p. 268) illustrates the same fact. An advanced summer 
field course in the regions about Utica and Catskill, New 
York, and Meriden, Connecticut, was chosen by four students ; 
and a new summer course of geological field work in the 
Rocky Mountains was chosen by thirteen students, of whom 
seven were connected with Harvard University. Five weeks 
were spent in the high mountains of southwestern Colorado 
without sickness or accident; although during half of this 
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period the camp was at an elevation of more than 11,500 feet. 
For field work during term-time various interesting regions in 
eastern Massachusetts are utilized, this district having proved 
to be an excellent field for training geologists, because of the 
variety of the phenomena it illustrates and their complexity 
and difficulty. 

Professor Davis was absent four months on a journey to the 
Caspian Sea and Turkestan to study physiographic problems 
as a member of Professor Pumpelly's Carnegie expedition. 

The department possesses in the Gardner Collection of 
photographs a valuable means of teaching geology and 
geography. It has now been satisfactorily classified and 
catalogued, and contains 5,483 photographs and 3,780 slides. 
For large classes slides are far more valuable than photographs ; 
but the slide is often made from a photograph. 

The department took an interest in organizing the Harvard 
Travellers Club, with the object of uniting Harvard students 
and graduates and others interested in the promotion of 
intelligent travel and exploration. The Club numbers at 
present about one hundred members. 

The Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology is very inadequately endowed. It is a marvel that such 
valuable collections have been brought together in thirty-seven 
years, when one considers the slenderness of its resources. 
Its entire endowment is now $206,346.30, of which $83,125.87 
has been received since 1890. In recent years most of the 
important explorations conducted by the Museum — explora- 
tions which have greatly enriched it — have been paid for by 
generous friends of the Museum interested in archaeological 
inquiries. 

The number of courses of instruction conducted at the 
Museum has been recently increased ; and there has been a 
corresponding increase in the number of students electing such 
courses. In April, 1903, the President and Fellows, on request 
of the Faculty of the Museum, determined to assume the care 
of the building, so far as fuel, cleaning, and the service of the 
janitor and the fireman were concerned. In taking this action, 
they recognized the fact that the building and its collections 
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were being used by students much more than formerly, and 
were also influenced in part by the consideration that the new 
Semitic Museum is heated from the Peabody Museum, and that 
the division of the cost of heat might give rise to undesirable 
discussions. This arrangement was made before the President 
and Fellows knew that the financial result of the year 1902-03 
was going to be an unfavorable one. 

The Museum receives from many friends numerous gifts of 
interesting and valuable objects. (See the Curator's report, 
p. 282.) 

During the first half of the year the Semitic collections 
were arranged in the new building; so that on the fifth of 
February, 1903, the Museum was formally opened with suitable 
ceremonies. 

A balance of nearly $13,000 remains to be spent for collec- 
tions ; but the purchase of appropriate objects is necessarily 
slow. Desirable reproductions are not often to be had ; and 
many difficulties surround the purchase of original objects. 
The surest way to increase the collections would be to equip an 
exploring expedition for some promising portion of the Semitic 
territory. Egypt, Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia 
all offer inviting fields for well-equipped and competent explor- 
ing parties ; and Harvard has already trained men competent 
for this work who are now in the service of other institutions. 

The running expenses of the Semitic Museum are necessarily 
borne by the Corporation, the Museum having as yet no endow- 
ment. Its excellent lecture rooms are used by the Semitic 
Department and the Divinity School ; and the Museum is open 
to the public daily, except Sundays and holidays, from 9 a.m. 
till 5 P.M. 

The Director of the Fogg Museum reports the addition to 
the collections of numerous objects which are of high value 
as works of art. It appears, therefore, that the Museum is 
likely to become the store-house of original artistic objects of 
distinguished merit, as well as of casts, prints, and photo- 
graphs. The objects especially mentioned by the Director 
are forty-seven bronze reproductions of Italian and French 
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medals, Turner's water-color drawing of Dcvonport, and an 
early water-color drawing by the same master. The Museum 
now possesses five original works by Turner, representing 
as many periods of his career. 1,124 photographs and 24 
slides were added to the collection. The Loeb Collection 
of ancient bronze vases and gold ornaments has been suitably 
installed in the northwest room on the ground floor, which is 
now devoted exclusively to bronzes, coins, medals, vases, and 
kindred objects, for the most part of Greek and Greco-Roman 
workmanship. The Director calls attention to the fact that 
the Fogg Museum already includes a large amount of material 
illustrating both Semitic and Germanic art, and expresses the 
opinion that a common basis of action should be determined 
on bv conference between the three Curators to avoid un- 
necessary duplication in the three museums — the Fogg, the 
Semitic, and the Germanic. 

It will soon be necessary to enlarge the Fogg Museum 
(p. 296). Plans for wings have been prepared, the estimated 
cost of which is $40,000 and $50,000 respectively. 

The report of the Curator of the Mineralogical Museum 
indicates that the collection has some well-disposed friends, if 
no endowment. It is much to be regretted that the University 
has no means of maintaining suitably and increasing this 
collection, which is one of the oldest in its possession. The 
Curator makes the most of a slender appropriation and of 
the gifts which come in year by year. The exhibition room is 
large, and the collection is in many respects a handsome one, 
but the central parts of the room need aitificial light. 

The Curator of the new Germanic Museum gives (p. 21)7) 
a summary description of the present contents of the collec- 
tion. It follows from this description that it is not yet a 
Grennanic but only a German Museum, the bulk of the collec- 
tioD representing German architecture and sculpture of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The ultimate object of 
the Museum should be to illustrate the development of Ger- 
manic arts and crafts throughout Europe on English, Dutch, 
Scandinavian, Swiss, and Austrian soil, as well as on German. 
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The Curator therefore describes the enlargement of the collec- 
tion which will be necessary to make it truly Germanic in 
character, and to give it a just historical and at the same time 
an artistic arrangement. 

The building in which the collection is temporarily housed — 
the Rogers building (1858) — has turned out to be singularly 
well adapted for the purpose, the light upon the casts and 
other objects being remarkably good. All the objects, both 
large and small, except the huge equestrian statue of the 
Great Elector, can be well seen. From that superb colossal 
figure the observer cannot remove himself far enough. 

The collection is unique in this country, and it attracts a 
considerable number of visitors. Unfortunately, the Corpora- 
tion is at present able to open it to the public only on Mon- 
days and Fridays and on Sunday afternoons. 

The number of students in Radcliffe College declined some- 
what in 1902-03, but has risen again during the current year. 
The number of Gniduate Students has increased satisfactorily. 
In the fall of 1902, |11(),500 was given to the College for a 
students' house where provision can be made for food and rest, 
for recreation and social intercourse. The building is to be 
called the Elizabeth Agassiz House, and is to stand next the 
Gymnasium on ground already owned by the College. This 
gift is one of large practical value for the College, and is also 
precious because it is to bear the name of the first president of 
the College, who has done much to determine the social, 
scholarly, and spiritual atmosphere of the institution and its 
permanent relations to Harvard University. 

When Mrs. Agassiz withdrew from the presidency of the 
College in June last, Professor LeBaron Russell Briggs, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in Harvard Uni- 
versity, was unanimously chosen President of Radclifle College. 
Under its charter, intimate relations with the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences will always be essential to the welfare of Kadclifie 
College. Most of its principal teachers will always be drawn 
from that Faculty. By electing its Dean President of Radclifie, 
the Associates drew closer the ties which bind the University 
and Radclifie College together. President Briggs brings to his 
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new office experience in administration, a strong interest in the 
College, and both the intention and the capacity to promote 
the common interests of the two institutions and the special 
interests of Radcliffe. 

The primary need of Radcliffe College is an endowment 
fund, the income of which can be used for the general pur- 
poses of the College. It also needs immediately another hall 
of residence, in order to provide comfortably for students from 
a distance. At present its students are chiefly drawn from 
eastern Massachusetts. In its Senior Class of 63 members, 
only 8 come from outside Massachusetts ; in its Junior Class 
of f)9 members, only 6 are from outside Massachusetts ; in its 
Sophomore Class of 74, not one ; and in its Freshman Class of 
81, only 11. Many families at a distance are not satisiied to 
have their daughters live in scattered private houses without 
receiving the daily supervision of the College ; and, moreover, 
young women so scattered cannot enjoy some of the most 
precious privileges of College life. Bertram Hall has demon- 
strated that there would be a demand for two or three more 
8Qch buildings, particularly if they could be opened to students 
at somewhat lower prices. At present it costs nearly twice as 
much to send a girl to Radcliffe College as it does to send a 
boy to Harvard College, because former generations have 
provided educational endowments for the boy but not for the 
girl. 

The Harvard Dining Association, which uses Memorial Hall, 
voted last June to try a new method of conducting its busi- 
ness. The new method is intended to prevent waste, and to 
cause the cost of carrying on the hall to be more equitably 
divided among the members of the Association, each member 
laying for what he himself eats of the more costly articles. 
The waste of the former method occurred chiefly in meat, fish, 
and eggs. These articles are, therefore, to be provided under 
the new plan only by the plate, and are to be paid for by the 
plate by means of a ticket book something like a railroad mile- 
age book. Under the former system every man ordered as 
many plates as he pleased of any article. Under the new 
system he does not order more meat, fish, or eggs than he 
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wants to eat, or, if he does, he alone pays for what he 
orders. The cost of each man's board is in two parts. The 
first part is for meat, fish, and eggs, ordered and paid for 
by the plate ; the second is for all other provisions, such as 
tea, coffee, cocoa, milk, vegetables, breads, butter, cereals, 
desserts, and fruits. These, and the service, coal, light, and 
all other running expenses are shared alike by all. Connected 
with this change of policy as regards the food was an efibrt to 
prevent the payment of gratuities to waiters. It had become 
the custom to pay a weekly fee to every waiter, but this pay- 
ment was variable, unequal, and troublesome. To break up 
this undesirable custom the waiters' wages were raised, and all 
members were requested not to give fees. An agreement was 
also made with all the waiters engaged in September last that they 
were not to receive gratuities. The new wages of waiters are 
in three grades, according to length of service. (App., p. 328.) 

This new method was put in force at the opening of the cur- 
rent academic year ; and a vote on continuing the system was 
taken on November 20th, when it was decided, by a very large 
majority, to continue the system. The new method is an 
approach to what has always been the method in Randall 
Hall, and its predecessor the Foxcroft Club, where all the 
food is paid for a la carte^ and the waiters are students who 
are paid by the hour and receive no gratuities. The advantages 
of the new plan are that it is less wasteful, more equitable, and, 
for the individual, moce elastic. As compared with the method 
of Randall Hall, it is less troublesome for the individual mem- 
ber ; for he is obliged to give an order, not for everything he 
eats and drinks, but for perhaps half the articles he consumes. 

Every intelligent experiment on the wholesome feeding of 
students is of great interest in a large university ; for, under 
the existing conditions of American society, it is impossible to 
build up a great university of national resort unless cheap and 
wholesome lodgings and food are systematically provided. 
A large majority of all the students in Harvard University 
need to be frugal in both these respects. The success of 
the two great Harvard Dining Halls is therefore a useful 
contribution to good theory and practice in university adminis- 
tration. They have been cooperative undertakings, managed 
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by the students, supervised rather from a distance by the Cor- 
poration, and aided as to their accounting by the Bursar. 
Neither Hall has ever cost the University treasury a dollar. 
Both have from time to time borrowed money from the Uni- 
versity with which to make improvements ; but both have paid 
regular interest on these loans, and made suitable provision for 
their extinction. 

Another element in the cost of student life over which a 
university may wisely try to exercise some control is students' 
supplies of clothing, books, stationery, furniture, and fuel. 
Such a control is exercised by the Harvard Cooperative 
Society, a successful institution which started in 1882 with- 
out capital and without incorporation, and has gradually accu- 
mulated a capital of $45,000. For the year. ending 30 June, 
1903, the receipts of the Society were $296,491.24 and its 
expenditures $274,663.42. In January, 1903, the Society was 
incorporated, and in the following summer it bought the 
Lyceum Hall property on Harvard Square, the best site in 
the neighborhood of the University for a ret^iil shop. Delays 
over the title prevented the Society from occupying its new 
premises during the past autumn ; but the transaction has now 
been completed, and another year will find the Society estab- 
lished in a well-situated and spacious building of its own. 

The Harvard Union exhibited a distinct financial improve- 
ment in its second year. It has five sorts of membership — 
active ($10 a year), associate ($5 a year), non-resident ($3 a 
year), graduate life (one payment of $50), student life (one 
payment of $75). In 1902-03 the membership increased in 
all these five classes. The life-membership fees are funded ; 
and the life-membership fund now (December 1, 1903) amounts 
to $49,300. The cost of carrying on the Union in a suitable 
manner may be fairly estimated at $30,000 a year. In the 
year under review the expenses amounted to $28,255.40, and 
were all met. For the current year the enrolment in each of 
the first three classes of membership is somewhat smaller than 
it was last year ; and the business of the restaurant has not 
been so good as heretofore. This diminution of income results 
from the prevailing tendency to economy among the members 
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of the University. The Union needs for its comfortable main- 
tenance at least two thousand life members, and at least two 
thousand active members ($10 a year), beside a thousand asso- 
ciate members and a thousand non-resident members. Failing 
this large and steady membership, it needs endowment. At 
present only about two-thirds of the students in Cambridge 
are members of the Union, the other third having no use for 
it, or being unable to pay the annual fee. There can be 
no doubt concerning the social serviceableness and value of 
the Union. Its fees are very low, considering what it gives 
the members; and the reduction of these fees is not to be 
recommended. It is not conducted in an extravagant manner, 
but, on the contrary, simply and prudently. The richer stu- 
dents all join it ; but they have not thus far contributed much 
else to its support. It would be an amiable thing if the 
present and past members of the small clubs, which enjoy 
the use of spacious houses in Cambridge, would exert them- 
selves to make the financial future of the Harvard Union 
secure, — the younger men by giving money, and the older 
men by giving money and becoming life members. 

The results of a canvass of all students in the University with 
regard to their habitual sports and exercises will be found in 
the report of the Chairman of the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports (p. 115). The school which made the 
largest percentage of replies was not the College, as might 
have been expected, but the Dental School ; and the third in 
readiness to reply was the Medical School. The exercises 
most used by the students are gymnasium exercises, lawn ten- 
nis, hand-ball, and golf. The games in which the public is 
most interested — namely, foot-ball, base-ball, and rowing — 
are serviceable to much smaller numbers of students, no one of 
these three sports serving more than one-sixth of the total 
number of students who reported the exercises they used. The 
game which has been conducted at Cambridge with the least 
intelligence and success is foot-ball, — except from a pecuniary 
point of view. 

The breaking up of College work for the individual student 
by frequent absences to play games at a distance from Cam- 
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bridge is an evil which ought to be checked. It is a greater 
evil than formerly, now that intercollegiate games take place 
all the year round — that is, in winter, as well as in spring 
and autumn. 

The Class of 1879 having offered to give $100,000 towards 
building on Soldier's Field a Stadium of concrete and steel, 
ground for this structure was broken at the end of June last, 
and the work was diligently prosecuted under the supervision 
of Professor Ira N. Hollis, till by the middle of November the 
huge structure was about four-fifths finished, and was in a state 
to be used for the foot-ball matches of November 14 and 21. 
There have been spent on the Stadium thus far the gift of the 
Class of 1879 and about $100,000 saved during several years 
from the gate-money. The structure, when finished, will be a 
stately and impressive one ; and it will enable 30,000 people 
to witness various athletic sports in a safe and convenient 
way. What the durability of the structure will be time 
only can show. It will be completely exposed to rain, snow, 
and frost, and to a range of temperature of some ISO"*. The 
University bears no part of the risks of the experiment ; for 
it will not have contributed a dollar to the cost of the structure. 
The Class of 1879 and many other friends of the University 
would be glad to have the Stadium used for other purposes 
beside games. It has been suggested that it might be available 
for the festivities of Class Day, and possibly for other large 
academic assemblages. When the building is finished it will 
be interesting to learn how well the human voice can be heard 
from the field by persons seated in the southern — the round 
— end of the Stadium. 

Professor Hollis retired from the Chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports at the close of the 
year under review, having served the University well in that 
difficult post for seven years. All the improvements on 
Soldier's Field, including the Stadium, have been made under 
his direction ; and he has given to the work of the Athletic 
Committee a deal of time and labor under circumstances 
which have often called for patience, endurance, and firmness. 
For the promotion of serviceable athletic sports among the 
stadents he has made many sacrifices, and has earned the grati- 
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tude of those who 1)elieve that American youth ought to have 
the opportunity of enjoying a great variety of athletic sports 
reasonably and honorably conducted. 

■ 

So soon as a student in any of the Cambridge departments 
of the University finds himself sick, he is expected to give 
notice of that fact at the office of his department, either 
by visiting it himself, or by sending a friend on his behalf, 
to fill up a blank called a ''sign-off." This ** sign-off" 
explains his absence from his usual duties. The object of the 
University in requiring this information is to make sure that 
every sick student receives prompt medical attention and suit- 
able care. It would appear from a comparative table of the 
numbers of '*sign-offs" during the past three years (App., 
p. 330) that there was an extraordinary difference in the 
amount of sickness in the various departments of the Univer- 
sity. The students in Harvard College seem to be sick nearly 
twice as much as the students in the Lawrence Scientific 
School; and, curiously enough, the Special Students in these 
two undergraduate departments are ill much less than the 
regular students. Moreover, the students in the College are 
sick more than ten times as often as the students in the pro- 
fessional schools. The figures in the table in all probability 
do not correspond with any real facts. It is the opinion of 
the Medical Visitor that a large proportion of the '* sign-offs" 
of undergraduates are uncalled for. The real disease is what 
soldiers call "malingering," which is a moral and not a physi- 
cal disorder. 

The Stillman Infirmary was in use during the year 1902-03 
for the first time, and amply demonstrated its usefulness and 
the excellence of its appointments. 223 cases were admitted, 
of which 146 were discharged well, 74 were discharged relieved, 
two were transferred to the diphtheria ward of the Cambridge 
Hospital, and one remained in the Infirmary on the 30th of 
ffune last and through the summer vacation. The private- 
room patients numbered 89, and the ward patients 134. Of 
the nine operations for appendicitis at the Infirmary, four, 
which were urgent, were performed at night, the electric lights 
proving as satisfactory for surgical work as daylight. 
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The Infirmary had an income from funds in 1902-03 of 
13,711.92, of which $1,949.24 was accumulated income of the 
Samuel Ward Fund, an accumulation not accessible again. This 
ancient fund (1680) has been assigned by the Corporation to 
the Infirmary. The receipts from students during the year 
were $4,500.76 ; and the total cost of maintaining the Infirmary 
was $11,898.61. The Robert Charles Billings Fund (1903), 
the income of which goes to the Infirmary, yielded interest for 
only part of the year — namely, the sum of $585. Its income 
for the full year, if it had been in possession of the Corpora- 
tion, would have been $2,340. Good progress has therefore 
been made toward finding means of support for the Infirmary ; 
but much remaiuB to be done. Early in the year the Corpora- 
tion endeavored to procure the consent of the members of the 
University to bear an Infirmary charge of $4 a year, in return 
for which any member should be entitled to a fortnight's ward 
care at the Infirmary, if he were sick; but the number of 
students that agreed to take pait in this plan was insufficient. 
One reason given by a considerable number of students for 
refusing to join in this insurance plan was that the Infirmary 
could not take care of them if they had chicken-pox, measles, 
or mumps, the last two being the commonest contagious 
diseases among the student population. Mr. James Stillman 
has now added to his first gift of $100,000 for the Infirmary 
the gift of $50,000 with which to build wards for these con- 
tagious diseases. If all the students in Cambridge were to be 
assessed $4 a year, it is probable that the Infirmary could 
be supported on its fees with the help of the income of its 
present endowment, although on that plan the students would 
undoubtedly use the Infirmary with great freedom. That 
freedom is, however, desirable, because it would tend to pre- 
vent serious disease and suffering among the members of the 
University, and particularly among the poorer students. 

The records of the Appointment Committee contain instruc- 
tion on many matters which should interest students and their 
parents, and graduates of the University. These records are, 
however, much less complete than is desirable. In the first 
place, the number of graduates of the College who are regis- 
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tude of those who believe that American youth ought to have 
the opportunity of enjoying a great variety of athletic sports 
reasonably and honorably conducted. 

So soon as a student in any of the Cambridge departments 
of the University finds himself sick, he is expected to give 
notice of that fact at the office of his department, either 
by visiting it himself, or by sending a friend on his behalf, 
to fill up a blank called a *' sign-off." This *' sign-off" 
explains his al)sence from his usual duties. The object of the 
University in requiring this information is to make sure that 
every sick student receives prompt medical attention and suit- 
able care. It would appear from a comparative table of the 
numbers of *'sign-offs" during the past three years (App., 
p. 330) that there was an extraordinary difference in the 
amount of sickness in the various departments of the Univer- 
sity. The students in Harvard College seem to be sick nearly 
twice as much as the students in the Lawrence Scientific 
School ; and, curiously enough, the Special Students in these 
two undergmduate departments are ill much less than the 
regular students. Moreover, the students in the College are 
sick more than ten times as often as the students in the pro- 
fessional schools. The figures in the table in all probability 
do not correspond with any real facts. It is the opinion of 
the Medical Visitor that a large proportion of the '* sign-offs" 
of undergraduates are uncalled for. The real disease is what 
soldiers call *' malingering," which is a moral and not a physi- 
cal disorder. 

The Stillman Infirmary was in use during the year 1902-03 
for the first time, and amply demonstrated its usefulness and 
the excellence of its appointments. 223 cases were admitted, 
of which 14<> were discharged well, 74 were discharged relieved, 
two were transferred to the diphtheria ward of the Cambridge 
Hospital, and one remained in the lufimiary on the 30th of 
June last and through the summer vacation. The private- 
room patients numbered 89, and the ward patients 134. Of 
the nine operations for appendicitis at the Infirmary, four, 
which were urgent, were performed at night, the electric lights 
proving as satisfactory for surgical work as daylight. 
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The Infirmary had an income from funds in 1902-03 of 
$3,711.92, of which $1,949.24 was accumulated income of the 
Samuel Ward Fund, an accumulation not accessible again . This 
ancient fund (1680) has been assigned by the Corporation to 
the Infirmary. The receipts from students during the year 
were $4,500.76 ; and the total cost of maintaining the Infirmary 
was $11,898.61. The Robert Charles Billings Fund (1903), 
the income of which goes to the Infirmary, yielded interest for 
only part of the year — namely, the sum of $585. Its income 
for the full year, if it had been in possession of the Corpora- 
tion, would have been $2,340. Good progress has therefore 
been made toward finding means of support for the Infirmary ; 
but much remains to be done. Early in the year the Corpora- 
tion endeavored to procure the consent of the members of the 
University to bear an Infirmary charge of $4 a year, in return 
for which any member should be entitled to a fortnight's ward 
care at the Infirmary, if he were sick; but the number of 
students that agreed to take pait in this plan was insufficient. 
One reason triven bv a considerable number of students for 
refusing to join in this insurance plan was that the Infirmary 
could not take care of them if they had chicken-pox, measles, 
or mumps, the last two being the commonest contagious 
diseases among the student population. Mr. James Stillman 
has now added to his first gift of $100,000 for the Infirmary 
the gift of $50,000 with which to build wards for these con- 
tagious diseases. If all the students in Cambridge were to be 
assessed $4 a year, it is probable that the Infirmary could 
be supported on its fees with the help of the income of its 
present endowment, although on that plan the students would 
undoubtedly use the Infirmary with great freedom. That 
freedom is, however, desirable, because it would tend to pre- 
vent serious disease and suffering among the memliers of the 
University, and particularly among the poorer students. 

The records of the Appointment Committee contain instruc- 
tion on many matters which should interest students and their 
parents, and graduates of the University. These records are, 
however, much less complete than is desirable. In the first 
place, the number of graduates of the College who are regis- 
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tered with the Committee is only about 1,700, and the great 
majority of these are men who desire positions, or better posi- 
tions, as teachers. Now, the number of living gi^aduates of the 
University is at least 16,000. Secondly, the records of the 
Committee are not complete in respect to the number of posi- 
tions secured by Harvard graduates year by year. Even 
graduates recommended by the Committee secure positions 
without informing the Committee of their success. Institu- 
tions which inquire for teachers frequently fail to inform the 
office that they have employed graduates recommended by the 
Committee. The Committee has a record of 13J) teachers' 
positions, away from Harvard University, which were secured 
by Harvard graduates in 1902—03 ; but their information about 
the majority of these places was casual and indirect, not syste- 
matic and direct. In order to make the efforts of the Com- 
mittee more useful, the active cooperation of the graduates of 
the University, and particularly of graduates who hold positions 
which carry powers of appointment to places suitable for young 
graduates, is much to be desired. The Committee can be of 
service not only with regard to first appointments, but with 
regard to transfers and promotions. Thus far, the Committee 
has been of more use to universities, colleges, and private and 
endowed schools, than to public schools, — perhaps l>ecause 
positions in public schools are not regarded by Harvard gradu- 
ates as sufficiently secure and independent. It is for the public 
interest and the interest of the University that the Appoint- 
ment Committee should be enabled to supply men for posi- 
tions as superintendents, principals, and sub-masters in public 
school systems, whether through original appointments or by 
transfers. The Committee could often serve public schools by 
suggesting the transfer to a larger place of a Harvard graduate 
who has already had experience in teaching ; but for this pur- 
pose it is essential that the records of the older men registered 
in the office should be kept up to date, and this can be properly 
done only through the cooperation of the men themselves. 

As regards the demand for teachers and the supply in the 

office of the Committee, the following facts are of interest : in 

secondary schools the personality of the candidate — that is, 

•his bearing, address, disposition, and manners — is generally 
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more important than his knowledge of any particular subject. 
In the best-equipped schools a teacher is often required to 
teach more than one subject, and is not infrequently engaged 
to teach one subject and later given another. In small high 
schools a man would be required to teach nearly all of the 
elementary subjects. The subjects for which teachers were 
most sought in 1902-03 were, first, English, next mathematics, 
and then Liatin, physics, and general science. In English, 
particularly in composition and debating, and in the sciences, 
particularly in physics, the demand far outran the supply. In 
philosophy, on the other hand, the demand was smaller than 
ihe supply. The salaries of inexperienced young graduates 
who get positions as teachers are at first smaller than the 
annual earnings of many mechanics, such as lithographers, 
plumbers, electrical workers, and masons ; but the salaries of 
such teachers soon rise above the level of the annual earnings 
of mechanics in even the most skilful trades. The Committee 
received during the year 512 requests for teachers, several of 
tbem calling for a number of men. The demand for men of 
technical training is constant, and exceeds the supply. Re- 
quests for educated young men were received from several 
important corporations which employ thousands of men, from 
wholesale business houses, and from brokers, life insurance 
companies, and publishing houses ; and some of these requests 
are virtually standing orders. This part of the work of the 
Committee might be and ought to be greatly enlarged ; for 
a larger and larger proportion of Harvard Bachelors' of Arts 
goes year after year into business, including in that term the 
service of large corporations. 

The Committee not only secures places for graduates, but 
gets work for undergraduates who are supporting themselves, 
wholly or in part, while in College. Students of the College 
and Scientific School work during term-time in all sorts of 
positions, earning from twenty-five cents an hour for a few 
hours a week to $1,600 or more a year. Tutoring positions 
in private families, secured through the Committee, often pay 
$100 a month and expenses. The office is saved much work 
by the habit among students of passing along a good thing. 
A good position once put into the hands of a competent 
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student seldom comes back to the office to be filled ; he 
passes it on to a friend. The Committee procures for 
undergraduates a considerable number of lucrative positions 
in summer ; and this part of its work might well be increased 
if more clerical force were at the disposal of the Committee. 
For the present, it seems wise to give precedence to the more 
influential work of getting appropriate positions for graduates. 
The Appointment Committee is but a few years old, and its 
work is capable of serviceable development. It was copied 
by Harvard from Oxford University ; and has already been 
copied from Harvard by several American universities. 

Up to the close of the year under review the Retiring Al- 
lowance Fund was more than adequate to the payment of all 
the retiring allowances which the Corporation had to supply ; 
but with the opening of the present year the income of the 
fund became inadequate to the payment of all the retiring 
allowances the Corporation had voted. This valuable fund 
ought, therefore, to be enlarged. It amounted on the 1st of 
September last to $366,416.47. The system of retiring allow- 
ances will, of course, be maintained, in spite of the fact that the 
income of the fund is no longer adequate. When a full pro- 
fessor takes his retiring allowance, his work is ordinarily taken 
up by the professor in the same department who is next him 
in standing and experience, and the final vacancy is filled by 
appointing an instructor. Accordingly, there might be, for 
several years at least, no added charge on the general treasury 
in such a case, although the retiring allowance were paid, not 
from the income of the fund, but out of unrestricted income. 
This principle does not apply, however, to administrative and 
business officers. The University staff has been so enlarged 
during the past ten years that, as time goes on, the income of 
a fund at least twdce as large as the present Retiring Allowance 
Fund will be needed to pay from year to year the probable 
retiring allowances. 

In the President's Repoi-t for the year 1901-02 (p. 14), it 
appeared that the annual expenditures of the University for 
museums and collections, excluding the Arnold Arboretum, 
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but including the Gray Herbarium and the Botanic Garden, 
had been for ten years past about the same, when expressed in 
per cent, of the total expenditure, as the annual expendi- 
tures for the University Library. If the Arboretum had been 
iucluded in the group of museums and collections, the expendi- 
tures for museums would have been decidedly larger in every 
year than the expenditures on the Library. The University 
holds funds the income of which is applicable to the support of 
museums and collections to the amount of one and a half million 
dollars, including the Arboretum funds. It holds funds for 
the purchase of books and the support of libraries to the amount 
of $710,000, including the Law School funds for the support of 
its library. K the buildings occupied by museums be com- 
pared with the buildings used as libraries, it appears at once 
that the first group is much more extensive and costly than the 
second. This condition of things is comparatively new ; for in 
1850 there were no buildings specially devoted to museums or 
collections, and no funds the income of which was applicable 
to their support. It is noticeable that one of the earliest col- 
lections made for Harvard College — the collection of minerals 
—still remains without endowment for its support and enlarge- 
ment. The development of the museums has been so gradual, 
that attention has not often been directed to this new feature 
in the structure and the activities of the University. The 
funds held for the benefit of the museums and collections 
now amount to about one-eleventh of the entire invested 
capital of the University. The University museums are not 
only geological, botanical, and zoological, but also anthropo- 
logical — that is, they illustrate the arts and crafts of savage, 
barbarous, and civilized peoples, and therefore the history of 
civilization. They are created and maintained rather for the 
public and for the older members of the University than for the 
undergraduate youth. They supply what books cannot give, — 
the actual vision of real objects throughout a great range of 
human observation and experience. When skilfully arranged, 
they furnish types of immense numbers of sorted and classified 
objects, and, as it were, a representation of the world, past and 
present, and an epitome of the history of the earth's crust and 
of the races of plants and animals, including man. They have 
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become indispensable in a modern university ; but they should 
not be suffered to outrun the older and equally essential col- 
lections of books ; and it should always be remembered that 
neither museums nor libraries can replace direct teaching, — 
the immediate instruction of the young student by the com- 
petent master. 

In the academic year 1901-02 there had been a surplus of 
$10,291.11 in the account called ** University, College, and 
Library," after paying the deficit of the Veterinary School 
for the year ; and in the preceding year also there had been 
a surplus, though a small one. Moreover, the number of 
students in the departments under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences showed an increase of 165 in the fall of 1902 over 
that of the year 1901-02 ; and this increase in the number of 
students represented a probable increase in the tuition-fees of 
more than $20,000. In view of these facts, the Corporation, 
in the autumn of 1902, anticipated a good financial result for 
the academic year which had then begun. Consequently, 
during the autumn of 1902 and the spring of 1903 the Cor- 
poration made numerous promotions and new appointments, 
which resulted in an increase of $43,144.59 in the salaries 
paid in the departments under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, — namely, the College, Scientific School, and Grad- 
uate School. The larger part of the new expenditure went to 
increase the amount of instruction offered ; but a significant 
portion was used to improve the instruction already offered, 
particularly in the elementary courses resorted to by large 
numbers of students. 

After this large increase of salaries had been made, the Cor- 
poration found themselves involved in other new expenditures 
to an unexpected amount. Three new buildings came into use 
during the year 1902-03, — the Stillman Infirmary and the 
Semitic Museum for the whole of the year, and the New Lec- 
ture Hall for a portion of the year. At the Stillman Infirmary 
the expenditures exceeded the receipts by $3,342.42, after ap- 
plying the accumulated income of the Samuel Ward Fund to 
the support of the Infirmary. The running expenses of the 
Semitic Museum were $1,654.15 for the year. The payments 
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made on account of the New Lecture Hall for about half the 
year were $2,390.16. The expenses incurred by the Corpora- 
tion during the last half of the year in preparing the Eogers 
Building to receive the Germanic Museum were $2,328.06. 
All four of these gifts were highly desirable ; but they all 
caused new annual charges, and the sum of these charges was 
$9,716.79. In the year 1901-02 nearly half of the debt of the 
abandoned School of Veterinary Medicine had been charged 
off; but $10,114.90 remained to be charged off in 1902-03. 
The situation was made worse because two considerable 
funds were transferred to the Medical School Undertaking in 
1902-03, the income of which had previously gone to the 
University account, — namely, the Robert C. Billings Fund 
of $92,500, and $350,000 from the Henry L. Pierce Bequest. 
The transfer of these two funds in 1902 deprived the Univer- 
sity account of an income of $21,264.61. During the year 
extensive additions were made to the telephone service of 
the Cambridge departments of the University ; and various 
other improvements were made in the clerical and mechanical 
equipment. None of these improvements saved money ; on 
the contrary, they all increased the running expenses. The 
financial result of the year was a deficit of $40,403.07 in the 
combined account of the College, Scientific School, Graduate 
School, and Library. 

This result was not known to the Corporation until the end 
of September, 1903 ; and in the spring of 1903 they had made 
farther additions to the salary list to take effect in the academic 
year 1903-04. By the middle of October last it appeared that 
there was to be no considerable net gain for the year now 
current in the number of students in the departments under 
consideration. It was too late to check the increase in the 
salary list for 1903-04 ; so that the Corporation are obliged to 
fcce a probable deficit for the year now current, in spite of 
persistent efforts to reduce the current expenditures for every- 
thing not instruction. The scale of expenditure for light, 
heat, ventilation, cleaning, and service in the Cambridge 
departments of the University has never l)een extravagant, 
although it has been raised significantly during the last ten 
years ; and it is not possible to reduce that expenditure much. 
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in spite of the fact that expenditures of this nature constitute a 
regrettably large proportion of the total expenditures of the 
University. The practices of fifty years ago at Harvard College 
in respect to ventilation would now be against the law as well 
as against the interests of the teachers and students ; and 
public opinion would not now endorse the complete absence 
of bath-rooms from the dormitories owned by the College, an 
absence which occasioned very little remark down to the year 
1890. It is the universal increase in the comfort of living 
which has caused the College to enlarge, somewhat tardily, its 
expenditures for the protection and comfort of its officers and 
students. 

Although it is impracticable to prevent the recurrence of a 
deficit during the year now current, it is the clear duty of the 
Corporation to repair, as soon as possible, the mistake they 
made in the too large increase in the salary list for the year 
1902-03. A few thousand dollars can be saved on running 
expenses, and a few thousand dollars more will be provided 
from new resources received ; but it will be necessary to con- 
tract the salary list in the departments under the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences by at least $25,000 for the year 1904-05. 
This reduction can be made by diminishing the number of 
instructors and assistants annually appointed. There will 
result some diminution in the number of courses of instruction 
oflered, and some redistribution of work among professors and 
instructors holding permanent appointments ; but, in general, 
the reductions can be made without seriously afiecting the 
interests of any considerable number of the undergraduates. 

Whenever a deficit has occurred in the account called ** Uni- 
versity, College, and Library," it has been charged to one 
or other of two funds which bore no personal name and were 
at the complete disposal of the Corporation, principal and in- 
terest. These two funds were the Stock Account and the 
Insurance and Guaranty Fund. The Stock Account had come 
down from remote generations ; the Insurance and Guaranty 
Fund was created in 1860. To the credit of the Stock Account 
it was the custom to carry the proceeds of the sale of lands and 
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of other anonymous pieces of property which it was not 
desirable to preserve as separate permanent funds. In 1827 
the balance of this fund was already $88,475.67. It reached 
its maximum in 1839 — namely, $23S),813.55. It disappeared 
from the Treasurer's accounts in 1900. The main cause of the 
disappearance of this fund between 1839 and 1900 is the charg- 
ing to it of annual deficits. Between 1827 and 1900 deficits 
amounting to $250,812.28 were charged to this fund. 

The Insurance and Guaranty Fund was accumulated by 
crediting to it the income from certain investments in excess 
of 6 per cent., and a few annual surpluses in the *' University, 
College, and Library " Account. Gains on sales of securities 
were sometimes credited to it previous to 1880, and the 
balance of the Fire Relief Fund, which was raised after the 
great Boston fire of 1872, was finally credited to this fund 
in 1879, re-enforcing it to the extent of $122,973.10. The 
fund reached its maximum — $221,736.89 — in 1877. It now 
stands (1st August, 1903) at $91,885.23, so that from its 
highest level $129,851.66 have disappeared. The University 
has, however, some visible equivalents for this diminution of 
a productive fund. Thus, as far back as 1862-63, certain ad- 
vances made by the Corporation for Appleton Chapel, Boylston 
Hall, and the Old Gymnasium (Rogers Building), were charged 
against this fund to the amount of $13,731.53; and the 
Library extension of 1876 was paid for from this fund to the 
amount of $89,012.68. Moreover, the cost of the unsuccessful 
effort to establish a veterinary school and hospital — an experi- 
ment which extended over twenty years — was really paid out 
of this fund to the amount of $49,159.67. 

If we add the Stock Account at its highest level to that por- 
tion of the Insurance and Guaranty Fund which has disappeared, 
we find that there has disappeared from the invested capital of 
the University under these two heads the sum of $369,665.21 
in the course of sixty-four years. It is certain, however, that 
the Corporation have obtained a full equivalent in lands, build- 
iDgs, and equipment for all the invested capital which hiis dis- 
appeared ; for the annual deficits charged to these two funds 
have often been due to improving expenditures on grounds. 
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buildings, or collections. Thus, in recent years, the cost of 
the steam fittings and bath-rooms put into the College dormi- 
tories was charged in the annual accounts, and caused large 
deficits. A list of improvements to grounds, buildings, and 
equipment paid for out of unrestricted income and the unre- 
stricted capital in the Stock Account and the Insurance and 
Guaranty Account between 1827 and 1903 will be found in the 
Appendix (p. 324). This list has been prepared by the Comp- 
troller, Mr. Allen Danforth, and is accurate so far as it goes, 
but is known to be incomplete. To make it complete would 
have required a very laborious examination of the Bursar's 
accounts for sixtv-six vears. 

The way in which the Insurance and Guaranty Fund was 
accumulated shows that it belonged to the entire University 
and not to any single department thereof. Before 1866 the 
Stock Account might have been held to belong to the College, 
and indeed was treated as if it were a College fund ; but the 
change of financial policy then adopted, whereby the average 
rate of interest earned on all the general investments was 
thereafter divided equally on all funds not specially invested, 
really involved a new conception of the relation of the Stock 
Account to all the other accounts of the University. It indi- 
cated that the Stock Account might thereafter be held to belong 
to the entire University. Now the deficits charged to the Stock 
Account — charges which ultimately caused the extinguishment 
of the fund — were deficits in the account called *' University, 
College, and Library." In the expenditures called '* Univer- 
sity" the entire institution has an interest, and all the Cam- 
bridge departments have an interest in the Library ; but the 
interest of the Schools of Divinity, Law, and Medicine in the 
College and Scientific School expenditures is not direct, chiefly, 
but indirect. They are directly interested in the undergrad- 
uate departments as feeders only, or rather as two feeders 
out of many. 

Mr. Allen Danforth, Comptroller, has prepared a list 
(Apj)., p. 326) of the successive surpluses or deficits from the 
year 1826-27 to the year 1902-03 inclusive, on a scheme 
which presents a correct account of the surpluses and deficits 
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consistently defined, although they are not always identical 
with the surpluses and deficits reported in a manner not 
uniform in the annual statements of the successive Treasurers. 
This table shows that it is only since the year 1896 that the 
College has really been living beyond its means. Down to 
that year inclusive, the sum of the successive surpluses was 
larger than the sum of the successive deficits. Between 1832 
and 1857 there were only four years in which there was not a 
sarplus. Financially, this period might be called successful ; 
but it was not a period of rapid development, either in the 
College proper or in the University as a whole. One mav also 
see in the list that the period during which deficits have been 
largest and most frequent is the period when the increase of the 
invested funds of the University by gift and bequest has been 
most rapid. There seems to be no connection between the 
procuring of annual surpluses and general University pros- 
perity, or between the occurrence of deficits and University 
decline. It should be added, however, that the deficits have 
been very seldom caused by undue expansion of instruction. 
They have usually been caused by forced expenditures on 
grounds, buildings, equipment, and maintenance. 

While it is unsuitable that any school or department of the 
University should live beyond its means, it is not possible to 
avoid occasional deficits, unless the Corporation abandon their 
policy — now of many years' standing — of spending year by 
year all their properly available resources. To avoid deficits 
invariably would mean to aim deliberately at an annual sur- 
plus, and to keep sufficient reserves to guarantee that annual 
surplus. This cautious policy, which is appropriate to an 
industrial or commercial establishment, the President and Fel- 
lows think not to be the best in an educational and charitable 
institution. Accordingly, they believe that the University 
should be conducted as a growing, changing, expanding organi- 
zation, losing here but gaining there, and always turning out 
from year to year the largest possible immediate product of 
well-trained young men for the largest possible variety of 
intellectual work. If the general tendency of the institution 
is towards greater size, wealth, and usefulness, the various 
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departments may from time to time experience deficits , or 
temporary diminutions of their resources, without occasioning 
serious anxiety. 

The attention of the Overseers is respectfully invited to the 
following reports of the Deans of the Faculties and Schools, 
and the Directors of the Scientific Establishments. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, President. 



Cambridob, 11 January, 1904. 

> 
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THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sm, — I have the honor of presenting a report on the work of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for the academic year 1902-03. 

Besides the President, the Faculty contained sixty-one Professors, 
three Associate Professors, thirty-five Assistant Professors, thirty 
Instructors, one Lecturer, and the Recorder, — in all one hundred 
and thirty-one members. Eight members were on leave of absence 
for the whole year, one for the first half-year, and one for the second 
half-year ; and in the course of the year one resident member died. 
The number of Divisions and the number of Departments remained 
as in 1901-02 ; but the name of Division XIV was changed from 
** American Archaeology and Ethnology" to "Anthropology." 

Instruction given in 1902-03. 

With the following list of courses of instruction that were actually 
given under the authority of the Faculty, I print a statement of the 
namber and the classification of the students in each course. The 
figores are those oflScially returned to the Recorder by the several 
instructors at the close of the academic year, and take no account of 
persons who, regularly or irregularly, attended the exercises and did 
the work of a course without being officially recognized as members 
of it. The abbreviations are those ordinarily used in such lists : — 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 1902-03. 

Semitic Languages and History. 

Fbr ITndergradiuites and Graduates: — 

1. Dr. Hatnes. — Hebrew (elementary course) . 

2 Se., 1 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 6. 

12. ProfeMor Lton. — History of Israel, political and social, to the capture of 

Jerusalem by the Romans. 15 Se., 11 Ju., 12 So., 2 Sp. Total 40. 

16. Professor G. F. Moore. — History of pre-Christian Hebrew Literature. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 7 Di. Total 9. 

13. Professor G. F. Moore. — History of the Hebrew Religion, with comparison 

of other Semitic religions. 2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sp., 5 Di. Total 9. 
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Primarily for Graduates : — 

J2. Professor Lyon. — Hebrew (second course). Interpretation of parts of the 
Prophets and the Poetical Books. 1 Jn., 1 So., 3 Di. Total 5. 

J8 hf. Dr. Haynes. — Jewish Aramaic. — Interpretation of parts of Ezra, Daniel, 
and the Targams. 1 Ju., 2 Di. Total 3. 

XSahf. Dr. Haynes. — Classical Aramaic (Syriac). — R6diger*8 Chrestomathia 
Syriaca. The Peshitto Version of the New Testament. 

1 Ju., 4 Di. Total 5. 

J4. Dr. Haynks. — Assyrian. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Di. Total 6. 

5. Professor Lyon. — Assyrian (second course). — The Chaldean Epic. Let- 
ters and Commercial Documents. 3 Di. Total 3. 

|7. Dr. Haynrs. — Arabic. Nu^ab al Mulah. The Thousand and One Nights. 

1 Ju., 1 So., 3 Di. Total 6. 

8. Dr. Haynes. — Arabic (second course). The Moallakat ; Motenebbi; Ibn 
]j[aldun; the Koran. 2 Di. Total 2. 

20c. Professor G. F. Moore. — Old Testament: Principles and Practice of 
Criticism. 2 Di. Total 2. 

2(W. Professor G. F. Moore. — Hebrew Law. 1 Di. Total 1. 

Indie Philology. 
For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 
la 'V- ^^- Rtder. — Elementary Sanskrit. 2 Gr., 1 Se. Total 3. 

M>*hf. Dr. Ryder. — Elementary Sanskrit (continued). 1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

J\^marilyfor Graduates : — 

{2 ^hf. Dr. Ryder. — Advanced Sanskrit (course for rapid reading). 

2 Gr. Total 2. 

{3*^. Dr. Ryder. — Advanced Sanskrit (continued). 1 Gr. Total 1. 

t^^hf' Professor Lanman. — Advanced Pali. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

J6*^. Professor Lanman. — Advanced Pali. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

t20. Professor Lanman. — Advanced special study of selected Sanskrit works, 
with practice in the use of the manuscripts of the Harvard collection. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

Classical Philology. 

Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

Greek. 

G. Dr. Chase. — Course for Beginners. 

1 Ju., 4 So., 3 Fr., 1 Sc, 1 Di. Total 10. 

A» Asst. Professor Harris and Dr. (^iiase. — Homer; Attic Prose. Composition. 

1 Ju., 4 So., 13 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 22. 

B. Professor H. W. Smyth, Asst. l^ofessors Gulick and Harris. — Greek 
Literature. Plato; Lysias; Xenophon; Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric 
Poets; Euripides. Lectures on the History- of Greek Literature. 

3 Ju., 8 So., 57 Fr. Total (58. 
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Shf. Dr. Chase. — Greek Prose Composition (first course). 

1 Se., 4 So., 10 Fr. Total 15. 

1. AMt. Professor Harris. — Greek Literature. The Period of Athenian 

Supremacj. Herodotus; Aeschylus; Plutarch; Thucydides; Aristo- 
phanes; Sophocles. 1 Ju., 6 So., 7 Fr. Total 14. 

2. Professor J. H. Wright and Asst. Professor Clifford H. Moore. — Greek 

Literature. Aristophanes; Thucydides; Aeschylus; Sophocles. 

1 Se., 7 Ju., 18 So. Total 26. 

3 A/. Asst. Professor Harris. — Greek Prose Composition (second course). 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So. Total 16. 

Latin. 

i. Dr. W. W. Baker. — Cicero; Virgil. Composition. 

7 So., 20 Fr., 6 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 84. 

B. Professor Howard, Associate Professor C. P. Parker, Asst. Professor 
Clifford H. Moorb, and Dr. E. K. Rand. — Latin Literature. Livy; 
Horace; Terence. 2 Ju., 9 So., 184 Fr., 6 Sp. Total 151. 

Bkf. Dr. E. K. Rakd. — Latin Composition (first course). Translation of 
English narratiTe. 1 Gr., 2 Se., 11 So., 12 Fr. Total 26. 

1. Professor Minton Warren and Associate Professor C. P. Parker. — Latin 

Literature. Tacitus; Horace; Catullus. 

8 Ju., 27 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 32. 

2. Associate Professor C. P. Parker and Dr. £. K. Rand. — Latin Literature. 

General View of Latin Poetry. 1 Ju., 10 So. Total 11. 

Zhf, Professor Howard. — Latin Composition (second course). 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 9 Ju., 7 So., 1 Sp. Total 19. 

/br Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

Greek. 

6. Professor H. W. Smtth and Asst. Professor Gulick. — Greek Literature. 
Demosthenes; Aeschines; Aeschylus; Sophocles; Aristophanes. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 10 Ju., 1 So. Total 16. 

7 hf. Professor J. H. Wright. — Greek Prose Composition (third course). 

6 Gr., 7 Se. Total 13. 

9. Asst. Professor Ropes. — Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 

1 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 7 Di. Total 13. 

8. Professor J. H. Wright. — Greek Philosophy. Plato; Aristotle. 

4 Gr., 10 Se. Total 14. 

17 'A/. Asst. Professor Harris. — Greek Literature. Four Plays, with studies 
of their influence in Art and in the Drama of later ajjes. P^or 1902-03 : 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes. 

1 Gr., 11 Sc, 4 .Ju.. 1 So. Total 17. 

10. Asst Professor Gulick. — The Life of the Ancient Athenians, described and 
illustrated by the aid of the Literature and of the Monuments. 

2 Gr., 31 Se., 22 Ju., 9 So., 4 Sp., 11 Sc. Total 79. 
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11. Professor J. W. White. — Tho History of the Greek Drama. Lectures on 
the Dramatic Art and Literature of the Greeks, with reading and study of 
the extant plays of the Greek dramatists. 

3 Gr., 12 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 22. 

Latin. 

6. Professor Howard. — Latin Literature. Suetonius; Pliny; Juvenal; 
Martial. 1 Gr., 3 Se., 17 .Tu. Total 21. 

lS*hf. Dr. W. W. Baker. — Latin Literature. The Elegiac Poets. 

2 Se., 1 So. Total 3. 

7 hf. Associate Professor C. P. Parker. — Latin Composition (third course). 

5 Gr., 7 Se. Total 12. 

8. Professors Mintok Warren and Morgan. — Latin Literature. Plautus; 
Cicero; Lucretius. 2 Gr., 10 Se., 2 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 16. 

16. Professor Morgan, and Drs. E. K. Rand and W. W. Baker. — The Works 
of Virgil, with studies of his Sources and of his Literary Influence from 
his own times to the Renaissance. 4 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju. Total 9. 

Primarily for Oradnates : — 

Classical Philology. 

26. Asst. Professor Clifford II. Moork. — Proseminary. Introduction to the 
methods of Criticism and Research, with special reference to the textual 
criticism and interpretation of Classical Authors. 11 Gr., 1 Se. Total 12. 

78 ^kf. Professor II. W. Smyth. — The Greek Epigram. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

J<J6 *A/. Professor Goodwin. — Aeschylus (Agamemnon and Eumenidcs). 

9 Gr., 4 Se., 3 R. Total 16. 

88. Professor J. W. White. — The Comedies of Aristophanes. 

14 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju. Total 16. 

5:44. Professor II. W. Smyth. — Thucydides. 6 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 

1^27 ^hf. Professor Goodwin. — Aristotle (Politics and parts of the Constitution 
of Athens) . 6 Gr. Total 5. 

64 *hf. Asst. Professor Ropes. — The Acts of the Apostles. 1 Sp. Total 1. 

68. Professor MiNTON Warren.— The Comedies of Plautus. 10 Gr. Total 10. 

46 *A/. Professor Morgan. — The Early Career of Cicero, from its outset to the 
end of the prosecution of Verres. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

J46*/t/. Asst. Professor H. E. Burton (Dartmouth College). — Livy. 

5 Gr., 1 Se., 2 R. Total iS. 

J39 7t/. Associate Professor C. P. Parker. — Seneca's Philosophy, Science, 
Ethics, and Descriptions of Roman Life. 1 Gr., 1 So., 1 R. Total 3. 

J70 ^hf. Professor C 1). IU'CK (University of Chicago). — General Introduction 
to Indo-European Philolog}'. 11 Gr., 1 Se., 1 R. Total 13. 

XT I ^hf. Professor C. 1). BrcK (University of Chicago). — Outlines of the Com- 
parative Grammar of Greek and Latin (Sounds and Inflections). 

10 Gr., 1 R. Total 11. 
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^1 'A/. Professor H. W. Smyth. — Introduction to Greek Epigfraphy. 

8 Gr. Total 8. 
♦63**/- l^of^Mor MiNTON Warren. — Introduction to Latin Epigraphy. 

7 Gr., 1 R. Total 8. 
58*fc/. Professor Minton Warren. — Introduction to Latin Palaeography. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

+29 '\^. Asst. Professor Clifford H. Moore. — The Religion and Worship of 

the Greeks. 5 Gr., 2 R. Total 7. 

53 *A/. Asst. Professor Gulick. — Greek Mythology. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Jn. Total 8. 

26 'A/. Professor Morgan. — The Private Life of the Romans (second coarse). 
Investigation of special topics. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

♦67 'V- Professor J. H. Wright. — Pansanias, with special reference to the 
Monuments of Delphi and Olympia. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

♦72 *V- Asst. Professor H. E. Burton (Dartmouth College). — The Topography 
of Rome. 4 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 

20. The Seminary of Classical Philology. 

Professors Morgan and Howard, Directors for 1902-03. — Training in philo- 
logical criticism and research. Text-criticism and interpretation of Greek 
and Latin authors : for 1902-03, Antiphon and Suetonius. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 
English. 
Primarily for Undergraduates: — 

A. Professors A. S. Hill and BRKius, Asst. Professor Hurlbct, Mr. Copb- 
LANi>, Drs. Hoyt and Tupper, Messrs. Nutter, Noyes, Reynolds, 
Ell«, Utter, Rideout, Sills, and Aydelotte. — Rhetoric and English 
Composition. 7 So., 443 Fr., 36 Sp., 144 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 681. 

BCkf. Messrs. T. Hall and Hale. — English Composition. 

1 Ju., 4 So., 75 Sc. Total 80. 
31. Asst. Professor Gardiner, and Messrs. E. H. Wells and Stanton. — 
English Composition. 

3 Se., 9 Ju., 41 So., 20 Fr., 10 Sp., 2 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 86. 

S8. Professor Bsiggs, Dr. Tupper, Messrs. Nutter, Rideout, Freund, Arbns- 
berg, and Hale. — English Composition. 

1 Gr., 17 Se., 39 Ju., 168 So., 50 Fr., 10 Sp., 13 Sc. Total 298. 

$6*A/. Mr. CoBB, Dr. Tupper, Messrs. Arensberg and Hale. — English Com- 
position. 6 Se., 4 Ju., 40 So., 23 Fr.. 5 Sc, 1 Me. Total 79. 

J8A/. Professors A. S. Hill, Brigg8, and Kittredge, Asst. Professor Baker, 
and Messrs. T. Hall and J. G. Hart. — English Literature. History and 
Derelopment of English Literature in outline. 133 Fr., (J Sp. Total 139. 

18. Asst. Professor Baker, and Messrs. T. Hall, Carleton, and Stockton. — 
The Forms of Public Address. 

21 Se., 52 Ju., 45 So., 4 Sp., 1 Sc Totol 123. 
80 *""**/. Asst. Professor Baker and Mr. Carleton. — Debating. 

20 Se., 24 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc Total 49. 
104/. Messrs. WiirPER, Hills, and Willard. — Public Speaking. 

9 Sc, 21 Ju., 29 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 5 Sc Total 67. 
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For Undergraducaes and Graduates : — 

8a ^hf. AsBt. Professor Schofield. — Anglo-Saxon. 

15 Gr., 4 Se., 3 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp. ToUl 27. 

48 *A/. Professor Kittredoe. — The English Language. Studies in the Sources 
and History of the English Vocabulary. 

7 Gr., 11 Se., 9 Ju., 7 So., 4 Sp., 1 Sc. ToUl 39. 

1. Asst. Professor F. N. Robinson and Dr. Neilson. — English Literature. 

Chaucer. 13 Gr., 6 Se., 2 Ju., 3 So. Total 24. 

35. Asst. Professor Gardiner. — English Literature. The English Bible. 

4 Gr., 6 Se., 14 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 80. 

9 *hf, Asst. Professor Fletcher. — English Literature. Spenser. 

4 Gr., 10 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp. Total 21. 

2. Professor KiTTREDGE. — English Literature. Shakspere (six plays) . 

22 Gr., 26 Se., 23 Ju., 38 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sp., 8 Sc, 1 Di. Total 117. 

11a ^hf. Dr. Neilson. — English Literature. Bacon. 

4 Gr., 13 Se., 12 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 37. 

llh*hf. Dr. Neilson. — English Literature. Milton. 

7 Gr., 12 Se., 23 Ju., 25 So., 5 Fr., 4 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 81. 

42a *A/. Asst. Professor Schofield and Mr. Tatlock. — The Literary History 
of England from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. 

8 Gr., 30 Se., 19 Ju., 27 So., 4 Fr., 2 Sc. Total 90. 

i2h*hf. Asst. Professor Schofield and Mr. Tatlock. — The Literary History 
of England from Chaucer to Elizabeth. 

10 Gr., 22 Se., 16 Ju., 36 So., 5 Fr., 3 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 96. 

82a '^. Dr. Neilson and Mr. Reynolds. — English Literature of the Eliza- 
bethan Period. From Tottel's Miscellany to the death of Spenser (1557- 
1699). 10 Gr., 14 Se., 12 Ju., 27 So., 7 Fr., 4 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 76. 

7a ^hf, Mr. Cobb and Mr. Hale. — English Literature of the Period of Queen 
Anne. From the death of l>ryden to the death of Si^ift (1700-1746) . 

2 Gr., 31 Se., 17 Ju., 27 So., 5 Fr., 3 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 88. 

76 *hf. Dr. Maynadier and Mr. Wells. — English Literature. From the death 
of Swift to the publication of the Lyrical Ballads (1745-1798). 

5 Gr., 26 Se., 20 Ju., 53 So., 8 Fr., 7 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 115. 

8a */t/. Asst. Professor Fletcher and Mr. Nutter. — English Literature. 

From the publication of the Lyrical Ballads to the death of Scott (1798- 

1832). 3 Gr., 27 Se., 13 Ju., 21 So., 2 Fr., 4 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 72. 

34 hf. Mr. CoPELAND and Mr. Reynolds. — English Literature. English Letter 
Writers. 9 Se., 11 Ju., 28 So., 3 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 55 

5a 'A/. Professor A. S. Hill and Dr. Maynadier. — English Composition 
(advanced course). 9 Gr., 13 Se., 7 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp. Total 33. 

PrimaHly for Oroiluaies : — 

19*^/. Asst. Professor F. N. Robinson. — Historical English Grammar. 

7 Gr. Total 7. 

\^hf. Professor BRioiis. — History and Princriples of English Versification. 

5 Gr., 3 Sc, 4 Ju., 1 So., W Sp. Total 16. 
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U*hf. Professor Kittredge. — Anglo-Saxon. B6owulf. 

16 Or., 2 Se., 8 Ju., 2 Sp. Total 22. 

4. Atst. Professor F. N. Robinson and Dr. Neilson. — Early English. English 

Literature from 1200 to 1450. 9 Gr. Total 9. 

31 >A/. Professor Kittredob. — Early English. The Metrical Romances. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

14. Asst. Professor Baker. — English Literatore. The Drama from the Miracle 

Plays to the Closing of the Theatres. 11 Gr., 6 Se., 5 Ja. Total 22. 

89 ^A/. Asst. Professor Baker. — English Literature. The Drama in England 
from 1642 to 1900. 8 Gr., 9 Se., 6 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sp. Total 28. 

U^hf. Professor A. S. Hill. — English Literature. Studies in the Poetry of 
the Nineteenth Century. 4 Gr., 8 Sc., 2 Sp. Total 14. 

Gemumic Languages and Literatures. 

Gbrman. 
FHfMirUy for Undergraduates: — 

A. Drs. BiBRwiRTH, CoAR, and Skinnbr, and Messrs. Lawrence, W. H. Reed, 

Sturtevant, Wernaer, Dub£e, and Grossmann. — Elementary Course. 
3 Gr., 6 Se., 7 Ju., 17 So., 272 Fr., 19 Sp., 19 Sc, 1 Di. Total 844. 

D. Drt. BiERwiRTU, Skinner, and Kullmbr. — Elementary Course. 

4 Fr., 61 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 66. 

B. Mr. W. G. Howard and Dr. Jessbn. — Elementary Course (5 times a week, 

counting as two courses) . 4 So., 30 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 88. 

C. Drs. CoAR, Walz, and Skinner. — Grerman Prose and Poetry 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 3 Ju., 6 So., 64 Fr., 3 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 74. 

la. Drs. Walz and Coar. — German Prose and Poetry. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 3 Ju., 43 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Di. Total 62. 

li. Dr. Skinner. — Grerman Prose. Subjects in History and Biogpraphy. 

1 Gr., 4 Ju., 20 So., 3 Fr., 3 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 33. 

U, Dr. Jessen and Mr. Seiberth. — German Prose, narratiTe and descriptiTe. 

3 Ju., 13 So., 6 Fr., 2 Sp., 31 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 66. 

Fhf. Dr. Kullmbr. — Practice in speaking and writing German (first course) . 

2 Se., 6 Ju., 12 So., 9 Fr. Total 28. 

ffkf. Dr. BiERWiRTH. — Practice in speaking and writing German (second 
course). 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 6 So., 2 Fr. Total 10. 

2a. Mr. W. G. Howard and Dr. Jessen. — Introduction to German Literature 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Lessing, Goethe, and Schil- 
ler; German Ballads and Lyrics. 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 7 Ju., 16 So., 20 Fr. Total 47. 

26. Professor H. S. White and Dr. Kullmer. — Introduction to German Lit- 
erature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Selections from the 
works of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller; German Ballads and Lyrics. 

2 Se., 11 Ju., 26 So., 20 Fr. Total 69. 

3 Dr. Bierwirth. — Schiller and his Contemporaries. Lessing; Schiller; 
Goethe. 1 Se., 10 Ju., 8 So., 8 Fr. Total 27. 

4. Professor von Jagemann. — Goethe and liis Time. 

11 Ju., 6 So., 9 Fr., 1 Sc Total 27. 
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German Literature. 

For Under graducUes and Oraduates : — 

25 hf. Professor Francke and Mr. Busse. — History of German Literatare in 
Outline. 1 Gr., 3 Se., 14 Ju., 19 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 3 Sc. ToUl 48. 

5. Professor Francke and Mr. Busse. — German Literature of the Classic 
Period of the Eighteenth Century. 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 4 Ju., 22 So., 1 Sp. Total 38. 

26a ^hf, Mr. W. G. Howard. — German Literature in the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Kleist; Uhland; Heine. 

3 Se., 4 Ju., 5 So., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

266'^. Mr. W. G. Howard. — German Literature in the second half of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Development of the Novel and the Drama. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 6 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp. Total 14. 

27. Professor H. S. White. — Goethe's and Schiller's Minor Poems; with some 
examination of the sources and of the relation of the poems to the life 
and intellectual development of each author. 

1 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 4. 

29. Professor H. S. White.— The Life and Writings of Richard Wagner; 
selections from the texts of Richard Wagner's musical dramas, including 
Der Fliegende Hollander, Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, 
Die Meistersinger, Der Ring des Nihelungen, and Parsifal, with some study 
of the legendary background, and with illustrations and elucidations from 
Wagner's other writings. 1 Se., 4 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sp. Total 10. 

8. Dr. Walz. — German Literature in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
Nibelungenlied ; Kudrun; Hartmann; Wolfram; Walther von der 
Vogelweide. Translation into modern German. 

4 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So. Total 8. 

iVtmoW/y for Oraduaies : — 

tlla ^hf. Professor Francke. — The early Romantic Movement in Germany, 
with special reference to its social and political aspects; Novalis; the 
brothers Schlegel; Tieck. 9 Gr., 5 R. Total 14. 

Scandinavian Literature. 

For Undergraduates and Oradua:tes : — 

1. Asst. Professor Schofield. — Modem Danish and Norwegian Literature. 
Holberg, Oehlenschlager, Ibsen, Bjornson, and other writers. Practice in 
the spoken language. Lectures on the history of Scandinavian Literature. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp., 1 Di. Total 8. 

Germanic Philology. 

Primarily for G-raduates : — 

X 12a ^hf Professor von Jauemann. Gothic. Introduction to the study of 
Germanic Philology. General Introduction and Phonology. 

17 Gr., 1 Di., 2 R. Total 20. 

Xl2b*hf. Professor von Jagrmann. — Introduction to the study of Germanic 
Philology (continued). Morphology, Etymology. 4Gr., 1 Di. Total 5. 
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XWhf. Dr. BiERwiKTH. — Old Saxon. Introduction to Germanic Metrics. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 
J15'V- ^^- Walz. — Old High German. 

7 Gr. Total 7. 

^1. Professor von Jaoemanit. — History of the German Language. 

3 Gr. Total 3. 

Seminary Courses in Germanic Lanouaoes and LrrERATUREs. 

primarily for OraduaU* : — 

j8(yo. Professor von Jaobmann. — Luther's German Writings. 

4 Gr., 1 R. Total 5. 

jiOc. Professor Francke. — Topics in the German Romantic Movement. 

10 Gr. Total 10. 

Romance Languages and Literatures. 

French. 

FrtmarUy for Undergraduates: — 

i. Aist. Professor C. H. C. Wright, assisted by Messrs. Morrison and Mtriok. 
Elementary Course. 

2 Gr., 3 Se., 2 Ju., 9 So., 64 Fr., 12 Sp., 31 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 126. 

U. Bfr. Morlbt, assisted by Mr. Whittbm. — Reading, translation, grammar, 
and composition. 8 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp., 38 Sc. Total 50. 

16. Asst. Professor BABBrrT and Mr. Moblbt. — French Prose, historical and 
general. Translation from French into English. 

1 Gr., 4 Ju., 30 So., 61 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 98. 

la. Associate Professor de Sumichbast and Mr. Bbun. — Reading, translation, 
grammar, and composition. 

1 Gr., 1 Ju., 17 So., 28 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 60. 

ic. Asst. Professor Maboou, Dr. M. A. Pottbb, and Mr. Moblbt, assisted by 
Messrs. N. F. Hall and Whittem. — French Prose and Poetry. Comeille ; 
Racine; Molidre; Beaumarchais ; Lamartine; Victor Hugo; Alfred de 
Musset; Balzac. Composition. 

1 Se., 13 Ju., 41 So., 98 Fr., 5 Sp., 11 Sc. Total 164. 

2a. .Asst. Professors C. H. C. Wbioht and Babbitt, and Mr. La Me8l£e. — 
French Prose and Poetry. Comeille; Racine; Moli^re; Victor Hugo; 
George Sand ; Alfred de Musset ; Sainte-Beuve. Composition. 

1 Se., 9 Ju., 32 So., 70 Fr., 2 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 118. 

Zhf. Messrs. Brun and La Me8l£e. — Practice in speaking and writing 

French (elementary course). 

7 Ju., 33 So., 11 Fr., 5 Sc. Total 56. 

4 hf. Mr. Bbun. — Practice in speaking and writing French (intermediate 
course). 1 Gr., 2 Se., 11 Ju., 16 So., 10 Fr., 3 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 44. 

5*/. Mr. Bbun. — Practice in speaking and writing French (advanced course). 

3 Se., 3 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 13. 

For Undergradvutes and Gh^aduaies : — 

6c. Professor Gbandobnt. — General view of French Literature (course con- 
ducted in English). 2 Gr., 5 Se., 11 Ju., 15 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 35. 
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6. Associate Professor de Sumichrast and Mr. Brun. — General view of 
French Literature (course conducted in French). 

2 Se., 5 Ju., 22 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 81. 

14. Asst. Professor Marcou. — French Lyric Poetrj' from Villon and the 

Fifteenth Century to the present time. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So. Total 4. 

18. Associate Professor de Sumichrast and Mr. La Me8l£e. — French Life in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, described and illustrated by 
the literature and works of art (course conducted in English) . 

15 Se., 19 Ju., 21 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 7 Sc. ToUl 66. 

7a *A/. Associate Professor de Sumichrast. — French Literature in the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. Victor Hugo and the Romanticist move- 
ment (course conducted in French). 3 Gr., 9 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So. Total 16. 

7b*hf. Associate Professor de Sumichrast. — French Literature in the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. Victor Hugo and the reaction against 
the Romanticist movement (course conducted in French) . 

3 Gr., 9 Se., 3 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 16. 

10. Asst. Professor C. H. C. Wright. — French Literature in the Sixteenth 
Century (course conducted in French). 3 Se., 3 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 7. 

Italian. 
iVtwari/y for UndergraducUes : — 

1. Asst. Professor Ford, assisted by Mr. Capotosto. — Elementary Coarse. 

1 Gr., 8 Se., 14 Ju., 11 So., 10 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 46. 

For UndergraducUes and Graduaiet : — 

2. Mr. Mtrick. — Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Tor^ 

qnato Tasso, Ariosto, Machiavelli, Benvenuto Cellini. 

2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 5. 

10. Professor Grandoent. — The Works of Dante, particularly the Vita Nuova 
and the Divine Comedy. 4 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 7. 

Spanish. 
Primarily for Under graduaiet : — 

1. Asst. Professor Ford, Mr. La Me8l£e, Dr. M. A. Potter, and Mr. Mor- 

LEY, assisted by Mr. N. F. Hall. — Elementary Course. 

1 Gr., 9 Se., 18 Ju., 33 So., 37 Fr., 2 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 108. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

6. Asst. Professor Ford. — Spanish Prose and Poetry of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Composition. 5 Se., 5 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 19. 

2. Asst. Professor Marcou. — Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 

Centuries. Cervantes; Lope de Vega; Calder6n. 

2 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So. Total 6. 
Primarily for OraduaJes : — 

3. Asst. Professor Ford. — Early Spanish. — The Poem of the Cid. Spanish 

Literature to the Fifteenth Century. 6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So. Total 9. 
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Romance Philology. 
jyimarily for GraducUes : — 

3. Professor Sheldon. — Old French. Phonology and inflections. The oldest 

texts. La Chanson de Roland ; Chretien de Troyes ; Aacassin et Nico- 
lette. 17 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 20. 

4. Professor Grandoent and Dr. M. A. Potter. — Proven9al. Language and 

literature, with selections from the Poetry of the Troubadours. 

6 Gr., 1 So. Total 7. 
5 >jt/. Professor Grandoent. — Low Latin. 6 Gr. Totals. 

7. Professor Sheldon. — Anglo-Frei^ch and the French Element in English. 

1 Ju. Total 1. 

Comparatiye Literature. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

1. Dr. M. A. Potter. — The History of Latin Literature in the Middle Ages 

(beginning with the Fourth Century), and its relations to Ancient and 
Modem Literature. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

2. Professor Sheldon. — MediaeTal Literature in the vulgar tongues, with 

especial reference to the influence of France and Provence . 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So. Total 3. 

3. Asst. Professor Fletcher. — Tendencies of European Literature during the 

Renaissance. 4 Gr., 3 Se. Total 7. 

VriwirUy for Gradu€Ues: — 

13. Asst. Professor Babbitt. — Literary Criticism since the Sixteenth Century. 

2 Gr., 1 Se. Total 3. 
Course of Special Study. 

SO. An opportunity was afforded to competent Graduate Students to pursue, 
under the guidance of instructors, original investigation in special topics. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

Prmartiy for Graduates : — ^®^*^^- 

Vhf, Asst. Professor F. N. Robinson. — Old Irish. General introduction to 
Celtic Philology. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Slavic Languages. 

#br Undergraduates a>nd Graduates : — 

la. Asst. Professor Wiener. — Russian. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Jr., 2 So. Total 7. 

16. Asst. Professor Wiener. — Russian. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy. Composition. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

ihf. Asst. Professor Wiener. — Introduction to the History of Russian Liter- 
ature. Lectures in English, and collateral reading of representative works. 

3 Se., 8 Ju., 17 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 36. 

History and Goyemment. 
History. 
himarilyfor Undergraduates : — 

]. Asst. Professor Coolidoe, and Messrs. Fryer, Shipman, Cabot, and Leland. 
— Mediaeval and Modern European History (introductory course). 

2 Jr., 66 So., 896 Fr., 19 Sp., 16 Sc. Total 488. 
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For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

3. Professor Ha.8kin8. — History of Rome to the Reign of Diocletian. 

3 Or., 2 Jn., 1 So. Total 6. 

4. Professor Haskins. — History of Mediaeval Institutions. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

6. Professor Emerton. — General Church History to the End of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 3 Ju., 1 Sp., 10 Di. Total 18. 

8. Professor Gross. — History of France to the Reign of Francis I. 

2 Gr., 1 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sc. Total 8. 

9. Professor Gross. — Constitutional History of England to the Sixteenth 

Century. 8 Gr., 10 Se., 12 Ju., 2 So., 3 Sp. Total 35. 

11. Dr. Mbrrim AN. — History of England during the Tudor and Stuart Periods. 

12 Gr., 18 Se., 19 Ju., 14 So., 1 Sc. Total 64. 

12a ^hf. Professor Macvane and Mr. Shearkr. — English History from the 
Revolution of 1688 to the Reform of Parliament. 

3 Gr., 43 Se., 16 Ju., 22 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 91. 

12b*hf, Professor Macyanb and Mr. Shearer. — English History since the 
Reform of Parliament. 

2 Gr., 17 Se., 19 Ju., 24 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp., 3 Sc, 1 Di. Total 71. 

16a ^hf. Professor Macvane and Mr. H. H. Morse. — History of Continental 
Europe from the Peace of Utrecht to the Fall of Napoleon I. 

6 Gr., 22 Se., 31 Ju., 80 So., 3 Fr., 6 Sp., 2 Sc. ToUl 149. 

166 *hf. Professor Macvane and Mr. U. H. Morse. — History of Continental 
Europe since the Fall of Napoleon I. 

3 Gr., 14 Se., 29 Ju., 84 So., 4 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 187. 

39*Xl/. Dr. Merriman. — Spanish History to the Death of Philip II. 

10 Se., 21 Ju., 34 So., 7 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 76 

15. Asst. Professor CooLiDOB. — History of North-Eastem Europe (Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, Russia) from 1453 to 1795. 

5 Gr., 1 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sc. Total 12. 

10. Professor Channing, assisted by Mr. Kimball. — American History to 1788. 
5 Gr., 17 Se., 38 Ju., 109 So., 8 Fr., 5 Sp., 4 Sc, 1 Di. Total 187. 

13. Professor Channino, assisted by Messrs. Gushing and Dorman. — Constitu- 
tional and Political History of the United States (1783-1865). 

4 Gr., 39 Se., 95 Ju., 56 So., 9 Sp., 6 Sc Total 209. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

|17 hf. Professor J. H. Wright. — Introduction to Greek ConstitutionRl History. 

4 Gr, 2 R. Total 6. 
21. Professor Haskins. — Introduction to the Sources of Mediaeval History. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

25. Asst. Professor Coolidge. — General History of Russia (advanced course). 

2 Gr. Total 2. 

26. Professor Emerton. — History of Christian Thought, considered in its rela- 

tion to the prevailing philosophy of each period, from the earliest times to 
the Eighteenth Century. 2 Gr., 1 Ju., 8 Di. Total 11. 
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Courses of Research. 
20^. Asst. Professor Coolidoe. — Recent History of Europe. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

20<. Professor Channing. — American History and Institutions. 

7 Gr., 1 So., I Law, 1 Di. " Total 10. 

GOYERNMENT. 

^nmarily for Undergrtiduaiei : — 

1. Professor Lowell, assisted by Messrs. George, L. K. Clark, G. H. 
Roberts, and T. H. Reed. — Constitutional GoYemment (elementary 
course). 1 Gr., 2 Se., 5 Ju., 137 So., 257 Fr., 18 Sp., 22 Sc. Total 442. 

for UndergraduiUti and Oraduates : — 

4. ICr. A. L. Richards. — Elements of International Law. 

2 Gr., 31 Se., 32 Ju., 12 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Law. Total 80. 

16a *A/. Mr. C. S. Hamlik, and Messrs. F. M. Roberts, Dorett, T. P. Hill, 

and Heilborn. — Administration of the GoYemment of the United States. 

5 Gr., 178 Se., 192 Ju., 26 So., 11 Sp., 19 Sc, 1 Law. Total 431. 

lU*hf. Mr. F. J. Stimson, and Messrs. F. M. Roberts, Dorett, T. P. Hill, 
and EDbilborn. — Tendencies of American Legislation. 

3 Gr., 120 Se., 154 Ju., 52 So., 10 Sp., 15 Sc. Total 354. 

Mnarilyfor Oraduaiei : — 

10. Professor Lowell. — Modem English GoYemment. Studies in the existing 
political systems and in the influence of political parties. 

9 Gr., 6 Se., 9 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 26. 

14. Professor Gray. — Constitutional Law in the United States. 

1 Ju. Total 1. 

Course of Research. 

|SOa. Professor Maoyahs. — Municipal GoYemment. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So., 1 R. Total 6. 

Bconomics. 
PrimarUy far Undtrgraduaiei : — 

1. Drs. Andrew, Spragub, and Mixter, and Messrs. Beardslby, Custis, and 

Montague. — Outlines of Economics. 

2 Gr., 25 Se., 108 Ju., 270 So., 39 Fr., 26 Sp., 44 Sc. Total 514. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduatei : — 

2. Professor Caryer. — Econpmic Theory. 

5 Gr., 8 Se., 7 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 25. 

8. Professors Caryer and Ripley. — Principles of Sociology. Theories of 
Social Progress. 8 Gr., 17 Se., 11 Ju., 3 So., 5 Sp. Total 44. 

14. Professor Carter. — Methods of Social Reform. Socialism, Communism, 
the Single Tax, etc. 2 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp., 1 Di. Total 15. 
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10 ^hf. Dr. Gat. — The Mediaeval Economic History of Europe. 

6 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp. ToUl 16. 

11 ^hf. Dr. Gat. — The Modem Economic History of Europe (from 1500). 

7 Gr., 1 Se., 6 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

17. Professor Riplbt and Mr. Meter. — The Economic Org^anization and Re- 
sources of European Countries. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sc. Total 9. 

6. Dr. Spraoue. — The Economic History of the United States. 

1 Gr., 86 Se., 69 Ju., 15 So., 4 Sp., 4 Sc, 1 Di. Total 120. 

9. Professor Riplet. — Problems of Labor and Industrial Organization. 

3 Gr., 26 Se., 55 Ju., 17 So., 6 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 112. 

^hf. Professor Riplet. — Statistics. Theory, method, and practice. 

10 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 16. 

6 *fc/. Mr. Meter. — Railways and other Public Works under Public and 
Corporate Management. 

1 Gr., 30 Se., 14 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 7 Sc, 1 Law. Total 60. 

8a ^hf. Dr. Andrew. — Money. A general surrey of currency legislation, 
experience, and theory in recent times. 

4 Gr., 34 Se., 40 Ju., 14 So., 1 Fr., 3 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 99. 

86 *hf. Dr. Spraoue. — Banking and the History of the leading Banking 
Systems. 2 Gr., 38 Se., 62 Ju., 27 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sp., 9 Sc Total 133. 

12a ^hf. Dr. Spraoue. — International Trade and International Payments. 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 6 Ju., 1 So. Total 10. 

126 *hf. Dr. Andrew. — History and Theory of Commercial Crises. 

2 Gr., 9 Se., 19 Ju., 6 So., 2 Sp. ToUl 87. 

76 ^hf. Dr. DuRAND. — The Theory and Methods of Taxation, with special 
reference to local taxation, in the United States. 

3 Gr., 13 Se., 4 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 21. 

16 *hf. Professor Gardner (Brown University) . — The Financial History of 
the United SUtes. 1 Gr., 11 Se., 13 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sc. Total 28. 

18 ^hf. Mr. W. M. Cole. — The Principles of Accounting. 

1 Gr., 28 Se., 11 Ju., 3 So., 3 Sc Total 46. 

21. Mr. Wtmak. — Principles of Law in their application to Industrial Problems. 

4 Gr., 38 Se., 18 Ju., 2 So., 6 Sc. Total 58. 

Primarily fm- Graduates : — 

19 *hf. Professor Wambaugh. — A General View of Insurance. 

1 So., I Sc. Total 2. 

22 ^hf. Dr. Gat. — Outlines of the Development of Economic Thought in Ger- 
many in the Nineteenth Century. 3 Gr., 1 Se. Total 4. 

Course of Research. 

20a. Dr. Mixter. — The History of English Economic Theory from Adam 
Smith to John Stuart Mill. 3 Gr., 2 Se. Total 6. 
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20. The Seminary ik Economics. 

Competent students were guided in investigation, undertaken independently or 
in connection with courses primarilj for gpraduates, and the results were 
presented for discussion. 7 Gr., 4 Se. Total 11. 

History of Religions. 

2. Professor G. F. Moorb. — History of Religions in Outline. First half- 

year : The Religions of China and Japan, Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, 
and the Western Semites (including Judaism and Mohammedanism). 
Second hcUf-yea/r : The Religions of India, Persia, the Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, and Celts ; Christianity. 

2 Gr., 16 Se., 11 Ju., 10 So., 3 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc, 13 Di. Total 67. 

Philosophy. 
Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

la. Professors Rotce and Munsterbero. — General Introduction to Phil- 
osophy. Logic. Psychology. 

1 Gr., 5 Se., 86 Ju., 96 So., 37 Fr., 13 Sp., 14 Sc. ToUl 261. 

U. Asst. Professor Santatana and Dr. Perrt. — Outlines of the History of 
Philosophy, Ancient and Modem. 
1 Gr., 1 Se., 46 Ju., 47 So., 7 Fr., 8 Sp., 8 Sc, 1 Med., 1 Bu. Total 119. 

For Undergraduates and Graduaies : — 

2*^. Dr. Perrt. — Advanced Psychology. 

6 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 16. 

14*fc/. Dr. Holt. — Experimental Psychology (elementary laboratory course). 

4 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 10. 

14a *hf. Dr. Yerkes. — Comparatiye Psychology. The Mental Life of Animals. 

5 Gr., 9 Se., 3 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 26. 

5. Professor Pbabodt, assisted by Mr. Ireland. — The Ethics of the Social 
Questions. The problems of Poor-Relief, the Family, Temperance, and 
various phases of the Labor Question, in the light of ethical theory. 

6 Gr., 60 Se., 37 Ju., 15 So., 6 Sp., 4 Sc, 8 Di. Total 134. 

10a ^hf Asst. Professor Santatana. — Philosophy of History. Ideals of 
Society, Science, and Religion. 

6 Gr., 28 Se., 16 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 Di. Total 68. 

lO'fc/. Asst. Professor Santatana. — Aesthetics. The Philosophy of Art, with 
a survey of aesthetic theories. 

6 Gr., 26 Se., 24 Ju., 12 So., 2 Fr., 4 Sp., 2 Sc, 2 Di. Total 77. 

9 ^hf. Professor Rotce. — Metaphysics. The Fundamental Problems of Theo- 
retical Philosophy. Realism and Idealism; Freedom, Teleology, and 
Theism. 13 Gr., 10 Se., 1 Ju., 6 Di. ToUl 29. 

3. Professor James and Dr. Miller. — The Philosophy of Nature, with 

especial reference to Man's place in Nature. The Fundamental Concep- 
tions of Science ; the relation of Mind and Body ; Evolution. 

13 Gr., 24 Se., 12 Ju., 3 So., 3 Sp., 2 Di. Total 67. 
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12. Asst. Professor Saittatana. — Greek Philosophy, with especial reference 
to Plato. 7 Or., 10 Se., 4 So., 2 Sp., 2 Di. Total 26. 

11a ^hf. Dr. Perrt. — Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 2 Sp. Total 10. 

llh^hf. Dr. Perrt. — The History of English Philosophy from Locke to Hume. 

8 Or., 7 Se., 4 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sp. ToUl 22. 

7 *Kf. Professor Palmer. — History of English Ethics. 

6 Gr., 11 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 3 Sp., 1 Di. Total 25. 

16. Dr. Miller. — Ethical Ideals of the Nineteenth Century. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 6 Ju., 4 Sp., 1 Di. Total 16. 

17. Professor E. C. Moore. — History of Christian Thought since Kant. 

1 Gr., 1 Sp., 9 Di. ToUl 11. 

Seminary Courses. 

Prima/rxly for GraducUes : — 

X20a. Professor Mijnsterbbro, Dr. Holt, and Dr. Yerkeb. — Psychological 
Laboratory. Experimental inyestigations. 15 Gr., 2 Se. Total 17. 

206. Professor Munbterbbro. — Psychological Seminary. The Psychology of 
Aesthetical, Ethical and Logical Processes. 17 Gr. Total 17. 

{20c. Professor Rotcb and Dr. B. C. Cabot. — Metaphysical Seminary. The 
Problems of Logic. Studies of various fundamental conceptions of Phil- 
osophy and of Science. 9 Gr., 3 R. Total 12. 

X20d*hf, Professor Palmer. — Ethical Seminary. Systematization of Ethics. 

6 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sp., 1 Di. Total 9. 

X20g. Dr. Miller. — Seminary in the History of Modem Philosophy. Modem 
Pantheism, with especial reference to Spinoza and his influence. 

4 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sp., 1 Di. Total 7. 

Education. 
For Undergraduatei and Oraduatei : — - 

1. Mr. A. O. Norton. — The History of Educational Theories and Practices. 

7 Gr., 4 Se., 11 Ju., 6 So., 8 Sp., 7 Sc. Total 87. 

2a ^hf. Professor Hants. — Introduction to the Study of Education. Discussion 
of Educational Principles. 

11 Gr., 17 Se., 8 Ju., 9 So., 2 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 68. 

2b *hf. Professor Hanub. — The Development of Schools and School Systems in 
America, more particularly in Massachusetts. Contemporary Tendencies 
and Problems. 1 Gr., 5 Se., 2 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 9. 

5^hf. Mr. A. O. Norton. — The Education of the Indiyidual. Historical and 
critical study of modem views. 5 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 10 Sc. Total 17. 

Ptimarily for GradtuUei : — 

{8. Professor Hanus, assisted by Mr. A. O. Norton. — Organization and 
Management of Public Schools and Academies. Supervision, Courses of 
Study, and Instruction. 

10 Gr., 10 Se., 1 Sp., 12 Sc, 1 Law, 9 R. Total 48. 
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llOa^hf. Associate Professor C. P. Pasker. — The Methods and Equipment of 
a Teacher of Classics in Secondary Schools. 

3 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Sp., 3 R. Total 12. 

lOc^hf. Mr. Sirow. — The Methods and Equipment of a Teacher of French in 
Secondary Schools. 1 Or., 4 Se., 1 Ju. Total 6. 

Sbminabt Course. 

1^. Professor Hanub. — Pedagogical Seminary. Contemporary Problems 
in Education. 10 Gr., 3 R. Total 13. 

The Fine Arts. 

/Vmori/y/or Uhdergrculuatei : — 

1. Professor Charles H. Moore, assisted by Mr. Mower. — Principles of 
Delineation, Color, and Chiaroscuro, with some consideration of historic 
forms of art, and the conditions which have influenced them. 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 8 Ju., 11 So., 20 Fr., 4 Sp., 19 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 67. 

S. Professor Charles H. Moore. — Principles of Design in Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting, as exemplified in the Arts of past ages. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 4 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sc. Total 12. 

For Undergraduatei and Oraduates : — 

4. Professor Charles H. Moore and an assistant. — The Fine Arts of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

1 Gr., 41 Se., 72 Ju., 65 So., 9 Fr., 11 Sp., 14 Sc. Total 213. 

6a*hf. Dr. von Mach. — Greek Sculpture. 

1 Gr., 6 Se., 18 Ju., 17 So., 7 Fr., 3 Sp., 6 Sc, 1 Law. Total 68, 

6a 'Af. Dr. yon Mach. — The Sculpture of the Renaissance in Italy. 

24 Se., 19 Ju., 9 So., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 55. 

Frimarily for OraducUes : — 

|205. Professor Charles H. Moore. — History and Principles of Engraving. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sp. Total 3. 

^Oc^hf. Dr. Chase. — Classical Archaeology (adyanced course). The Topo- 
graphy and the Monuments of Ancient Athens. 1 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 2. 

Architecture. 

The eounei in ArehUecture are intended primarily for students in the 
Laiffrenee Scientific School^ and only Courses la, lb, and Ic may he counted 
towards the degree of A,B, 

la. Professor H. L. Warren, assisted by Messrs. Swan and Loroh. — Techni- 
cal and Historical Development of the Ancient Styles, with especial 
reference to Classic Architecture. 

1 Gr., 5 Se., 2 Ju., 3 So., 22 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 85. 

15. Professor H. L. Warren, assisted by Mr. LoRcn. — Technical and 
Historical Development of the Mediaeval Styles of Architecture. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 9 Sc. Total 20. 

2a. Professor H. L. Warren, and Messrs. Newtom and Swan, assisted by 
Mr. LoRCH. — Elementary Architectural Drawing. The Orders. 

2 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 19 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 27. 
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8a. Professor H. L. Warren, assisted by Mr. Swan. — Freehand Drawing. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 11 Sc. Total 13. 

36. Professor H. L. Warren, assisted by Mr. Swan. — Freehand Drawing 
(second course). 1 6r., 1 Se., 12 Sc. Total 14. 

8c. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton. — Freehand Drawing (third 
coarse). 2 Gr., 5 8c. Total 7. 

4a. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton, assisted by Mr. Swan. — 
Elementary Architectural Design. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So., 8 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 12. 

46. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton. — Architectural Design (second 
course) . 1 Gr., 6 Sc. Total 6. 

4c. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton. — Architectural Design 
(third course) . 4 Sc. Total 4. 

5'^. Messrs. Newton and Swan. — Building Construction : Carpentry. 

2 Gr., 1 So., 12 Sc. Total 15. 

6 \f, Mr. Garbutt. — Modelling. 1 Gr., 5 Sc. Total 6. 

7. Dr. Ross, assisted by Mr. H. H. Clark. — Theory of Design. Pure 

Design (Balance, Rhythm, Harmony). 

4 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 10 Sc. Total 19. 

PtimtMrily for Oraduate» : — 

4<2. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton. — Architectural Design 
(advanced course). 3 Gr. Total 3. 

Course of Research. 

20. Professor H. L. Warren. — Competent Graduate Students and others who 
satisfied the instructor of their fitness to pursue such work were directed 
in the study of Special Periods in the History of Architecture. 

3 Gr. Total 3. 

Optional Course. 
Mr. H. D. MuRPHT. — A Course in Drawing from the Life. 

Landscape Architecture. 

1. Messrs. Olmsted and Suurtleff, assisted by Mr. Prat. Occasional 

lectures by Professors Goodalb and Shaler. — History and Principles 
of Landscape Design. 

2 Gr., 7 Se., 6 Ju., 10 So., 1 Sp., 10 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 38. 

2. Messrs. Olmsted and Shurtleff, assisted by Mr. Prat. — Practice in 

Landscape Design (first course). 1 Gr., 2 Sc. Totals. 

8. Messrs. Olmsted and Shurtleff, assisted by Mr. Prat. — Practice in 

Landscape Design (second course). 2 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 3. 

Music. 
For UndergraducUei and OraducUes : — 

1. Asst. Professor Spalding. — Harmony. 

1 Se., 6 Ju., 6 So., 22 Fr., 3 Sp., 2 Sc, 1 Law. Total 41. 

2. Asst. Professor Spalding. — Counterpoint. 1 Gr., 3 Ju., 10 So. Total 14. 
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2a hf, Asst. Professor Spaldiko. — Vocal Counterpoint, with analysis of choral 
works of the great composers. 1 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So. Total 7. 

3. Professor Paive. — History of Mnsic. 

20 Se., 15 Ju., 27 So., 7 Fr., 8 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 75. 

4 kf. Asst. Professor Spalding. — Musical Form, with analysis of the works 
of the great composers. 2 Se., 4 Ju., 5 So. Total 11. 

Primarily for GrtiducUti : — 

{5. Professor Paikb. — Canon and Fugue. Free Thematic Music. 

1 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 1 B. Total 6. 

7. Professor Pain b. ~ Instrumentation. 3 Ju., 1 So. Total 4. 

Mathematics. 

Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

F. Dr. BouTON and Mr. Whittbmorb. — Trigonometry and Plane Analytic 
Geometry. 8 Se., 8 Ju., 18 So., 75 Fr., 4 Sp., 1 Sc. Tot&l 104. 

A ^hf Dr. E. V. Huntington. — Logarithms. Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. 4 Se., 2 Ju., 9 So., 14 Fr., 8 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 85. 

B*hf. Asst. Professor B6cuer. — Plane Analytic Geometry (elementary 
course). 6 So., 11 Fr., 1 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 21. 

C. Professor Btbrlt. — Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry (extended course). 

3 Se., 2 Ju., 6 So., 10 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 24. 

D^hf. Dr. E. V. Huntington. — Algebra. 

1 Se., 4 Ju., 18 So., 20 Fr., 4 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 47. 

B ^hf. Dr. BouTON and Mr. Ransom — Solid Geometry. 

2 Se., 2 Ju., 9 So., 26 Fr., 2 Sp., 19 Sc. Total 60. 

Q^hf. Dr. BouTON. — Descriptive Geometry. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 8 Ju., 3 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sc. Total 18. 

2. Professor BrERLT. — Differential and Integral Calculus (first course). 

4 Gr., 6 Se., 5 Ju., 27 So., 1 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 47. 

4. Mr. WHrTTEMORE. — The Elements of Mechanics. 

8 Gr., 3 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sc. Total 16. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduates : — 

8. Asst. Professor BdcHER. — Introduction to Modern Geometry and Modem 

Algebra. 8 Gr., 1 Se., 3 Ju., 3 So., 2 Sc. Total 17. 

5. Asst. Professor Osgood. — Differential and Integral Calculus (second 

course). 7 Gr., 1 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 13. 

8 ^hf. Professor Btbrlt. — Dynamics of a Rigid Body. 5 Gr., 1 Se. Total 6. 

12 'A/. Asst. Professor BdcHER. — Infinite Series and Products. 

8 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 12. 

\ib*kf Asst. Professor Osgood. — Algebra. Galois's Theory of Equations. 

7 Gr., 1 Se. Total 8. 
Primarily for Oraduates : — 

|18. Asst. Professor Osgood. — The Theory of Functions (introductory course) . 

3 Gr., 2 Se., 3 R. Total 8. 
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J7a. ProfeBBor J. M. Pbircb. — The Theory of Triangular Coordinates and Al- 
^braic Plane CurreB, with special stady of the properties of Cubics. 

1 Gr., 2 So., 2 K. Total 5. 

432 *%/. Mr. WHrrTEM ORE. — Introduction to the Differential Geometiy of 
Curyes and Surfaces. 2 Gr., 1 Se., I R. Total 4. 

$9. Professor J. M. Pbirce. — The Calculus of Quaternions (second course); 
including the study by Quaternions of the Dynamics of Particles and 
Rigid Bodies. I Se., 1 Ju., 2 R. Total 4. 

JIO. Professor Bterly. — Trigonometric Series. Introduction to Spherical 
Harmonics. The Potential Function. 5 Gr., 1 Se., 1 R. Total 7. 

tl5. Dr. BoDTON. — Differential Equations, with an introduction to Lie's Theory 
of Continuous Groups. 5 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 

$17 *A/. AsBt. Professor Osoood. — The Theory of Functions (advanced course) : 
Riemann's Theory of Functions. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

JSl'fcf. Professor BdcHER. — The Theory of Functions (advanced course): 
Definite Integrals. 6 Gr. Total 6. 

{80 ^hf. Asst. Professor BdoHER. — Introduction to Partial Differential Equa- 
tions. 3 Gr., 1 R. Total 4. 

J21 >A/. Professor J. M. Peiroe.— The Calculus of Probabilities. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

X^la^hf. Professor J. M. Peirce. — The Algebra of Logic. 

5 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 R. Total 10. 

Courses of Readino and Research. 

J20tf. Asst. Professor Osgood. — Selected Topics in the Theory of Functions. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

J20/. Asst. Professor BdcHER. — Selected Topics in the Theory of Differential 
Equations. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Astronomy. 

rrimarily for Undergraduates : — 

1 ^hf. Asst. Professor Willson and Mr. J. F. Cole. — Descriptive Astronomy. 

21 Se., 20 Ju., 9 So., 4 Fr., 20 Sc. Total 74. 

2*A/. Asst. Professor Willson and Mr. J. F. Cole. — Practical Astronomy. 
Application of Astronomy to Navigation and Exploration. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 6 Ju., 3 So., 3 Fr., 3 Sc. Total 16. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 
3. Asst. Professor Willson. — Practical Astronomy. 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So., 1 Sc. Total 6. 

Engineering. 

The courses in Engineering are intended primarily for students in the 
Lawrence Scientijic School^ hut many of them m^y be counted towards the degree 
of A.B. The CaicUogue shows what courses may he so counted, 

\a ^hf Asst. Professor Love, Messrs. Ashton and Frizell, and Dr. E. V. 
Huntington. —Algebra. 3 Se., 3 Ju., 9 So., 11 Fr., 119 Sc. Total 146. 
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Ih * *^*hf, Asst. Professor Love, Messrs. Ashton and Frizell, and Dr. E. Y . 
HuKTiHGTON. — Trigonometry. 

3 Se., 6 Ju., 13 So., 13 Fr., 107 Sc. Total 142- 

Id^hf. Asst. Professor Love, Messrs. Ashton and Frizbll, and Dr. E. Y. 
HmiTiNOTON. — Analytic Geometry. 

2 Se., 7 Jn., 12 So., 11 Fr., 117 Sc. Total 149. 

ie, Asst. Professor Loyx, Messrs. Ashton and Frizbll, and Dr. E. Y. 
Huntington. — Differential and Integral Calculus. 

1 Se., 7 Jn., 7 So., 73 Sc. Total 88. 

If^hf, Asst. Professor LoYB. — Solid Analytic Geometry. Integral Calcolnt 
and Differential Equations. 3 Sc. Total 3. 

8a. Messrs. Kbnnbdt, A. E. Norton, Mbem, Durant, and Carroll. — 
Mechanical Drawing. 

3 Gr., 8 Se., 14 Ju., 21 So., 29 Fr., 116 Sc. Total 190. 

U^hf. Mr. MoTBR. — Descriptive Geometry. 

1 Gr., 6 Se., 4 Ju., 4 So., 62 Sc. Total 67. 

id^kf. Mr. Kennbot. — Mechanism. Study of Gearing and Mechanical Move- 
ments. 2 Se., 4 Ju., 4 So., 47 Sc. Total 67. 

8e'A/. Mr. Motbr. — Stereotomy, Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 2 So., 4 Sc. Total 9. 

4a. Mr. Tcrnbr and assistants. — Plane Surveying. (See page 88.) 

1 Gr., 6 Se., 21 Ju., 21 So., 11 Fr., 2 Sp., 62 Sc. Total 114. 

U. Mr. Turner and assistants. — Geodetic Surveying. (See page 88.) 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 12 Ju., 12 So., 8 Fr., 32 Sc. Total 68. 

id. Mr. Turner and assistants. — Railroad Surveying. (See page 88.) 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 12 Ju., 13 So., 8 Fr., 33 Sc. Total 71. 

lOa. Asst. Professor Burke and Mr. Turner. — Chipping, filing, and fitting. 
(See page 88.) 1 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr., 21 Sc. Total 26. 

lOi. Asst. Professor Burke and Mr. Turner. — Blacksmithing. (See page 88.) 

1 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr., 20 Sc. Total 24. 

\(k. Asst. Professor Burke and Mr. Turner. — Pattern-making and Foundry 
Practice. (See page 88.) 1 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr., 21 Sc. Total 26. 

lOe. Asst. Professor Burke and Mr. Turner. — Machine Shop Practice. (See 
page 88.) 1 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr., 18 Sc. Total 22. 

For UndergraducUei and Oraduaies : — 

bh^hf. Asst. Professor Johnson and Mr. Moter. — Elementary Statics. 
Graphic and Algebraic Methods. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 11 Ju., 6 So., 91 Sc. Total 116. 

W**/. Asst. Professor Johnson and Mr. Moter. — Resistance of Materials 
(introductory course) . Elementary Structural Design. ' 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 10 Ju., 3 So., 66 Sc. Total 86. 

6a. FrofeMor Holus, and Messrs. H. J. Hughes and Fox. — Applied 
Mechmnict. 1 Gr., 3 Se., 4 Jn., 49 Sc. Total 67. 
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6c ^hf. Professor Hollis. — Resistance of Materials (second course) . 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 22 So. ToUl 26. 

6a *A/. Mr. H. J. Hughes. — Hydraolics and Hydraulic Motors. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 36 Sc. Total 42. 

6c ^hf, Mr. H.J. Hughes. — Water Supply and Sanitary Engineering. 

2 Gr., 16 Sc, 3 Bn. Total 21. 

6d*hf. Mr. H. J. Hughes. — Canals, Rivers, and Harbors. Irrigation. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 8 Sc. Total 10. 

7a. Asst. Professor Johkson. — Bridges and Buildings. Design of Framed 
Structures. 3 Gr., 1 Se., 14 Sc. Total 18. 

8a *hf, Asst. Professor Johnson. — Masonry and Foundations. 

4 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 33 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 40. 

11a *hf, Asst. Professor Marks and Mr. Haskell. — Steam Machinery (intro- 
ductory course) . 1 Gr., 6 Se., 5 Ju., 6 So., 2 Fr., 2 Sp., 87 Sc. Total 108. 

12b ^hf. Asst. Professor Marks. — Elements of Thermodynamics. Theory of 
Heat Engines. 1 Gr., 3 Se., 2 Ju., 38 Sc Total 44. 

12a ^hf. Asst. Professor Marks. — Efficiency and Economics of Heat Engines. 

13 Sc Total 18. 

I2e^hf, Asst. Professor Burke. — Heating and Ventilation. 

1 Gr., 12 Sc Total 13. 

18a. Asst. Professor Marks, and Messrs. Moyer and Haskell. — Engineering 
Laboratory. Introductory course in experimental methods. 

5 Gr., 2 Se., 3 Ju., 38 Sc Total 48. 

136. Asst. Professor Marks and Mr. Moter. — Engineering Laboratory (second 
course). 12 Sc. Total 12. 

14a ^hf. Mr. Kennedy. — Machine Design (introductory course) . 

3 Sc, 27 Sc Total 30. 

146. Professor Holus. — Machine Design (second course). 10 Sc Total 10. 

15a. Professor Hollis. — Marine Engines and Boilers. 3 Sc Total 3. 

16a. Asst. Professor Adams and Mr. Whiting. — Generation, Transmission, and 
Utilization of Electrical Energy (elementary course) . 

5 Gr., 6 Sc, 4 Ju., 38 Sc. ToUl 63. 

16c. Professor Kbnnellt. — Direct Current D3rnamo-Electric Macliinery. 

2 Gr., 1 Ju., 13 Sc Total 16. 

16c. Asst. Professor Adams and Mr. Whiting. — Alternating Currents and 
Alternating Current Machinery. 4 Gr., 4 Sc. Total 8. 

16d. Asst. Professor Adams. — Dynamo Design. 4 Sc Total 4. 

16/. Mr. Whiting. — Electrical Engineering Laboratory. 1 Gr., 7 Sc Total 8. 

17a ^hf. Professor Kennellt. — Electric Transmission and Distribution of 
Power. 2 Gr., 5 Sc. Total 7. 

I7b*hf. Professor Kbnnellt. — Telegraphy and Telephony. 

1 Gr., 1 Sc, 2 Ju., 15 Sc. Total 19. 

18a *V* ^BBt. Professor Burke. — Metallurgy. 1 Se., 21 Sc. Total 22. 
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21. Professor Holus. — Conference on Engineering Subjects. 26 Sc. Total 26. 

22*^/- Asst. Professor Wsstbnoabd. — Contracts and SpeciflcationB. The 
Principles of Common Law as applied to Contracts. 

2 Se., 35 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 38. 

Phyiics. 

primarily for UndergraducUei : — 

B. Professor Hall, Dr. Atrbs, and Mr. SsByias. — Experimental Physics (ele- 

mentary course). 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 7 Ju., 30 So., 47 Fr., 9 Sp., 73 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 173. 

C. AMt. Professor Sabinb, Dr. H. W. Morsb, and Mr. L. D. Hill. — Experi- 

mental Physics. Mechanics, Sound, Light, Magnetism, and Electric!^. 
1 Or., 16 Se., 13 Ju., 28 So., 53 Fr., 4 Sp., 83 Sc. Total 198. 

1. Professor Hall and Bfr. McKat. — General Descriptiye Physics. 

4 Se., 6 Ju., 7 So., 4 Fr., 1 Sp., 25 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 48. 

2*jk/. Asst. Professor Sabink. — The Theory of Light in its application to 
familiar optical phenomena and to optical instruments. 

1 Se., 3 Ju., 3 So., 6 Sc. Total 13. 

11 'jk/. Dr. H. W. MoRSB. — The Theory of Primary and Secondary Batteries. 
Galvanic Cells; Lead, Iron-Nickel, and Thallium Storage Batteries; 
Electricity Direct from Coal. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 8 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sp., 11 Sc. Total 32. 

For UndergradttcUes and Oradvates : — 

S. Professor B. O. Pbircb and Dr. Atrbs. — Electrostatics, Electrokinematics, 
and parts of Electromagnetism. 

5 Gr., 5 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 11 Sc. Total 26. 

U ^kf. Dr. Ltm AW. — Electric Conduction in Gases with special reference to the 
Theory of Ions. 4 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sc. Total 12. 

4. Professor Trowbridgb, Dr. G. W. Piercb, and Dr. Ltman. — Electro- 

dynamics, Magnetism, and Electromagnetism. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 3 Sc. ToUl 7. 

5. Asst. Professor Sabihb. — Light. 6 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 7. 

(ki'^/. Professor Hall. — Elements of Thermodynamics. 

3 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 6. 

66 'A/. Professor Hall. — Modern Developments and Applications of Thermo- 
dynamics. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

14 'A/. Dr. H. W. Morse. — The Theory of Photography. Actinometry, Re- 
versible and Irreversible Photochemical Reactions, Theory of the Latent 
Image, Development, Fixing, Intensification, etc. ; Color Photography ; 
Catagraphy. 1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2 

I5*kf. Dr. G. W. Pierce. — Radiation. 6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

17 kf. Professor Hall. — The Theory of Probability and the Kinetic Theory of 
Gases. 3 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 4. 

}9. Professor B. O. Pbirce and Dr. G. W. Pierce. — The Mathematical Theoiy 
of Electricity and Magnetism. 6 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 7. 
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CouitSBS OF Research. 

20a. Professor Trowbridge. — Light and Electricity. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

20c. Professor Hall. — Heat and Electricity. 1 6r., 1 Sc. Total 2. 

Chemistry. 

Primarily for Undergraduaies : — 

1. Professor C. L. Jackson, Mr. Calhane, and Messrs. Mark, Behb, Wtmam, 
Carlton, Corson, Benedict, and R. F. Jackson. — Descriptiye Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

17 Se., 26 Ja., 68 So., 90 Fr., 10 Sp., 128 Sc, I Ba. Total 885. 

2 ^hf. Dr. Baxter. — Organic Chemistry (elementary coarse) . 

12 Se., 24 Ju., 24 So., 16 Sc, 1 Bn. Total 77. 

8 Asst. Professor Sanger, Mr. McCarthy, and Messrs. Bonnet, Butler, 
and Langm AID. — Qualitative Analysis. 

1 Gr., 10 Se., 86 Ju., 39 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 86 Sc ToUl 124. 

4. Dr. Baxter and Mr. Forbes. — Quantitatiye Analysis, grayimetric and 

Yolumetric 1 Gr., 6 Se., 15 Ju., 8 So., 14 Sc Total 89. 

For UndergradiicUei and OraduaUs : — ' 

8*V* Professor Richards and Dr. G. N. Lewis. — The Historical Develop- 
ment of Chemical Theory. 4 Se., 9 Ju., 11 So., 11 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 86. 

11. Asst. Professor Sanger. — Industrial Chemistry. 

8 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 7 Sc. Total 21. 

%^hf. Dr. Baxter and Mr. Hines. — Advanced Quantitative Analysis. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Ju., 7 Sc. Total 16. 

10 *hf. Dr. Baxter and Mr. Hines. — Gas Analysis. 

5 Gr., 6 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 6 Sc. Total 21. 

5. Professor H. B. Hill and Mr. Busse. — The Carbon Compounds. 

2 Gr., 7 Se., 4 Ju., 1 So., 7 Sc. Total 21. 
PrimoArily for Oraduaiei : — 

6. Professor Richards and Mr. R. C. Wells. — Physical Chemistry. 

6 Gr., 3 Se., 3 Sc. Total 12. 

12 ^hf. Dr. Baxter. — Photochemistry, including the use of Optical Instruments 
in Chemistry. 3 Gr., 2 Sc, 4 Sc. Total 9. 

7 *hf Dr. G. N. Lewis. — Electrochemistry. 7 Gr., 3 Se., 8 Sc. Total 18. 

13'^. Dr. Lewis. — Experimental Electrochemistry. 5 Gr., 1 Sc Total 6. 

14. Dr. Lewis. — Advanced Physical Chemistry. Chemical Kinetics and 
Equilibrium. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Courses of Research. 

20a. Professor Richards and Dr. Baxter. — Inorganic Chemistry, including 
Determination of Atomic Weights. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

206. Professor C. L. Jackson. — Organic Chemistry. 6 Gr. Total 5. 

20c. Professor H. B. Hill. — Organic Chemistry. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

20(2. Professor Richards and Dr. Lewis. — Physical Chemistry. 5 Gr. Total 5. 

20e. Asst. Professor Sanger. — Applied Chemistry. 3 Gr. Total 8. 
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Botany. 
lYimarilyfor Undergraduaie» : — 

1 *hf. Professor Goodalb, Mr. Plowmjlk, and other assistants. — Botany 

(introductory coarse). 

14 Se., 15 Ja., 41 So., 58 Fr., 7 Sp., 86 Sc, 1 Bn. Total 172. 

2 ^hf. Professor Thaxtbb, and Messrs. Blakbslbb and Johnston. — Mor^ 

phology of Plants. 4 Gr., 2 8e., 5 Jn., 12 So., 1 Fr., 19 Sc. Total 48. 

For UndergraducUes cmd Oraduaie» : — 

8. Asst. Professor Jbffbbt and Mr. Plowman. — Botany (second coarse). 
Morphology, Histology, and Physiology of Flowering Plants. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 8 So., 2 Sc. Total 7. 

6*A/. Professor Thaxter and Mr. Blakbslbb. — Cryptogamic Botany. Bac- 
teria, Mycetozoa, Fangi, and Algae. 8 Gr., 1 Ja., 1 So., 6 Sc. Total 11. 

PrmaHly for Oraduatei : — 

COURSBS OF RbSBARCH. 

lOa. Professor Goodalb and Asst. Professor Jbffrbt. — Stmctare and 
DeTelopment of Phanerogams. Experimental Vegetable Physiology. 
Economic Botany, with special reference to Tropical Plants. 

2 Gr. Total 2. 

106. Professor Thaxter. — Stractare and Deyelopment of Cryptogams. 

2 Gr. Total 2. 

tOe. Professor B. L. Robinson. — Taxonomy of Phanerogams. 

1 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 2. 

Zoology. 

Prima/rUyfor Undergraduatei : — 

1 ^hf, Asst. Professor G. H. Parker, Mr. G. Sm fth, and other assistants. -^ 
Zoology (introdactory coarse) . 

2 Gr., 18 Se., 20 Ja., 80 So., 41 Fr., 4 Sp., 84 Sc, 1 Ba. Total 145. 

Vhf, Dr. Castlb, Mr. Peters, and other assistants. — Morphology of Animals. 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 4 Ju., 18 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 17 Sc. Total 48. 

For Undergraduatei and Oraduaiei : — 

8. Dr. H. W. Rand and Mr. Carpenter. — Comparatiye Anatomy of Verte- 
brates. 8 Gr., 8 Se., 4 Ja., 8 So., 8 Sc. Total 21. 

i^hf. Professor Mark and Dr. H. W. Rand. — Microscopical Anatomy. 

8 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ja., 3 Sc. Total 9. 

6*\f. Professor Mark and Dr. H. W. Rand. — Embryology of Vertebrates. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ja., 4 Sc. Total 9 

9 ^hf. Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Fossil Inyertebrates. 

1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

9a*hf. Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Fossil Invertebrates. Advanced 
studies of special groaps. 1 Se. Total 1. 

10. Dr. Castle. — Experimental Morphology. Ontogenesis. 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sc. Total 6. 
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13 ^hf. Asst. ProfesBor G. H. Pabkbr. — Introduction to the study of the Ner- 
TOUB System. 5 Gr., 2 Se., 1 So., 4 Sc. Total 12. 

16*^. Asst. Professor G. H. Pabkbb. — The Structure and FunctionB of the 
Nerrous System and its Relation to Animal Habits. Central Nerroua 
Organs and Terminal Organs of Efferent Nerves. 

4 Gr., 8 Se., 1 So., 3 Sc. Total 11. 

Primarily for Chradvaiei : — 

COUBSB OF ReBBABCH. 

20. Professor Mabk, Asst. Professors R. T. Jackson and G. H. Pabkbb, and 
Dr. Castle. — Zoological Inyestigations. 8 Gr., 1 Se., 3 Sc. Total 12. 

Geology and Geography. 

IVimarily for UndergrculucUes : — 

A ^hf. Mr. Read, assisted by Mr. Wildeb. — Physiography of the Lands. 

1 Gr., 9 Se., 4 Ju., 11 So., 3 Fr., 42 Sc, 3 Bu. Total 78. 

B *hf Asst. Professor Wabd, assisted by Mr. Wildeb. — Meteorology (ele- 
mentary course) . 

1 Gr., 8 Se., 7 Ju., 19 So., 27 Fr., 1 Sp., 64 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 118. 

4 ^hf. Professor Shaleb, assisted by Messrs. P. S. Smfth and Goldthwait. — 
Elementary Geology. 
1 Gr., 27 Se., 48 Ju., 138 So., 179 Fr., 8 Sp., 100 Sc, 1 Bu. ToUl 602. 

6*^/. Asst. Professor J. B. Woodwobth, aided by Bfr. Goldthwait and other 
assistants. — Elementary Field and Laboratory Geology. 

4 Gr., 4 Se., 18 Ju., 29 So., 62 Fr., 4 Sp., 69 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 182. 

1 ^hf. Asst. Professor Wabd. — Meteorology (second course). 

2 Se., 1 Ju., 6 Sc Total 9. 
Fbr Undergraduaiei and Oraduaies : — 

6 *hf. Professor Davis and Mr. Read. — Physiography of the United States. 

2 Gr., 3 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So., 2 Fr., 23 Sc Total 36. 

8. Asst. Professor J. B. Woodwobth, assisted by Mr. P. S. Smith. — Greneral 
Geology. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 21 Sc. Total 27. 

10. Professor H. L. Smtth, assisted by Mr. Hekdebson. — Mining Geology. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 3 Ju., 9 Sc ToUl 17. 

22. Dr. Jaooab, assisted by Mr. LaFobob. — Advanced Geological Field Work. 
Areal Geology in the vicinity of Boston. 6 Gr., 1 Se., 8 Sc. Total 14. 

n*hf Dr. Jaooab, assisted by Mr. LaFoboe. — Experimental and Dynamical 
Geology. 1 Gr., 1 Ju., 3 Sc Total 6. 

16 *fc/. Asst. Professor J. B. Woodwobth. — Glacial Geology. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 So., 2 Sc. ToUl 6. 

19 * A/. Asst. Professor Wabd. — General Climatology. 2 Sc. Total 2. 

26 *hf. Asst. Professor Wabd. — Climatology of the United States. 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 4 Sc. Total 6. 
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U^hf. Professor Shaler, assisted by Mr. Rbad. — General Palaeontology. 

18 Se., 18 Ja., 8 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 21 Sc. Total 62. 

11. Aut. Professor R. T. Jacksok, assisted by Mr. Cushmak. — Palaeontology. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 6 Sc. Total 8. 

15. Aist. Professor R. T. Jaokson. Occasional Lectures by Professor Shaler. — 
Historical Geology. 1 Gr., 4 Sc. Total 5. 

18 )jk/. Professor H. L. Smyth, assisted by Mr. Hexderson. — Economic 
Geology. Non-metalliferoiis products and water supply. 

1 Gr., 11 Sc. Total 12. 
^marUyfor Oraduates : — 

Courses of Research. 

jaO. Professor Davis. — Physiography (adyanced course). 

3 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 4. 

21. Professor H. L. Smtth. — Mining Geology (advanced course). 

3 Sc. Total 3. 

S3. Professors Shaler, Davis, Wolff, and H. L. Smtth, Asst. Professor 
J. B. WooDwoRTH, and Dr. Jaooar. — Geological Investigation in the 
Field and Laboratory. 1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

26. Asst. Professor Ward. — Climatology (advanced course). 1 Se. Total 1. 

Mineralogy and Petrography. 

JHmarilyfor Undergraduates : — 

8. Asst. Professor Palaohb, assisted by Mr. Wood. — Mineralogy. 

4 Se., 9 Ju., 4 So., 2 Fr., 21 Sc. Total 40. 

8 ^hf. Professor Wolff. — Building Stones (course for students of Architecture). 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 11 Sc. Total 13. 

Fbr Undergraduates and Oraduates : — 

7 'A/. Asst. Professor Palache. — Crystallography. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Sc. Total 4. 

8*A/. Professor Wolff and Asst. Professor Palache. — Physical Crystal- 
lography (mainly Optical Mineralogy and its applications) . 

1 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 2. 

12. Professor Wolff, assisted by Mr. Wood. — Petrography. 2 Sc. Total 2. 

Mining and Metallurgy. 

Primartly for Undergraduates : — 

1 *hf. Professor H. L. Smtth, assisted by Mr. Henderson. — Mining. Prospect- 
ing and exploring ; sampling and the principles of exploitation. 

2 Se., 4 Ju., 14 Sc. Total 20. 

9*4f. Asst. Professor Sauveur. — General Metallurgy. 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 11 Ju., 3 So., 2 Fr., 30 Sc. Total 66. 

10 ^hf. Mr. Ratmer, assisted by Mr. P. R. Curtis. — Fire Assaying. 

2 Se., 1 Ju., 17 Sc. Total 20. 
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For Undergraduaies and Graduates : — 

2 ^hf. As8t. Professor Sauvbur, assisted by Mr. Botntok. — Metallurgy of iron 
and steel. 2 Gr., 19 Sc. Total 21. 

8 *hf. Professor H. L. Smtth. — Metallurgy of copper, nickel, lead, zinc, and 
the minor metals. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 18 Sc. Total 20. 

4. Mr. Ratmer, assisted by Mr. P. R. Curtis. — Ore-dressing, Concentration, 

and Biilling. 1 Gr., 2 Se., 15 Sc. Total 18. 

6 ^hf. Professor H. L. Smtth. — Mining. Metal and coal mining; exploitation. 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 15 Sc. Total 19. 

11 *hf. Mr. Ratmbr. ~ Mining Plant. 2 Gr., 18 Sc. Total 15. 

6 *hf. Mr. C. H. White, assisted by Mr. Schoenfuss. — Metallurgical Chem- 
istry. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 13 Sc. Total 16. 

7. Mr. C. H. White, assisted by Mr. Schoenfuss. — Metallurgical Chemistry 
(adyanced course). 1 Gr., 2 Se., 9 Sc. Total 12. 

8 ^hf. Mr. C. H. White. — Leaching Processes for Gold and Silrer Ores. 

1 Gr., 5 Sc. Total 6. 

12. Mr. Rather. — Biining. The study of mining operations. 11 Sc. Total 11. 

14 *hf. Asst. Professor Sauybur, assisted by Mr. Botmtok. — Metallography. 

1 Se., 5 Sc. Total 6. 

17 *hf. Mr. Ratmer. — Mine Surveying. The general principles of underground 
and claim surveying. The construction of maps, sections, and models. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 12 Sc. Total 14. 

Jhrimarily for Oraduaies : — 

Course of Resbaroh. 

20. Asst. Professor Sauybur. — Metallography and the Physics of Metals. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

Anthropology. 

For UhdergraducUes and Oraduaies : — 

1. Dr. Russell. — Gkneral Anthropology. 

1 Gr., 15 Se., 11 Ju., 14 So., 3 Fr., 7 Sc. Total 51. 

5. Dr. Dixon. — American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

1 Gr., 6 Se., 2 So., 1 Fr. Total 9. 

Prima/rily for Oraduaies : — 

X2*hf. Dr. Russell. — Somatology. 2 Se., 1 So. Totals. 

{8 ^hf. Dr. Dixon. — Primitive Religions. Theories of origin, animism, totem- 
ism, fetishism, ceremonial, symbolism, comparative mythology, and 
folklore. 1 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So , 1 Sc. Total 10. 

J4*V* Dr. Russell. — Prehistoric Archaeology. European Ethnology. 

1 Gr., 4 Se. Total 5. 

XJ*hf. Dr. Dixon. — Ethnology of Polynesia and Australia. 

6 Se., 8 Ju., 5 So., 2 Fr., 8 Sc. Total 24. 
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CouRSBs OF Special Study. 

X20a. Professor Putitam. — American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 
t206. Dr. RussBLL. — Advanced Somatology. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

1. Drs. Dablhto, Psotakdib, and Baoox . — Elementary Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. Personal Hygiene. Emergencies. 

19 Se., 24 Ju., 54 So., 5 Fr., 2 Sp., 24 Sc. Total 128. 

In accordance with a vote of the President and Fellows whereby 
the Faculty may, under certain conditions, authorize a Doctor of 
Philosophy or a Doctor of Science to give instruction gratuitously or 
for such fees as he may himself collect, Dr. Karl Schmidt conducted 
a course in The Logical Foundations of Arithmetic, Dr. L. A. 
Freedman a course in The Sources of Modem German Aesthetics, 
and Dr. W. F. Tilton a course in The History of the Armada. 

Summer Courses of Instruction^ 1903, 

The following seventy-two courses, an increase of twenty-eight 
once the preceding year, were given, under the direction of the 
Faculty, in the summer of 1903. The abbre^aations, with the 
addition of S.S. for ** member of the Summer School," are the same 
as those in the preceding list. A hand Qp points to each course 
that may be counted toward a degree : — 

Sanskrit. 

I. Professor Lanxak, assisted by Dr. Rtder. — Sanskrit for Beginners. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 2 S. S. Total 2. 

Greek. 

A. Dr. Chase. — Oreek for Beginners. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Fr., 11 S. S. Total 12. 

B, Professor A. R. Bbhnbb (Phillips Acad., Andover). — Course in Homer for 

Teachers. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 So., 3 S. S. Total 4. 

Latin. 

A. Dr. Baker. — General Coarse for Teachers. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

37 S. S. Total 37. 

B. Dr. Rand. — The Life and Works of Virgil. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

IR., lOS. S. Total 11. 
English. 

A, Asst. Professor Hublbut, Messrs. Castle and Ells. — EngUsh Composition 
(elementary course). 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

lSc.,60S.S. Total 61. 
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B, Mr. Grebnouoh. — English Composition (advanced course). 5 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 1 Sc, 49 8. S. Total 50. 

C Mr. RiDEOUT. — English Composition (second advanced coarse). 5 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 15 S. S. Total 15. 

D. Mr. Carletok. — English Composition (argumentation). 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 4 S. S. Total 4. 

Mr. Retnolds. — College Admission Requirements in English. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 69 S. S. Total 69. 

Dr. Brown. — Anglo-Saxon. Anglo-Saxon Reader and Grammar. 5 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 8 S. S. Total 8. 

Dr. HoTT. — Chaucer. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 2 S. S. Total 2. 

Dr. Nbilson. — Shakspere. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 18 S. S. Total 18. 

Professor Thorxdikb (Northwestern Univ.). — English Literature in Outline, 
from Anglo-Saxon Times to the Present. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

7 S. S. Total 7. 

Dr. Tupper. — English Literature from the Middle of the Sixteenth Century to 
the Death of Milton. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 6 S. S. Total 6. 

Mr. CoPBLAMD. — English Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 5 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 18 S. S. Total 18. 

Professor Thorn dike (Northwestern Univ.) . — English Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century, from the publication of the Lyrical Ballads to the death 
of Tennyson. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 27 S. S. Total 27. 

A. Mr. Winter, Mr. E. M. Lewis (Williams College), and Mr. Willard. — 

Public Speaking, Reading, Voice Training. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

20 S. S. Total 20. 

B. Mr. Winter and Mr. E. M. Lewis. — Reading and Oral Discussion. 5 times 

a week, for 6 weeks. 5 S. S. Total 5. 

C. Mr. Winter. — Platform speaking. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

6 S. S. Total 6. 
German. 

A. Dr. CoAR. — Composition and Conversation ; Methods of Teaching German. 

5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 80 S. S. Total 30. 

B. Professor H. 8. White. — German Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 

5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 5 S. 8. Total 5. 

C. Dr. Walz. — German Literature in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 

5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 5 S. 8. Total 5. 

French. 

A. Mr. Snow. — Intermediate French Course for Teachers. 6 times a week, for 

6 weeks. 1 Sc, 16 S. 8. Total 17. 

B. Professor W. F. Gibsb (Univ. of Michigan). — French Literature of the 

Seventeenth Century. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 2 8. S. Total 2. 

C Asst. Professor Babbitt. — French Literature of the Last Three Onturies. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 4 S. 8. Total 4. 
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Spanish. 

A. Aflst. Professor Ford. — Introductoiy Coarse. 5 timef a week, for 6 weeks. 

3S.S. Totals. 

B. Asst. Professor Ford. — AdTsnced Coarse. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

7S.S. Total 7. 

Russian. 

Asst. Professor Wibnbr. — Elementary Coarse. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

2 S. S. Total 8. 

History and Goyemment. 

A. Professor Haskihs and Mr. E. Kimball. — Roman EUstoiy. 5 times a week, 

for 6 weeks. 9 S. S. Total 9. 

B. Professor Haskiks and Dr. A. H. Wildb (Northwestern Uniy.). — Mediaeyal 

History. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 21 S. S. Total 21. 

C. Dr. A. L. Cross (Uniy. of Michigan). — English History. 28 lectures, sup- 

plemented by written exercises. 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

10 S. S. Total 10, 

2). Dr. A. L. Cross (Uniy. of Michigan) and Mr. E. Koiball. — American 
History. Lectures and training in the use of materials, and in the appli- 
cation of the laboratory method of study. 25 lectures, supplemented by 
4 pieces of written work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Sc, 39 S. S. Total 40. 

B. Dr. J. P. Warreh. — Modem Constitutional Goyemment. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 4 S. S. Total 4. 

/. Professor Gross. — English Institutions in the Middle Ages. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 1 S. S. Total 1. 

Bconomics. 

A. Dr. Sprague. — Outlines of Economics. Theory and principles. 5 times a 

week, for 6 weeks. 4 S. S. Total 4. 

B. Dr. Spbaoub. — Economic History of the United States. 5 times a week, 

for 6 weeks. 1 Gr., 2 S. S. Total 3. 

C. Mr. J. H. Patten. — Railways and Other Public Works under Public and 

Corporate Management. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 3 S. S. Total 3. 

Psychology. 

A, Dr. Yerkes. — Lecture Course : The Principles, Methods, and Applications 

of Psychology. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 18 S. S. Total 18. 

B. Dr. Yerkes and Dr. D. C. Rogers. — Laboratory Course : An Experimental 

Stody of Sensation, Perception, Attention, and Reaction, with Demonstra- 
tions. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 13 S. S. Total 18. 
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Education. 

81. Mr. A. 0. Norton. — The History of Education since the Twelfth Century. 

5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 8 S. S. Total 8. 

82. Professor Hanits. — General Principles of Education. Courses of study; 

and some phases of organization and administration of schools and school 
systems. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 59 S. 8. Total 59. 

88. Professor Hakts. — Organization and Administration of Schools and School 
Systems. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 19 S. 8. Total 19. 

85. Mr. A. O. Norton. — Psychology and Education. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 6 8. S. Total 6. 

8 lOd. Mr. W. H. Cushino. — The Methods and Equipment of a Teacher of 
History. Lectures, discussions, reading, and written work. 5 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 7 S. 8. Total 7. 

810e. Professor D. E. Smith (Columbia Uniy.). — The History and Teaching 
of Mathematics. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 R., 28 8. 8. Total 24. 

Theory of Design. 

Dr. Ross, and Messrs. H. H. Clark, H. H. Carroll, and E.O. Parker. — Lec- 
tures, with experimental practice, for designers, for teachers of Drawing 
and Painting, and for teachers of the History of Art. 5 times a week, for 

6 weeks. 1 8c., 87 8. 8. Total 88. 

Architectural Drawing. 

Mr. Swan. — Architectural Drawing. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Sc, 1 Bu., 10 8. S. Total 12. 

Hnaic. 

I. Mr. L. A. CoKRNB. — Grammar and Principles. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 9 8. 8. Total 9. 

II. Mr. L. A. CoERNB. — General Course. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

4 S. 8. Total 4. 

Mathematics. 

SD. Asst. Professor Lots. — Advanced Algebra. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 4 Se., 1 Ju., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 29 8. 8. Total 87. 

SE. Dr. Huntington. — Solid Geometry. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Ju., 2 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sc, 1 R., 9 S. 8. Total 17. 

8A. Mr. C. H. Ashton. — Plane Trigonometry. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 1 Ju., 4 So., 1 Fr., 1 R., 12 S. 8. ToUl 19. 

SB. Mr. C. H. Ashton. — Plane Analytic Geometry. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 1 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 4 Sc, 9 8. S. Total 17. 

82. Dr. Huntington. — Differential and Integral Calculus. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 1 Ju., 8 So., 9 Sc, 12 8. S. Total 25. 

818. Asst. Professors Osgood and B6ohbr. — The Theory of Functions. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 6 S. 8. Total 6. 
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Physics. 

B. Professor W. £. McElfbssh and Mr. L. D. Hill. — ElemeDtary Physics. 

5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 So., 2 Fr., 34 S. S. Total 37. 

tBf^ G' Asst. Professor SABnne. — Advanced Physics. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 1 Se., 1 So., 1 Sc, 12 S. S. Total 16. 

4. Dr. PiXRCB. — Magnetism, Electromagnetism, and Electrodynamics. 5 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 8 S. S. Total 8. 

Chemistry. 

Dr. Baxter, assisted by Messrs. R. C. Wblls and A. B. Lamb. — Elementary 
Chemistry. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 So., 1 Fr., 14 S. S. Total 16. 

Dr. Baxtbr, assisted by Messrs. R. C. Wells and A. B. Lamb. — Organic 

Chemistry. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Me., 7 S. S. Total 10. 
Dr. Baxter, assisted by Messrs. R. C. Wells and A. B. Lamb. — Qaantitatiye 

Analysis. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Me., 8 S. S. Total 9. 

Dr. Baxter. — Research work under direction of Instructor. 1 S. S. Total 1. 

Botany. 

51. Messrs. R. G. Lbavitt, Plowman, and Dandemo. — Introductory 
Course : Elementary Morphological, Physiological, and Ecological Botany. 

6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

8 Ju., 3 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 10 S. S. Total 19. 

52. Mr. R. 6. Leayitt and assistants. — Adranced Course : Morphology of 
Special Groups; Derelopment of the Plant Kingdom. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 1 Fr., 11 S. S. Total 12. 

Geology. 

51. Professor SHALSRand Professor J. E. Woodmaic. — Elementary course. 
Lectures, laboratory, and field work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 So., 3 Fr., 6 Sc, 12 S. S. Total 21. 

52. Asst. Professor J. B. WooDwoRTtf. — Field Work in Geology. 
5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 So., 3 S. S. Total 4. 

S4. Mr. C. H. White. — Geological Field Work in the Rocky Mountain 
Region. 8 So., 2 Sc, 8 S. S. Total 18. 

Geography. 

Mr. H. T. Burr, assisted by Mr. F. M. Wilder. — Lectures, laboratory, 
and field work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 40 S. S. Total 40. 

Physical Education. 

Dr. Saroekt and assistants. — Elementary and advanced courses in theory. 
5 weeks. 93 S. S. Total 93. 

Dr. Sargent and assistants. — Elementary and advanced courses in practice. 
5 weeks. 160 S. S. Total 160. 

Historical Excursions. 

Mr. W. E. DoRMAN, assisted by Mr. G. Newhall. — Historical Excursions. 
1 lecture and 7 excursions. 
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The following courses were given in the summer as part of the 
regular instruction of the Lawrence Scientific School : — 

Engineering. 

4a. Mr. Huohbs. — Plane Snryeying. Field work. Daily, 6 weeks. 

1 Gr., 6 Se., 21 Ju., 21 So., 11 Fr., 2 Sp., 62 Sc, 8 S. S. Total 122. 

4c. Mr. Huohbs. — Greodetic Surveying. Daily, 5 weeks. 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 12 Ju., 12 So., 8 Fr., 32 Sc, 8 S. S. Total 76. 

4d, Mr. Huohbs. — Railroad Surveying. Daily, 8 weeks. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 12 Ju., 18 So., 8 Fr., 88 Sc, 8 8. S. Total 79. 

10a. Asst. Professor Burrb, assisted by Mr. F. W. Turner. — Chipping, 
filing, and fitting. 90 hours. 

1 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr., 21 Sc, 3 S. S. Total 28. 

105. Asst. Professor Burke, assisted by Mr. F. W. Turnbr. — Blacksmithing. 
90 hours. 1 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr., 20 Sc, 2 S. S. Total 26. 

10c. Asst. Professor Burkb, assisted by Mr. F. W. Turner. — Pattern Making, 
etc 90 hours. 1 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr., 21 Sc, 4 S. S. Total 29. 

lOe. Asst. Professor Burke, assisted by Mr. F. W. Turner. — Machine-Shop 
Practice. 90 hours. 1 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr., 18 Sc, 8 S. 8. Total 26. 

The numbering of courses of instruction, as the foregoing table 
shows, has become almost chaotic. Each Department had once a 
numbering of its own that seemed clear and reasonable ; but none, 
unless it be the Department of Engineering, had a numbering that 
could be logically extended in several directions to match the growth 
of the elective work. In the Department of English, for example, 
Coui-se 36 is Beowulf for Graduates, whereas Course 28 is an outline 
of English Literature, designed for Freshmen only : Courses 42a and 
76 are in the same group, each covering a period of English Litera- 
ture ; but Course 42a covers a period by several centuries the earlier, 
of which a part is covered by a graduate course, numbered 4. Any 
confusion in the presentation of infoimation to the public lessens, 
though in ever so small a degree, the respect of the public for the 
University ; and confusion in the numbering of our courses wastes 
the time of all persons who use the elective lists. We need number- 
ing or nomenclature that shall tell the reader at once whether a 
course is elementary or advanced and shall not be rendered obsolete 
by the establishment of new courses. That such a nomenclature 
may be devised I have no doubt ; but thus far nobody has devised it. 
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Instruction provided for 1903-04. 

Some of the new courses for 1903-04 are of peculiar interest. 
Dr. Ryder lectures on Sanskrit Drama, and requires for the course 
no knowledge of Sanskrit; Assistant Professor Harris deals with 
the Homeric Poems and with their influence to the time of the Renais- 
sance ; Professor H. W. Smyth lectures on the History of Classical 
Greek Literature, and directs the students' private reading; Pro- 
fessor Oertel, of Yale University, gives a Greneral Introduction to 
Comparative Philology; Professor Capps, of the University of 
Chicago, discusses Greek Comedy and the Greek Theatre ; Dr. Neil- 
Bon and Mr. J. G. Hart treat English Literature in outline for persons 
who have not taken the Freshman course in the same subject ; Mr. 
Copeland lectures on the Lives and Characters of Men of Letters, 
English and American ; Professor Kittredge conducts special studies 
in Chaucer; Professor Francke, reinforced by the new Germanic 
Museum, deals with Grerman Religious Sculpture from the Eleventh 
to the end of the Thirteenth Century, and its relation to homiletic 
and legendary literature; Assistant Professors Marcou and Ford 
offer a general view of Spanish Literature; Assistant Professor 
Fletcher and Dr. E. K. Rand give the History of Pastoral Litera- 
ture, including the Classical Pastoral, the Latin Pastoral of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and the Pastoral in Modem 
European Literature ; Dr. Potter lectures on Epic Poetry ; Professor 
Taussig, after two years' absence, comes back to strengthen the 
Department of Economics ; Professor Kittredge and Assistant Pro- 
fessor F. N. Robinson discuss Germanic and Celtic Religions ; Dr. 
Chase lectures on the History of Greek Vase Painting ; Mr. Whitte- 
more offers a course in Celestial Mechanics ; Dr. Morse considers 
the Theory of Photography ; Dr. Dixon offers to conduct the study 
of selected texts in the languages of American Indians ; Mr. R. T. 
Fisher and Mr. J, G. Jack give courses in Forestry. It is a matter 
of regret that the number of courses in the Fine Arts remains dispro- 
portionately small. Expansion in this Department becomes almost 
a necessity. 

DATE OF ISSUING THE ELECTIVE PAMPHLET. 

Among the larger universities, Harvard has always been late in 
the publication of its courses of study. Believing it important that 
the Announcement of the Coui'ses of Instruction for any academic 
year shoald be made some weeks before the close of the preceding 
academic year, the Committee on Instruction succeeded in issuing 
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the elective pamphlet much earlier than usual. Such an early issue 
makes necessary some changes in later editions, but is of great 
advantage to all three schools under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
It is of peculiar advantage to the Graduate School. 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS IN MUSIC. 

In the course of the academic year, the Faculty added both 
Harmony and Counterpoint to the optional subjects in the require- 
ments for admission to Harvard College and the Lawrence Scientific 
School. Harmony is an elementary subject, counting two points ; 
and Counterpoint is an advanced subject, counting two points. 
To meet the needs of students who have passed the admission 
requirement in Harmony, a new elective course (Music la) has been 
established in that subject ; the old course for beginners (Music 1) 
still continues. 

HARVARD COLLEGE AND THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

EXAMINATION BOARD. 

In my last report I suggested, as others have done, that the 
Faculty might well consider the relation of the Harvard admission 
examinations to the examinations conducted by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Harvard College has steadily opposed admis- 
sion by certificate, and has steadily refused to admit as Freshmen 
any candidates that have not passed admission examinations which 
it has itself administered. It has frequently conferred with other 
colleges in behalf of certain common requirements for admission; 
but it has made its own examination papers, read its own examina- 
tion books, and voted on the admission or rejection of its own 
candidates. When, a dozen years ago, the Committee on Admission 
from Other Colleges had admitted as Freshmen a few Sophomoi*e8 
from colleges of good standing, the practice was promptly stopped, 
as by common consent objectionable. The one exception to the 
strict rule of Harvard examinations for Harvard candidates is the 
crediting of persons who hold Yale preliminary certificates with such 
elementary examinations as they have passed at Yale, provided they 
pass con'e8[)onding advanced examinations at Harvard. If, for 
example, a candidate has a Yale certificate in plane geometry, he is 
credited with that subject at Harvard on passing the Harvard exami- 
nation in solid geometry ; if he has a Yale certificate in the elemen- 
tary part of the examination in Greek, he is credited with elementary 
Greek at Harvard on passing the Harvard examination in advanced 
Greek. The Harvard admission examinations, theoretically at any 
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rate, differ from many other examinations in testing not so much 
what a boy has done as what he can do. It is this principle that 
has made them recognized by teachers generally as hardest to pass 
and highest in their standards, and as doing important service to 
edacation in America. The Facalty has felt sure that many other 
examinations, which on paper are as hard or harder, are different in 
principle and in results ; and it has feared that any kind of examina- 
tion trust might jeopardize the principle which it has been years in 
establishing and maintaining. It has believed that in keeping entire 
control of its own examinations it has kept, as it could keep in 
no other way, the power of showing, undimmed by intercollegiate 
politics or by bewildering compromise, a Harvard ideal in education. 
Strongly sympathizing with these views, I believe, nevertheless, that 
a more liberal policy toward the examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Boai*d would, in the long run, be helpful, not merely to 
the schools, but to Harvard College itself, since the present policy 
cuts off from Harvard College many an enterprising youth who must 
take his chance of preparation in a high school able to fit boys for 
Harvard, but outside of direct Harvard influence, and unable to 
provide a special kind of work for one or two Harvard candidates. 
The papers produced by the Collie Board are certainly hard enough, 
if they are taken seriously, to satisfy Harvard requirements ; and 
Harvard College may i*eadily make sure that in the examination 
books of Harvard candidates the questions and the answers shall be 
taken seriously. Thus, stiU keeping examinations of its own. 
Harvard College need shut out no boy who could appreciate its 
advantages and would make good use of them. Incidentally, the 
recognition of the College Examination Boarcl by Harvard College 
would be of service to Radcliffe College, whose numbers and traditions 
are not so strong as Harvard's, and whose ^^ feeding schools" are 
less likely to provide special courses for its admission examinations. 
I need hardly say, however, that I am now advocating the change in 
behalf of Harvard Collie and young men — not of Radcliffe CoUege 
and young women. 

HONORS IN LITERATURE. 

In January the Faculty adopted an important proposition of the 
Divisions of Ancient and Modem Languages in regard to a new form 
of Honors. These Honors are called Honors in Literature, and are 
open to undergraduates; that is, to candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. In the language of the announcement, the purpose 
of these Honors in Literature is to * ^ offer in addition to the existing 
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schemes for Honors a plan that will encourage undergraduates to 
combine reading in the classics with reading in the modern languages. 
It is desired to emphasize in this way the underlying unity of literary 
study, and especially the interdependence of classical and modem 
literature." An important part of the scheme is the recognition of 
work done outside of college courses. The student must have con- 
siderable attainments in at least two languages and literatures beside 
his own — one ancient and one modem. In each case, he must show 
a good reading knowledge of the language, acquaintance with the 
general history of the literature, and a thorough study of a subject 
from the literature. 

The Divisions have in mind the kind of student who should always 
have been a candidate for Honors, but has seldom or never found 
the right Department in which to apply. Such a student may be 
better educated in literature than many of those who have specialized 
so minutely as to become suitable candidates for Honors in a single 
Department of linguistic and literary study. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF HONORS. 

As has been frequently said, the condition of Honors in Harvard 
University is deplorable. The number of candidates is absurdly 
small in proportion to the number of earnest and able students ; and 
the disproportion leads to the belief that there is something radically 
wrong in our present requirements. One of the most important 
problems before the Faculty of Arts and Sciences is the production 
of a scheme of requirements for Honors which is likely to interest 
every earnest and capable student. 

In June the Faculty voted on the recommendation of Professor 
Moi'gan ^^ that the committees administering Honors be requested to 
consider the present requirements for them, and to report whether it 
is expedient to make changes and new proposals with a view to the 
encouragement of candidacy, and especially whether the attainment 
of Honors might be made part of the qualifications for a degree." 
On this matter no definite action has yet been taken. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR A.M. 

In November, 1902, on the motion of Professor von Jagemann, 
the Faculty voted : — 

That the Administrative Board of the Graduate School be requested 
to formulate and re]X)rt to the Faculty a plan for a change in the 
requirements for A.M., to the eff'ect that this degree may henceforth 
be obtained for high attainments in a chosen field, to be tested by 
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special examination and other suitable means, without reference to 
the courses the candidate may have taken here or elsewhere, and the 
marks he may have obtained in them ; provided only that he holds 
the degree of A.B. of Harvard College, or a similar degree from 
some other college of good standing, and that he has fulfilled the 
statutory requirements of residence. 

In April, 1903, the following new statement of the requirements 
for the degree of A.M. was formally adopted : — 

The ordinary requirement for the degree of Master of Arts for a 
graduate of a college or scientific school of good standing consists of at 
kasi one year of residence and study devoted to advanced work approved 
by the Administrative Board of the Graduate School as affording suitable 
preparation for the degree and completed with high credit. Other persons 
will be admitted to the degree on conditions to be determined in each 
case. 

The programme of study for the degree of Master of Arts must form a 
consistent plan of work pursued with some definite aim, though it need 
not lie wholly in one Department or field ; this work may be done either 
in, or in connection with, the regular courses of instruction, or independ- 
ently of them. The programme is ordinarily committed to the proper 
Division Committee on Honors and Higher Degrees for its consideration 
and approval. 

Applications for the degree of Master of Arts will be received as late as 
thejifteenih day of January of the academic year in which the degree is to 
be taken ; but candidates are urged to file their applications at the begin- 
ning of the year or earlier, so that they may receive timely advice with 
reference to the work that will be expected of them for the degree. These 
i^^plicadons should be addressed to the Dean of the Graduate School. 

This change in the requirements for the degree of A.M. will be of 
great advantage to the Graduate School. It does away with much 
that is technical in the rating of our students, and gives the ablest 
men in good colleges the opportunity that they deserve. Already 
its effect is seen in the number and in the quality of students in the 
Graduate School. 

THE DEGREE OF A.B. IN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

For some years one of the rules in regard to the candidates for the 
degree of A.B. has read as follows : "In order to be recommended 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, a student, unless he be a member 
of the Graduate School, must have been registered in Harvard College 
as a candidate for that degree at least one academic year." This 
rale was made to prevent sudden applications of special students in 
the College, and of students in the Lawrence Scientific School, for 
the degree of A.B., for which they have not nominally been candi- 
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dates. The exception for members of the Graduate School has 
enabled graduates of other colleges, who might have registered in 
the Senior Class, to join the Graduate School while doing under- 
graduate work; and it has also enabled Harvard Seniors who in 
three years have finished the work for the A.B. to register as 
graduates before receiving that degree. The newly adopted rule of 
the Faculty, enabling all students who have actually done in three 
years the work for the A.B. to graduate without delay, has reduced 
the number of Harvard undergraduates who wish to take the A.B. 
in the Graduate School ; and the newly adopted requirements for the 
degree of A.M. have encouraged the better men from other colleges 
in the pursuit of the Master's d^ree rather than the Bachelor's. 
Thus the A.B. in the Graduate School has seemed likely to degenerate 
into a '^consolation degree," given to unsuccessful candidates for 
the A.M., who have nevertheless done a decent year's work, and who 
might, if previously registered in Harvard College, have received the 
degree of A.B. as Seniors. Both the admission to the Graduate 
School of students who are not graduates, and the awarding of the 
Bachelor's degree to students who become candidates at the eleventh 
hour because they can get nothing better, have seemed to the 
Faculty harmful alike to the Graduate School and to the College. 
Accordingly, on the recommendation of the Administrative Board of 
Harvard College, and with the approval of the Administrative Board 
of the Graduate School, the Faculty voted : That the terms of the 
conditions of candidacy for degrees be amended by striking from 
the fifth paragraph of page 469 of the Catalogue for 1902-03 the 
phrase, *' unless he is a member of the Graduate School (see page 
471)," and from page 471 the last paragraph, ''A student in the 
Graduate School," etc. ; that any other p}u*aseology in the descrip- 
tion of degrees at variance with these terms as amended be made to 
agree herewith, and that this change go into effect at the beginning 
of the academic year 1904-05. To this vote was attached, on the 
motion of Professor J. M. Peirce, a proviso that " a student of 
another Department of the University who wishes to transfer his 
registration to the Senior Class of Harvard College may do so at any 
time not later than the Christmas recess." 

INFORMATION FOR INSTRUCTORS. 

For some years the younger instnictors have suffered for lack of 
information in I'egard to the conduct of their courses. It is the 
policy of the University to give every instructor much freedom in 
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the use of his own methods ; but some rules are necessary to make 

clear the relation of an instructor to the Office in University Hail. 

If, for example, an instructor admits a student to his course without 

oommunicating with the Office, and the Office is held responsible for 

records of all the students in every course, the result is confusion. 

A Committee on Information for Instructors, appointed two or three 

years ago, made its first report last year. The report is in the form 

of a circular sent to all instructors under the Faculty of Arts and 

Sciences. It gives information of which much was formerly in the 

Regulations but dropped out of the Regulations when they were 

reduced to rules for students. The circular is designed to tell what 

the instructors, new or old, should know about the machinery of 

lectures and recitations, of reports for absence, of examinations and 

other tests, of admission to college courses, and, in general, of their 

relation to the Faculty and to the several administrative officers. 

THE LARGE LECTURE COURSES. 

In my last report I referred to the appointment of a conmiittee of 
the Faculty which should consider ways of making the instruction in 
Harvard College more efficient ; and I called attention to the need 
of more assistants in the large lecture courses. The committee, 
consisting of nine persons, paid special attention to the large lecture 
courses, since these courses are often regarded as a weak spot in 
Harvard instruction. The investigations and deliberations of the 
committee occupied more than a year ; its data were the replies of 
two hundred and forty-five instructors and seventeen hundred and 
fifty-seven students to carefully worded questions in its circular 
letter ; and its conclusions were unanimous. In its report, which is 
now before the Faculty, it maintains that in the large lecture courses 
the amount and the thoroughness of the work should be increased ; 
that assistants of the highest quality should be employed ; and that 
no assistant should have charge of more than eighty men in all, or 
of more than twenty men in a single section. How to meet the cost 
of lecture courses thus reorganized it is now impossible to see ; but 
if the lai^e lecture courses are to have more than an uncertain 
stimulating value some reorganization must come. 

L. B. R. BRIGGS, Dean. 



THE COLLEGE. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sm, — I have the honor to submit to you my report on the condi- 
tion of Harvard College for the academic year 1902-03. 

The total number of students at the time the Catalogue went to 
press was twenty-one hundred and nine, divided as follows : — 

Seniors 381 

Juniors 420 

Sophomores 578 

Freshmen 608 

Total number of Undergraduates 1987 

Special Students 122 

Total 2109 

The r^stration in 1902-03, compared with the figures of the pre- 
ceding year, shows a net gain of one hundred and twenty-six : — 

Gfthi. LoM. 

Seniors 85 

Juniors 8 

Sophomores 45 

Freshmen 57 

Special Students 19 

145 "" 

Net gain 126 

During the year the College lost by death the following students : — 

Theodore Gooding, '05, Died January 29, 1903. 

Arlowe Kingsbury Miller, '06, . . . Died April 20, 1903. 
William Arthur Pennell, '04, ... Died June 7, 1903. 
George Herbert Evans, '06, .... Died August 10, 1903. 
Charles Shattuck Fletcher, *04, . . Died September 13, 1903. 
William Eyerson Cobb, '05, .... Died September 19, 1903. 

At Commencement, five hundred and fifteen students, of whom 
three hundred and twenty-one were registered as Seniors, received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, as against four hundred and twenty- 
seven, of whom three hundred and eight were registered as Seniors 
in 1902. This considerable increase was in part due to a new pro- 
vision of the President and Fellows whereby a candidate for the 
degree who has completed the requirements therefor at the end of 
three years may take his degree then but have his name inserted in 
the Quinquennial CcUalogue in the list of the class graduating four 
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years from tbe time he entered. This practice was recommended by 
the Faculty, May 5, 1903, and was established by vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, June 1, 1903. In accordance with this provision 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon forty-six mem- 
bers of the Class of 1904. The number of students upon whom the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred in accordance with former 
practices of the governing boards is four hundred and sixty-nine. 
The new provision seems in every way admirable. By means of it 
students may receive the degree when their work for it is done and 
still preserve what many value most, official recognition of their 
social association with the class of their undergraduate life. The 
practice of securing leave of absence, of which so many have hitherto 
availed themselves, now becomes unnecessary, although this will 
doubtless continue in the cases of those men who register in an- 
other department of this University ; the student going elsewhere 
finds his diploma serviceable. Furthermoi*e, the student who takes 
advantage of the provision secures in the QuinqtcennicU Catalogue 
a permanent record of his having completed his work in three years, 
for against his name is inserted the date at which he took his 
degree. His pride in this may be as great as heretofore has been 
tbe ingenuity of those who have had to explain why there appears 
against their names a date a year or more later than the date of their 
class. This action also accords with the practice of the Faculty in 
late years of associating a man who for any reason has been obliged 
to fall out of College and later returns and completes the require- 
ments for his degree, with what he calls his own class, that is, the 
class which graduated four years from the time he entered, and of 
which he as a Freshman was a member. This practice is commend- 
able, not only because it simplifies the work of the Class Secretaries 
and brings their records into accord with the records of the Univer- 
sity, but also because it recognizes one of the most treasured parts 
of collie life, the social side ; for, when all is said, to be a graduate 
of the Collie means first of all belonging to an honored and well- 
loved brotherhood, and a man's class the particular set who will be 
most interested in the enumeration of his babies and the story of 
his life. 

Of the students registered in the Class of 1904 during the academic 
year 1902-03 there were at Commencement, 1903, including the forty- 
six already mentioned, one hundred and thirty men who had com- 
pleted the requirements for the degree. (No account is here made 
of those men who will finally be members of the Class of 1904 but 
who were at that time held back in the Sophomore Class, 1905, on 
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account of admission conditions.) Tlie records of the Class of 190 
show that one hundred and ninety-nine students received the degre 
on three or less years' work in Harvard College : — 

Three years 136 

Three years plus one and a half Snmmer conrses (in 1902) ... 8 

Three years plus one Summer course (in 1902) 2 

Three years plus one-half a Summer course (in 1902) 5 

Admitted by the Committee on Admission from Other Colleges : — 

Registered three years 10 

Registered two years 10 

Registered one year 26 

Graduate Students registered one year 6 

At Hanrard Freshman and Senior year, at Chicago Uniy. two years 1 

ll99 

From this number, one hundred and ninety-nine, should be sul 
tracted the number of students coming from other colleges, for thei 
men devote practically in every case at least four if not more yem 
to college work. The total number, therefore, of men in the Class < 
1903 who actually completed the work in three years, counting aU 
work which they anticipated at the admission examinations an 
work in the Summer School, is one hundred and forty-six. Thei 
figures show how strong is the tendency at Harvard at the presei 
time to complete the work for the degree of Bachelor of Arts i 
three years, but the conclusion by no means should be drawn thi 
men give up university work at the end of three years : a few of tl 
men go into business, but by far the greater proportion carry c 
professional or graduate studies either here or at another university 

The next table shows the registration of those who received degree 
in 1901, 1902, and 1903, but who were not registered as members < 
the Senior Class : — 

1001. 

On leave of absence all the year 18 

On leave of absence first half-year 1 

On leave of absence second half-year 

Graduate Students 18 

Registered in Law School 27 

Registered in Medical School 7 

Registered in Dental School 1 

Registered in Divinity School 

Registered in Scientific School 2 

Special Students 8 

Registered in Junior Class 8 

Registered in Sophomore Class 8 

Registered in Senior Class of 1900 ^ 

"90 
To be designated as 1904 in the Quifiquennial . . 



1002. 


1008. 


47 


43 


• ■ 


6 


15 


88 


9 


6 


20 


30 


7 


7 


• • 

1 


• « 

• • 


7 


6 


1 


• • 


6 


11 


6 


6 


119 


• • 
148 


• • 


46 
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Deducting the forty-six students to be entered in the Class of 
1904, the number was this year one hundred and forty-eight, an 
increase of twenty-nine over the number in 1902. The number 
of those taking leave of absence without registering in any other 
department of the University, exclusive of the forty-six already 
enumerated, increased from sixty-two in 1902 to eighty-two in 1903. 

The losses and gains in the three younger classes between Novem- 
ber, 1902, and November, 1903, are shown in the following tables : — 



Class of 1904 
CUss of 1905 
Class of 1906 



Norember, 1902. 



(Juniors) 420 

(Sophomores) 580 
(Freshmen) 607 



LOM. 


Gain. 


188 
200 
182 


89 

47 

154 


515 


290 



NoTeinber, 1008. 

(Seniors) 826 

(Juniors) 427 

(Sophomores) 629 



Net loss in the three classes between Not., 1902, and Nov., 1903, 

(100 more than in 1902) 



. 225 



Losses. 

Left College before the end of the year . 
Left College at the end of the year . . . 
Were ^' dropped *' and left College . . . 

Entered a lower class 

Entered a higher class 

Total loss 

Gains. 

From higher classes 

From lower classes 

Newly admitted 

Total gain 

Net loss 

Net gain 



CUUMOf 

1904. 



ClAMOf 

1906. 



12 

164 

1 

4 

2 



188 



8 
45 
86 



89 



94 



22 

35 

9 

88 
46 



Class of 
1906. 



200 



9 
10 

28 



47 



153 



30 
19 
19 
54 
10 



132 



Total for 

three 

claaaes. 



64 
218 

29 
146 

58 



515 



90 

• • 

64 



154 



22 



107 
55 

128 



290 



225 



From the present Junior Class, 1905, eighty-eight students were 
dropped to a lower class as against seventy-four in the preceding 
Junior Class, 1904. This indicates that thus far the raising of the 
standard for promotion, which was first applied to the Class of 1905, 
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has caused no serious increase in the number of ^^ dropped" students. 
In October, 1903, before the final adjustment of some records had 
been made, an examination of the records of students registered in 
the Sophomore Class showed that fifty-two men were held back 
in this Class on account of admission conditions, twenty-five on 
account of a low record, and seventeen by a combination of the two. 
The total of men newly admitted to these three classes this year is 
one hundred and twenty-eight as compared with one hundred and 
thirty-two admitted to the corresponding classes last year. 

The next table shows the losses and gains in the number of 
Special Students since December, 1902 : — 

In attendance, December, 1902 122 

Left College before the end of the year 20 

Left College at the end of the year 48 

Entered a College class 26 

Total loss _89 

Reentered College as Special Students, 1903 .... 88 
Newly admitted 106 

Total 189 

Net gain 17 

The net gain is due to an increase in the number of students newly 
admitted. The number of those entering a College class remains 
practically as last year. 

The Freshman Class of 1902-03 showed an unexpected gain of 
fifty-eight members, that of 1903-04 an expected decrease to the 
normal number : — 

Admitted by examination in 1903 458 

Admitted by examination before 1903 80 

From a higher class 01 

" the Special Students 2 i 

^^ the Lawrence Scientific School 5 

Total 666 

The sixty-one students admitted from a higher class are made up 
of fifty-four '^dropped" Freshmen from the Class of 1906, and seven 
other meml)er8 of that class who withdrew from it before the end of 
the last College year. 

The following table gives the number of students transferred from 
the Lawrence Scientific School to a College class at the beginning of 
the year 1903-04. As compared with the number thus transferred 
at the beginning of the year 1902-03 the table shows an increase 
of five. 
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Freshmen 5 

Sophomores 11 

Juniors 1 

Seniors 7 

Total 24 

Sixty candidates who took in June some of their final examina- 
tions for admission, intending to postpone the remainder until Sep- 
tember, did not complete this examination in September: one of 
these was transferred to the Lawrence Scientific School as a prelimi- 
nary candidate ; of the remaining fifty- nine, eight passed in so few 
sabjects that they were obliged to take all of their examinations over 
again in September ; and three, who might have gone on, preferred to 
try all of their examinations again in order to secure a better record. 
Fifteen, rejected in June, took their examinations again in September ; 
and twenty-eight who registered as postponing candidates but who 
passed in a sufficient number of points to entitle them to admission 
were allowed to change their registration, and received admission 
certificates. Notice that such a change would be allowed was 
sent to most of these candidates from the Office because the Com- 
mittee on Admission Examinations is anxious, for the good of the 
students, to have them enter with as few admission conditions as 
possible. These twenty-eight had postponed but a few points and 
had passed twenty or more ; most of them, however, had admission 
conditions, to try to remove which they were forbidden under the rule 
^t a postponing candidate may not try over in September an exami- 
nation in which he has failed in June. The examinations in which 
these candidates had failed together with the work they postponed 
amounted in each case to no more study than a student can profitably 
carry on during the summer, and the result of this change in regis- 
tration was in several cases an improvement in the record at the 
b^inning of the Freshman year. Seven who took examinations for 
Harvard College were later admitted to the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and three who had been admitted to the Scientific School 
were afterwaixl admitted to Harvard College. Ten who presented 
themselves as final candidates were allowed, after the examinations, 
to coant a part of the examinations they had passed for a preliminary 
certificate. Five preliminary candidates who took their examina- 
tions for Harvard College became candidates for the Scientific 
School. One, rejected in June, was changed to a postponing can- 
didate for the Lawrence Scientific School, and eight boys, either 
immatnre or sick, were allowed to add to a preliminary certificate. 

Six hnndred and five candidates, fifty- two less than in 1902, took 
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Final Examinations. Of the six hundred and five, four hundred and 
twenty-one had Preliminary Certificates ; fifty-nine divided the ex- 
aminations between June and September ; forty-nine took all of their 
examinations in June; thirty-eight took all in September; thirty- 
seven who had a Preliminary Certificate divided their Final Exami- 
nations between June and September in accordance with the new 
rule of the Faculty allowing a three-part division of the examination. 
Of this new provision a good many schools were ignorant, and on 
this account the Chairman of the Committee, with the consent of 
various members who were consulted individually after the Com- 
mittee had separated, allowed, with the approval of the masters of 
the schools concerned, thirteen rejected candidates, who had they 
known of the provision would have taken advantage of it, to become 
postponing candidates. Five preliminary candidates were, with the 
approval of the head masters of their schools, allowed to become 
postponing candidates : — 





Admitted. 


Admitted "ClMT." 


Ejected. 


June 

September 

Total 


412 
126 

588 


205 
29 

234 


38 
29 

67 



Of the six hundred and five candidates, four hundred and fifty- 
two offered ancient history rather than modem ; sixty modem rather 
than ancient ; forty-nine both ancient and modem ; seventeen ancient 
and advanced European ; nine modem and advanced European ; one 
modem and the history of a period ; one ancient and the history of 
a period ; and sixteen neither. 

The next table shows, in order of the number of choices, the 
offerings of advanced subjects : Latin as usual holds the first place. 





1901. 


1002. 


1908. 


1. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


Latin. 


2. 


Greek. 


French. 


French. 


8. 


French. 


Greek. 


Greek. 


4. 


Latin Composition. 


German. 


German. 


5. 


Grerman. 


Log. and Trig. 


Log. and Trig. 


6. 


Greek Composition. 


History. 


Solid Geometry. 


7. 


Lof?. and Trig. 


Solid Geometry. 


History. 


8. 


Solid Geometry. 


Algebra. 


Algebra. 


9. 


Algebra. 


Astronomy. 


Astronomy. 


10. 


History. 


Physics. 


Physics. 


11. 


Physics. 


Meteorology. 


Meteorology. 


12. 


Analytic Geometry. 






13. 


Meteorology. 
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The next table gives the details on which the foregoing table is 
based: — 



Kamber of caadidates offering 



Adranced Greek 

Advanced Latin , 

Advanced German .... 
Advanced French ..... 

Advanced Histoiy 

LogariUimfl and Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 

Advanced Algebra 

Advanced Physics 

Aftronomy 

Meteorology 



1001. 



319 

489 

128 

259 

48 

101 

82 

49 

7 



2 



Per cent. 

51.62 

79.18 

19.9 

41.91 

7.77 

16.84 

18.27 

7.98 

1.18 

.00 

.82 



1002. 



817 

541 

167 

401 

82 

97 

77 

71 

2 

6 

1 



Per cent. 

48.25 

82.34 

28.90 

61.04 

12.48 

14.76 

11.72 

10.81 

.80 

.91 

.15 



1003. 



279 

504 

182 

844 

78 

100 

85 

51 

4 

6 

2 



Percent. 

46.12 

88.81 

80.08 

56.86 

12.89 

16.53 

14.05 

8.50 

.66 

.99 

.33 



TJie next two tables show, for each study, the percentage of fail- 
tue (A) in the complete records of the candidates, including the 
records of their successful Preliminary Examinations, and (B) in 
their records at Final Examinations only : — 



KLSMBXTAST 8TUDIXB. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

Gennan 

French 

ffistory (Ancient) .... 
Hittoiy (Modem) .... 

Algebra 

(jeometry 

Plane Geometry 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Anatomy 



IWB. 



8.7 

7.86 

6.75 

17.07 
8.54 
9.41 
7. 

14.56 



1899. 



26.29 
12.65 
15.29 






9.6 
10.6 

4.65 
22.97 

6.65 

5. 
10. 
16.55 



1900. 



25.7 

18.58 

18.48 



10.2 
4. 
6. 

17.85 
7.6 
8.2 
7.44 

14. 

24. 

26.60 

18.44 

12. 

11. 

20. 



1901. 



9.42 

8.18 

8.91 

16.67 

7.05 

10.46 

16.54 

14.97 

7.06 

16.88 

17.07 

10.82 

83.88 

50. 



1903. 



6.25 

8.16 

5.91 

17.82 

7.71 

12.14 

16.67 

10.44 

18.88 

21.86 

17.97 

6.90 

64.29 

27.27 



1908. 



8.43 
8.55 
6.77 
11.19 
7.09 
10.71 
6.49 
10.70 
11.11 
17.08 
14.38 
11.11 
57.89 
50. 
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▲DYANGBD STUDIES. 



Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History 

Logarithms and Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 



1808. 



12.5 
16.78 
14.18 
17.78 



41.60 
26.76 
48.14 
16.67 



1809. 



14.28 
20. 
26.61 
18.87 



26.17 
20.98 
85. 
87.5 



1000. 



13.16 
23.45 
30. 
26.47 
41.66 
28.86 
22.58 
41.17 
87.5 
100. 
50. 



1001. 



12.96 
21.74 
81.21 
27.67 
46.1 
28.85 
27.78 
48. 
71.43 
.00 
100. 



1003. 



11.04 
27.86 
81.85 
22.19 
85.87 
25.77 
41.56 
56.84 
100. 
66.67 
.00 



1006. 



9.32 
20.42 
28.57 
25.29 
42.31 
23. 
44.71 
19.61 
75. 
66.67 
.00 



iB) 



BLSMBITTABT 8TDD1B8. 



English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History (Ancient) 
EUstory (Modern) 

Algebra 

Geometry . . . . 
Plane Geometry . 

Physics 

Chemistry . . . , 
Physiography . . 
Anatomy, etc. . . 
Harmony . . . . 



1002. 



8.82 
11.36 
14.67 
80.86 
17.58 
23.16 
24.69 
21. 
18.67 
29.48 
20.43 

8. 
64.29 
80. 



1008. 



11.89 

11.86 

16.50 

24.86 

17.24 

18.76 

12.20 

26.56 

18.87 

22.34 

16.49 

13.04 

57.89 

60. 

66.67 



▲DYANGBD STUDIES. 



Greek . . . . 

Latin 

G^erman . . . 
French . . . . 
History . . . . 
Log. and Trig. 
Solid Geometry 
Algebra . . . . 
Physics . . . . 
Astronomy . . 
Meteorology . . 



1002. 



11.40 
29.02 
86.76 
27.78 
86.25 
26.88 
48.24 
65.57 
100. 
66.67 
.00 



1008. 



9.59 
21.83 
81.52 
33.83 
44.59 
24.21 
47.50 
20.83 
75. 
66.67 
.00 



As usual the greatest fluctuation in percentages is in the subjects 
offered by fewest candidates. 
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Seven handred and nine candidates (eighty-five more than in 1902) 
look Preliminary Examinations ; of these, five hundi-ed and seventy- 
three (seventy-nine more than in 1902) received certificates : — 

Eight points 54 

Nine '• 7 

Ten ** 80 

Eleven ** 7 

Twelve ** 121 

Thirteen points II 

Fourteen " 128 

Fifteen *' 6 

Sixteen •' 71 

Seventeen *' 10 

Eighteen *' 45 

Twenty »* 18 

Twenty-one points 1 

Twenty-two ** 8 

Twenty-three '* 1 

Twenty-four " 2 

Less than eight points 3 

Received certificates 573 

Failed 186 

Total number of candidates 709 

The next table gives the percentages of failure in Preliminary 
Studies : — 



ELEMBNTART. 

1902. 1008. 

English 83.45 39.39 

Greek 8.78 8.57 

Latin 31.37 23.64 

Gennan 24.48 27.47 

French 19.54 20.59 

History (Ancient) . . 27.73 27.79 

History (Modern) . . 30.51 26.87 

Algebra 15.63 25.70 

Geometry 4.35 21.28 

Plane Geometry . . . 41.02 26.03 

Physics 21.78 19.08 

Chemistry 5. 30.43 

Physiography .... 100. 50. 

Anatomy, etc OOf 57.14 

Harmony .. .00* 



ADVANCED. 

1903. 190S. 

Greek 35.71 14.29 

Latin 60.47 58.90 

Gennan 26.83 40. 

French 32.28 35.62 

History 50. 83.33 

Log. and Trig 31.25 37.50 

Solid Geometry . . . . 57.14 73.68 

Algebra 58.33 60. 

Physics NotoiTd 

Astronomy Not ofTd 

Meteorology NotoiTd 



t Two candidates only. 



* One candidate only. 
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In printing statistics of '^ Credits " won at the examinations for 
admission to College, I give (-4) the " Credits " won this year at 
Final Examinations ; {B) those won this year and some earlier year 
by the Final Candidates of this year; and (C) those won this year 
at Preliminary Examinations : — 



(^) 



ELEMENTARY STUDIES. 



English 

Greek 

Latin 

Crerman 

French 

EUstory (Ancient) . . . 
History (Modem) . . . 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Plane Geometry • . . 

Pliysics 

Chemistry 

Physiography . . . . 

Anatomy, etc 

Harmony 



June. 



9 
12 
21 
20 
10 
27 

8 
43 

9 

21 

107 

28 







810 



Sept. 



1 
1 
2 

2 
4 

7 
2 
6 
14 
2 

2 
1 



44 



ADVANCED STUDIES. 



Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History 

Log. and Trig 

Solid G^eometry .... 

Algebra 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 



Jane. 



46 

54 

20 

10 

3 

18 

6 

5 









167 



Sept. 







1 
2 
2 
8 






8 



(B) 



BLBMBNTABT. 



English .... 

Greek 

Latin 

German .... 
French .... 
History (Ancient) 
History (Modem) 
Algebra .... 
Creometry . . . 
Plane Geometry 
Physics .... 
Chemistry . . . 
Physiography . . 
Anatomy, etc. . 



658 



ADVANCED. 



Greek .... 
Latin .... 
G^erman . . . 
French . . . 
History . . . 
Log. and Trig. 
Solid Geometry 
Algebra . . . 
Physics . . . 
Astronomy . . 
Meteorology . 



4t 

56 

26 

19 

4 

16 

8 

8 
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(C) 



BLBMBNTART. 



English . . * . . 
Greek . . . : . 

Ltdn 

German .... 
French .... 
History (Ancient) 
History (Modem) 

Algebra .... 

Geometry . . . 

Plane Geometry 

Physics .... 

Chemistry . . . 

Physiography . . 

Anatomy, etc. . 



8 

1 



ADVANCED. 



Greek 
44 ; Latin 



80 



German . . . 

39 French . . . 

31 I History . . . 

29 Log. and Trig. 

10 • Solid G^eometry 

189 i Algebra . . . 

5 i Physics . . . 

18 ; Astronomy . . 

46 , Meteorology . 




3 
12 
4 










21 



Experience with the three-part division of the examinations 
has been brief, bat thus far in every way indicates that the new 
arrangement is highly advantageous not only to candidates but also 
to the College. The candidate with a Preliminary Certificate for 
but a few points, instead of canying a heavy burden of studies 
throughout the summer, is enabled to make a fair adjustment of 
work between his final year of study and the summer vacation, 
and to get a better mastery of his subjects ; and he stands a much 
better chance of securing admission without conditions. In so far 
as he is clear of admission conditions the College is freed from giving 
him instruction to remove conditions or having him devote to them 
as outside studies the time that he can more profitably spend on his 
regular courses ; and the probability that he will be physically fit for 
his work, not exhausted by too heavy a burden of summer work, is 
greatly increased. It is to be hoped that schools will take advantage 
of this provision in the cases of all candidates about whose prepara- 
tion to take all of their Final Examinations there is doubt. 

The members of the Administrative Board for the year 1902-03 
were Professors Hurlbut, Willson, C. P. Parker, Gross, Grandgent, 
(jardiner, Coolidge, Johnson, Ward, Gulick, Palache, F. N. Robin- 
son, Woodworth, C. H. C. Wright; Messrs. Cram, Cobb, J. G. 
Hart, and Whittemore. 

During the year two students were expelled, — one, provisionally 
admitted from another College to the Junior Class, for forging 
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the credentials on which he secared admission ; the other, a Fresh- 
man, for thefts from lockers in the Gymnasium, the Weld Boat Club, 
and the Locker Building at Soldier's Field. One Freshman was 
dismissed for handing in as his own in a course in Fine Arts the 
drawing of another student and for lying. Ten students were 
suspended : four, one a Special, one a Sophomore, and two Fresh- 
men, for dishonesty in written work ; five, Freshmen, for communi- 
cating in an examination; and one, a Sophomore, for leaving 
Cambridge before the appointed time at the Christmas recess. 
The Board closed the probation of one ^^ dropped" Freshman, one 
Freshman, one Sophomore, and one Junior, for neglect of work, and 
of one Sophomore for taking an unauthorized vacation. Eight 
students withdrew under pressure of vaiying degrees of intensity. 

On recommendation of the Administi'ative Board and with the 
approval of the Administrative Board of the Graduate School, the 
Faculty voted to amend the terms of the conditions of candidacy 
for degrees so that, beginning with the year 1904-05, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts shall no longer be given for work in the Graduate 
School. This degree has in several cases been taken by students of 
the latter School who found during the year that they could not win 
the degree of Master of Arts, and, therefore, took the d^ree of 
Bachelor of Arts as a consolation. The Board was of opinion that 
a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts should be under the 
jurisdiction of Harvard College, and that from a social point of 
view it was unfair to the class to put into it at the time of its gradu- 
ation students who had had no association with it. 

The beginning of the year saw the Stilhnan Infirmary ready for 
use, one of the most beneficent and serviceable gifts the Univereity 
has ever received. Only those who have seen sick boys in the 
forlomness of a college room, ministered to by kind-hearted but 
inexperienced undergraduate friends, can fully appreciate its value. 
Although the attempt to secure four-dollar subscriptions, on the 
insurance plan, in number suflScient to pay the running expenses 
failed, the failure was due, I believe, not to lack of willingness 
but to carelessness in responding. The sentiment of students, so 
far as it can be learned by infoimal talk, is in no way opposed to the 
small assessment necessary for this purpose. 

The number of scholars in the first group of scholarship holders 
was this year sixty as compared with forty-one in the year 1901-02 ; 
of the sixty, sixteen held honorary scholarships and forty-four 
scholarships with stipend as against thirteen holding honorary schol- 
arships and twenty-eight scholarships with stipend the preceding 
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year. The percentage of holders of honorary scholarships has 
decreased. Of those holding scholarships in the second group 
forty-nine held honorary scholarships, forty-eight scholarships with 
stipend. The increase in the number of scholars in the first group 
is gratifying, but points at the same time to a condition that the 
Committee on Scholarships has for a long time deplored, the lack 
of an adequate number of scholarships with stipend, for the in- 
erease in the total number in the group is, in some part at least, 
dae to the greater keenness in competition for scholarships of 
this sort. £very graduate of the College knows how mistaken is 
the idea, so commonly held by those who trust only to report, 
that the College has an abundance of money ; but many graduates, 
especially those of the classes before the 90's, fall with the public 
into the error of thinking that the College has adequate resources 
to help all deserving students who must wholly or in part pay their 
way. A merely superficial examination of the facts will convince 
the investigator that this opinion is mistaken, but how greatly mis- 
taken only those who are brought closely into contact with these 
men fully understand. Before the great increase in the number of 
Btadents, in the early 80's, there was probably a sufficient number 
of scholarships for the really deserving men ; but in the years since 
tiiat time the growth in the funds for assisting students has not kept 
pace with the growth in numbers. Furthermore, the number of 
available scholarships has been reduced in order to assist the Grad- 
uate School ; to its use have been transferred no less than twenty-five 
scholarships at one time devoted to students in the College. A com- 
parison of the numbers of scholarships and students in 1884-85 with 
the numbers in 1902-03 is instructive. In 1884 there were for the 
ten hundred and six students in the College one hundred and twenty- 
two scholarships; in 1902-03, for the twenty-one hundred and 
nine students, one hundred and twenty-nine scholarships. (It 
mast also be borne in mind that of the one hundred and twenty- 
nine scholarships many are regularly taken from the open compe- 
tition by those who have a special claim upon them under the terms 
of the gift.) Six and one-tenth per cent, of the students now, 
as compared with twelve and one- tenth then, receive scholarships 
with stipend. The considerable increase in the Beneficiary Funds, 
the Price Greenleaf and the Ames gifts, although somewhat reducing 
this difference in percentage, by no means make up for it. In 
1902-03 the lowest rank on which a student won a scholarship 
was, in the Senior and Junior Classes, an average on four courses 
(the number prescribed for the Junior and Sophomore years on which 
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the winning of the scholarship was based), of A in two courses and 
B in two, and in the Sophomore Class an average on five courses 
(the number prescribed for the Freshman year), of A in one course 
and B in four. The grades of A and B on the present marking scale 
of the Faculty may roughly be defined as Honors and Honorable 
Mention respectively. Few will deny that a student whose work 
deserves honorable mention is worth a college education, yet these 
figures show that a student whose work averaged B — in other words, 
whose work deserved honorable mention — stood no chance of win^ 
ning a scholarship ; or, to look at the situation from another poiat 
of view, a student may be entitled to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts magna cum laude and yet not to a scholarship. It is without 
doubt true that a deserving student is seldom obliged absolutely to 
give up the hope of an education at Harvard for lack of means. The 
employment bureau of the Chairman of the Appointment Committee, 
and the generosity of undergraduates, of teachers, and of friends of 
the College can be relied upon to supply the means to keep body and 
soul together, — and there is danger, everyone admits, that too much 
help may weaken a man's independence and self-reliance, — but it 
is just as true that the constantly harassing uncertainty as to whence 
the money to meet the next bill is to come, and the necessity of tak- 
ing from his studies a large amount of time to work to earn money 
prevent many a good man from getting the most profit from his 
courses. 

B. S. HURLBUT, Dean. 
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To THE President op the University : — 

Sk, — As Dean of the Scientific School I submit the following 
report for the academic year 1902-03. 

The number of students registered in this School during the 
loademic year, as well as their distribution in classes and pro- 
grammes, is indicated in the following tables: — 

REGISTRATION BT CLASSES. 

CUm. 1901-02. 1008-06. 

Fonrth-Year 76 94 

Third-Year 88 88 

Second-Year 141 151 

FiratrYear 167 186 

Specials _87 120 

Totals 649 684 

SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

yJiS^dlnce. ^^^^' "«^- 

One 69 91 

Two 16 24 

Three 6 8 

Four 4 2 

Fire J 

Totals 87 120 

REGISTRATION FOR ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS. 

Tear. Prelimfauuy. FiiuJ. TotaL 

1902 82 176 267 

1903 96 176 272 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMMES. 

Prognunme. 1001-OS. 1002-08. 

CiTil Engineering 66 72 

Mechanical Engineering 82 70 

Electrical Engineering 49 61 

Mining and Metallnrgy 67 76 

Architecture 29 36 

Landscape Architecture 9 11 

Chemistry 32 32 

Geology 6 3 

Biology 12 16 

Anatomy, etc 30 38 

Teachers of Science 21 30 

General Science 167 141 

Totals 649 684 
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The variation in the number of students enrolled in the several 
programmes which is shown in the tables, though considerable, 
appears to have no especial significance except as regards that of 
General Science. In that four-year course there has been a progres- 
sive decrease from a totAl of 170 in the academic year 1900-01 to 
the numbers as indicated above for the two following years ; as long 
foreseen by the officers of the School, the resort to this course is 
certain to be progressively reduced as the requirements for admission 
are brought nearer to those of Harvard College. A yet further 
reduction is to be expected in 1903, when the number of "points" 
required for admission to tlie College and the School will be the same. 

In 1902 the number of "points" required for admission to the 
Scientific School was twenty-three, or three less than the number 
admitting to the College without conditions. In 1908 the demands 
in the way of preparation became equal, so that the effect of this 
long existing difference in the entrance requirements on the resort to 
the School now begins to disappear. £ven now there remain certain 
slight variations in the studies which are required or may be offered 
for admission to the two schools ; yet so far as the requirements can 
be weighed they are essentially equal, and will not, because of these 
differences, notably affect the choice of students as to which of the 
two schools they will enter. That choice will hereafter be deter- 
mined either by preference for a group system over a purely elective 
system, or for 'the degree of Bachelor of Science over that of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

The fact that with few and unimportant exceptions all the studies 
prescribed in the programmes of the Scientific School may be taken 
by students registered in the College, already leads many to enter 
the academic department, and there more or less nearly to follow 
some one of the four-year courses of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. In many instances these students at the end 
of their Junior year transfer their registration to the Scientific 
School, taking their degree in Arts at the end of the first year of 
such residence, and that in Science at the end of the second or third 
year, in Engineering or Mining, etc. The increase in this custom of 
resorting to the College for three years as a preparation for work in 
the Scientific School has been such as to suggest that in the future 
this may be the usual method of gaining the Bachelor's degree in 
Science which will be followed by those who take the entrance 
examinations. Another indication which clearly points to the future 
work of the Scientific School is found in the increasing resort to its 
programmes of those who have had two or three years of ti*aining in 
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colleges which do not provide instruction in applied science. These 
young men are following in other colleges the same path that, as 
above noted, many students are betaking themselves to in our own. 
They are evidently guided by the same purpose, which is, while 
intent upon a professional career, to use a part of the five or six 
years they are to devote to preparation for it in seeking a share of 
general culture. 

The above noted tendencies, indicated by the previous studies of 
a considerable and increasing number of those who resort to the 
Scientific School, clearly point to the conclusion that in time a large, 
if not the largest, part of its service will consist in providing instruc- 
tion to men who have already had a college education. It is as yet 
too soon to make these conditions the basis of action, yet it may 
well be foreseen that in time they will require considerable rearrange- 
ment in the plan of the School. 

The most important addition to the teaching resources of the 
School made during the academic year 1902-03 consisted in the 
establishment of a programme in Forestry. For some years there 
has been a demand for professional instruction in this subject in 
the University ; a number of students have availed themselves of the 
nnmerous studies collateral to that subject, with the intention of 
resorting to some school of forestry for the technical part of their 
edncation. The Administi-ative Board of this School have hitherto 
heen doubtful as to the expediency of establishing a four-year course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry, for the 
reason that in this country there was no considerable demand for 
the services of men trained in that art. The recent surprising 
development of the profession with us, due mainly to the work of 
the Federal Bureau of Forestry, has suddenly changed this situation. 
There is now a steady demand for trained foresters to serve the 
Federal government or the corporate or other owners of forests. So 
far, the addition to the instruction in matters relating to forestry is 
to be given by two instructors, Mr. Richard T. Fisher and Mr. J. G. 
Jack ; Mr. Fisher will have general charge of the programme. From 
the existing resources ample provision can be made for instruction 
in all the collateral subjects required in the course. The Arnold 
Arboretum, the Bussey Institution, and the Botanic Garden afford 
excellent means of illustration. Thus, with two or three competent 
teachers in technical Forestry, the programme can be made efficient. 
The School is much indebted to Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Forester of the 
Department of Agriculture, for advice and assistance in the work of 
establishing this four-year course. 
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The discipline of the School remains as it has been for some years, 
in a satisfactory state ; during the academic year 1902-03 no student 
was reported to the Faculty for any grave offence. One hundred 
and thirty-five were put on probation, ten for breach of rules and 
one hundred and twenty-five for failure to attain satisfactory grades ; 
the probation of twenty-six students was closed. 

During the year no student died, and the cases of serious illness 
were very few in number.. The average number ^'signed off'' in 
term-time was about eleven, or approximately two per cent, of those 
in attendance. The Stillman Infirmary has proved a very great 
advantage to those who were seriously ill and who could not be sent 
to their homes. The assurance that all within its walls were well 
eared for has been a great relief to the Dean. 

N. S. SHALEB, Dean. 
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To THE President of the University : — 

Sut, — I respectfully submit the following report on Athletic 
Sports for the year 1902-^3. 

The numbers engaged in the various sports have been ascertained 
by a systematic canvass of all students in the University. Circulars 
were sent out with blank spaces to be filled in by the students. 
Replies were received from those roistered in the several depart- 
ments, as follows : — 

College 164Sout of 2109 = 78.1 per cent. 

68.8 " 



Scientific School 402 

Graduate School 77 

Law School 398 

Medical School 327 

Dental School 89 

Divinity School 19 

Bossey Institution 3 



2963 



584: 
316 
640 
445 
112 
37 
33 



24.3 
62.2 
76.7 
79.5 
51.4 
; 9.0 






4276 = 69.3 ** 



The numbers in the various sports and exeix;ises were as fol- 



lows : — 

Foot-baU 456 

Baie-baU 466 

Rowing 424 

Tnck games 806 

Liim tennis 1892 

Cricket 68 

LicroMe 80 

Hockey 319 

Golf 640 



Basket-ball 278 

Hand-ball 607 

Gymnasium exercises 1622 

Other exercises and sports . . 2188 
No exercise or sport of any kind 220 

Total 8956 

Names counted two or more 
times 5998 



Total separate individuals . 2968 



It wiU be observed that many students engage in more than one 
kind of sport or exercise, and it seems to be demonstrated that of 
those who replied all excepting 220 took fairly regular exercise 
of some kind during the year. It is apparently the custom for a 
large number of students to go to the gymnasium during tlie winter 
months, and to enter tennis or other lighter sports during the fall 
and spring months. Probably many who failed to reply to the inter- 
rogatories ooald be classified as men taking regular exercise. This 
list was prepared in the hope of shedding light upon the Question of 
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prescribing some kind of physical training to all students, and it 
seems doubtful if tiiere would be any substantial gain by a fixed 
requirement in connection with the degree. 

Foot-ball, — During the year constant efforts were made to improve 
the conditions under which this game is played. They were directed, 
first, towards greater uniformity in eligibility rules in order to lessen 
the causes of disputes ; and, second, towards a modification of the 
rules for playing, in order to reduce the risk of injury and to render 
the game more interesting to players and spectators. In connection 
with eligibility, an agreement was aiTanged between Harvard and 
Yale Universities by which all players, not only of foot-ball but 
also players in the other sports, should come under the same rules at 
both places. This agreement promises to lessen the suspicions which 
have prevailed in the past. It should promote a friendly feeling 
between the students and graduates of the two universities in con- 
nection with their athletic contests. 

The rules for playing the game seemed to be more difficult to deal 
with, as all universities must necessarily play under the same rules, 
and, where so many are concerned, it is almost impossible to reach 
an acceptable understanding. The rules were, however, modified by 
the general rules committee, with the expectation of making a more 
open game, and, in consequence, one more interesting to the players 
and their friends. 

The injuries during the year were not so great as in previous 
years, and few students came out of the season any the worse 
physically for having engaged in the sport. There is one phase of 
foot-ball, however, which should engage the attention of all college 
men, — that is, the promotion of honor and fairness upon the field, 
and in the preparation of teams. In the main the players are dis- 
posed to keep within the rules in their games, and if left to them- 
selves or if brought into contact only with the best advisers, would 
probably in the end make foot-ball a game wholly unobjectionable. 
It is unfortunate that the game should be regulated and directed so 
entirely by coaches whose point of view is strategy. Under the 
present system, violation of the rules can be concealed from the 
spectatora and even from the officials of the game, thus giving an 
advantage to unscnipulous players and coaches. 

Other Sports, — There has been no change in the other sports 
worthy of note during the year. The Committee devoted some 
attention to the study of the minor sports with a view of lessening 
the absences from Cambridge during the winter. Some rule looking 
to the abatement of the winter sports may seem advisable, although 
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the young men who affect these kinds of sport, — such as basket- 
ball, fencing, and hockey, — are generally not those who take part 
in the other sports. 

Ghrounds and Buildings. — During the early summer two pieces of 
property on the south side of Soldier's Field were added to the play- 
grounds, thus surrounding the entire property with streets or public 
reservations. These purchases will enable the U Diversity to continue 
the development of the Field in a very satisfactory manner. In the 
latter part of June ground was broken for the replacement of the 
old foot-ball stands by a Stadium to be built of concrete and steel. 
The money for this purpose was in part saved out of the athletic 
income and in part given by the Class of 1879*. The Stadium 
was designed as to its architectural features by Mr. George B. de 
Gersdorff, under the advice of Mr. McHim ; and as to its structural 
features by Professor L. J. Johnson, with the advice of Mr. J. R. 
Worcester. The work was prosecuted during the summer under the 
direction of Professor Johnson, without a contract for a lump sum, 
but by days' labor. This seemed on the whole the most satisfactory 
method of securing a good building, as it was very difficult to make 
any estimate of the cost of concrete built as designed. Up to 
September 1 , when the year closed, the work had proceeded rapidly. 

The construction of these stands will free the University from any 
anxiety as to fire or decayed wooden supports. A serious warning 
was conveyed by the destruction of one of the base-ball stands 
daring a game between Harvard and Piinceton. The largest stand on 
the field took fire and was wholly consumed within twenty minutes. 
Fortunately, the spectators were able to reach the ground without 
injury to anyone. Several times during the past few years small 
fires have been discovered and put out on the main foot-ball stands. 
The University is fortunate to have escaped any serious accident. 
It is hoped that the Stadium when completed may prove useful for 
other things besides athletics. It would be a good place for Class 
Day exercises. 

IRA N. HOLLIS. 
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To THE President of the Universitt: — 

Sm, — As Dean of the Graduate School I have the honor to 
submit my report upon the School for the academic year 1902-03. 

The members of the Administrative Board were Professors C. L. 
Jackson, Davis, M. Warren, Lyon, von Jagemann, Channing, 
Kittredge, Miinsterberg, and B6cher, and the Dean of the School. 
The members who had not been in service the previous year were 
Professors Lyon and Channing. The Board met eleven times in the 
course of the year. 

The subjects to be considered in this report are, first, the member- 
ship of the School ; secondly, the degrees for which recommendations 
were made at the close of the year, and the holders of those degrees ; 
thirdly, fellowships and scholarships; and, fourthly, miscellaneous 
topics, and in particular recent legislation by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences with reference to the degree of Master of Arts. 
Statistics on many of these points are given in the tables: — 

I. Number and clasBification of studento (Resident and Non-Resident; stu- 
dents doing full or partial work; fields of study; length of connec- 
tion with the School ; holders of Bachelors' and of higher degrees) : 
1900-01, 1901-02, 1902-03. 
II. Resident Students doing full work, and Non-Resident Students : 1886-1903. 
IIL Percentage of students in their first and following years : 1897-1908. 
IV. Colleges and Universities represented, with degrees held : 1902-03. 
y. Percentage of students from other colleges : 1896-1908. 
VI. Percentage of Bachelors' degrees of different kinds : 1897-1903. 

VII. Colleges and Uniyersities represented by four or more graduates in the 

School : 1898-99, 1899-1900, 1900-01, 1901-02, 1902-03. 
VIII. Birthplaces of Graduate Students : 1896-1903. 
IX. Residences of Graduate Students : 1899-1903. 
X. Recommendations for degrees in 1901, 1902, 1903. 

XI. Divisions and Departments in which recommendations for the higher 
degrees were made in 1903. 

XII. Age of Graduate Students recommended for the Masters' and Doctors' 
degrees : 1903. 

XIII. Age of Graduate Students recommended for the degree of Doctor of 

PhUosophy: 1897-1903. 

XIV. Fellowships and Scholarships : numbers and classifications of applicants 

and appointees in 1901-02, 1902-03, 1903-04. 
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STUDENTS. 

The number of students registered in the School for 1902-03 was 
three hundred and twenty-five, ten more than in the preceding year, 
seventy-seven less than in the current year (November, 1903). 
Besides these three hundred and twenty-five who were registered mem- 
bers of the School might be included fifty Seniors in Harvard College 
(Class of 1903) who in their Senior year were pursuing studies that 
had been approved for the degree of Master of Arts. 

Table I. — Number and Classification op Students. 

1000-01. 1001-02. 1003-08. 

I. Resident Students doing full work in the 

School for the whole academic year ... 226 21S 216 
Resident Students not domg full work or not 
working for the whole year as resident stu- 
dents 113 S6 94 

339 — 804 — 310 

Non-Resident Students holding fellowships .14 11 16 

Non-Resident Students not holding fellowships 

_ 14 — 11 — 16 

n. Students whose studies lay chiefly in * 

1. Semitic Langniages and History 1 1 1 

2. Ancient Languages (Classics and Sanskrit) 47 41 - 37 
8. Modem Languages (including Comparatiye 

Literature) 76 70 74 

4. History and Political Science 68 62 62 

5. Philosophy (including Education) .... 66 41 60 

6. Fine Arts (including Architecture) ... 4 6 11 

7. Music 1 1 

8. Mathematics 20 17 22 

9. Engineering 6 6 6 

10. Physics 14 18 12 

11. Chemistry 19 21 24 

12. Biology 21 23 19 

13. Geology 14 13 12 

14. Anthropology 3 2 2 

Unclassed Students 10 8 4 

— 363 — 316 — 326 

m. First-year Students 189 167 176 

Second-year Students 83 83 83 

Third-year Students 52 36 36 

Fourth-year Students 14 27 13 

Stodents in a fifth or later year 16 12 18 

— 353 — 316 — 326 

* Fwdebdled ttatistic^ m to the number of Graduate Students enrolled in the various courses 
sfiiiitractloB oflbred by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, see the Report of the Dean, pp. 68-88. 
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IV. A.B.'s and S.B.'s of Harvard UniTeruty and 

of no other institation 101 94 96 

A.B.'s and S.B.'s (and holders of similar 

degrees) of other institutions and also of 

Harvard University 88 48 26 

Students not holding the Harvard degree of 

A.B. or 8.B 219 178 208 

858 815 

Students holding the Harvard degree of A.M., 

8.M., Ph.D., or S.D 110 100 100 

Students holding the Harvard degree of A.B. or 

S.B.,butnotof A.M., S.M., Ph.D., orS.D. 88 90 72 

Students holding no Harvard degree in Arts, 

Philosophy, or Science 155 126 158 

858 815 825 

Admission to the Graduate School is ordinarily granted to holders 
of the Bachelor's degree of colleges of good standing and to a few 
other persons of maturity. The colleges and universities that were 
represented in the School in 1902-03 are named in Tables IV and VII. 

The foregoing table (Table I) exhibits the usual classification of 
the students of the School and is given for convenience of compari- 
son for the three successive years, 1900-01, 1901-02, 1902-03. 
My comments on this table will have reference, first, to the members 
of the School in general and to the amount of work done by them ; 
secondly, to their fields of study ; thirdly, to their period of residence, 
and, fourthly, to the extent to which the School draws its members 
from Harvard University as contrasted with other institutions. 

Of the Resident Students two hundred and seventy-six were in 
attendance throughout the whole year. Of this number two hundred 
and sixteen were doing what is technically called a full year of work. 
Sixty of those in residence throughout the year were doing partial 
work. Of the remaining thirty-four Resident Students ten entered 
the School after November 15, fifteen withdrew before February 15, 
and nine others before the end of the year. 

Table II, which supplements Table I, gives the statistics since 
1886-87, when such statistics were first recorded, of Resident 
Students doing full or partial work and of Non-Resident Students. 
The Graduate School contains two distinct classes of students : the 
first consists of men who are devoting all their time to their univer- 
sity work; the steady increase in the percentage of these men — 
from fifty-nine per cent, in 1886-87 to seventy per cent, in 
1902-03 — is an encouraging sign. But the second class, men who 
devote but a portion of their working time to studies in the Graduate 
School — clergymen, teachers in schools and colleges in eastern 
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Massachusetts, and other professional men— is highly important. 
This number might well be much larger. 

The group of Non-Residents in 1902-03 included, as for three 
years past, only holders of travelling fellowships. 

The second division of Table I indicates in general the fields of 
learning and science in which the work of the students lay. As, 
however, many students did fringes of work in Departments outside 
their own, these statistics cannot completely show the choice of 
studies of Graduate Students. Exact information on this point is 
given in the Report of the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
(see above, pp. 56-83). 

In 1902-03 the subjects of study arranged according to the num- 
ber of students who specialized in them were : — 

Modem Languages , Geology, 

History and Political Science, Physics, 

Philosophy (including Education), Fine Arts, 

Ancient Languages, Engineering, 

Chemistry, Anthropology, 

Mathematics, Semitic. 
Biology, 

As in previous years there was an almost equal division between 
the three great groups of the languages, ancient and modem (thirty- 
five per cent.), the historical and philosophical sciences (thirty-six 
per cent.), and the mathematical, physical and natural sciences 
(twenty-nine per cent.). More than two-thirds of the students in 
the Graduate School at this University are devoted to the pursuit of 
languages and literature, together with history, philosophy, and the 
fine arts; as against less than one-third who pursue mathematics 
and the physical and biological sciences. The persistence of these 
proportions through successive years is an interesting phenomenon. 

There are slight differences between the several Divisions in 
respect to the proportion of their students who receive higher 
degrees at the close of the year. In the Divisions in which Ave 
or more men took higher degrees at Commencement (see Tables 
X and XI), we find that in Geology five-sixths of the students 
received such degrees ; in Physics, two-thirds ; in Ancient Lan- 
guages, in Modem Languages, in History and Political Science, and 
in Chemistry, about one-half; in Philosophy and in Mathematics, 
about one-third ; and in Biology, about one-fourth. 

The next di\asion of the table, with which Table III should be 
compared, shows that the percentage of men who were in the School 
for a second year has varied but slightly from year to year, while 
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that of men who have been at the School for three or more years has 
varied a little more. As in the past, a little more than one-half of 
the students have been in the School but one year ; about forty per 
cent, of these received a Master's degree at the close of the year 
(sixty-eight Masters of Arts, and four Masters of Science). About 
one-fourth were in their second year, and the remaining fourth were 
in their third or in a later year of residence. Many of the First- 
Year Students had before entermg the School pursued graduate 
studies elsewhere, so that their first year at this University was for 
them a second or third year of graduate study. Statistics show that 
the majority of the men who come to the Graduate School intend to 
remain in it but a single year. This single year should be made for 
them the best possible year. 

Table III. — Percent age of Students in their first and 

FOLLOWING TEARS : 1897-1903. 



Fint-jear Students . . 

Second-year Students . 

Third-year Students . 

Fourth-year Students 
tod Students of 
longer residence . 



1897-06. 


1896-W. 


1890-1900. 


1900-01. 


1901-02. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


51 


55 


53 


54 


50 


25 


21 


25 


23 


26 


15 


13 


11 


15 


12 


9 


11 


11 


8 


11 



1903-00. 

Percent. 
54 
26 
11 



There are striking differences between the membership of the 
Graduate School and that of the professional schools. In the 
latter nearly all the students are fresh from college. In the Gradu- 
ate School, however, only a small proportion are fresh from college ; 
the Graduate Students are ordinarily rather mature young men, who 
in many instances have already been engaged in teaching or in gradu- 
ate work elsewhere. Thus, of the First- Year students in 1902-03, 
only about thirty-two per cent, entered the School immediately after 
receiving their first degree in Arts or Science (fifty-six) ; of the same 
class in 1901-02 the proportion was twenty-six per cent. Fourteen 
percent, had been one year out of collie, i, e., had received their 
degrees in 1901 (twenty- three) ; fifteen per cent, had received their 
d^rees in 1900 (twenty-five) ; ten per cent, in 1899 (seventeen) ; 
while the remainder — about thirty per cent. — had received their 
first degrees in 1898 or in an earlier year, i, e., four or more years 
bef<»e entering the Graduate School. 
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The fourth divieion of Table I shows \a general the extent to which 
the School draws its members from Harvard University as contrasted 
with other insIitutionB ; for detailed informatioD on this point Tables 
IV and VII may be consulted. About fifty-three per cent, of the 
members of the School held a degree from Harvard University, and 
the remaining forty-seven per cent, of course held do Harvard 
degi'ees ; in 1901-02 these percentages were sixty and forty respec- 
tively. (See Table V, and pp. 120 ff.) 

Tables IV-VII supplement each other and show in detail the 
extent to which different parts of the country and the different 
higher institutions contribute to the membership of the Graduate 
School. In Table IV are given the varions colleges and universi- 
ties, including professional and technical schools, American and 
foreign, whose graduates were members of the School in 1902-03, 
together with the degrees these men held and the number of different 
men from each institution. 

The tables show that men continue to come to the Graduate 
School from collies and universities in all parts of the country, 
and, to a slight extent, from those in Canada and foreign lands. 
The entire number of institutions thus represented is one hundred 
and fourteen. Of the one hundred and seventy-five First- Year men 
thirty-three per cent, came from Harvard ; twenty per cent, from 
other New England colleges; twenty-four per cent, from colleges 
in the Central States ; twelve per cent, from colleges west of the 
Mississippi ; six per cent, from colleges in the Southern States ; while 
only three per cent, came from Canadian institutions. As compared 
with the previous year, the institutions in Canada and in the Central 
States alone show a diminished proportion in their representatives in 
the Graduate School. 

The most common degree held by members of the School was 
that of Bachelor of Arts (two hundred and ninety); next, that of 
Master of Arts (one hundred and sixty-one). 

Table V. — PeRCBirrAOE of Students frou other Collegks. 
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Table VI. — Percbntaoe op Bachelors' Degrees of 

DIFFERENT KINDS I 1897-1903. 
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There were one hundred and sixty-one Masters of Arts, thirteen 
Masters of Science, and ten Doctors of Philosophy in the School 
in 1902-03, as against one hundred and forty-eight Masters of 
Arts, sixteen Masters of Science, and twelve Doctors of Philosophy 
in the preceding year. 

The list of colleges that send four or more men each to the Gradu- 
ate School shows slight variation from former years. Leaving Har- 
vard graduates out of consideration, there were in 1896-97 fourteen 
colleges represented by four or more men ; in 1897-98, eighteen ; in 
1898-99, fifteen; in 1899-1900, twenty-four; in 1900-01, twenty- 
three; in 1901-02 seventeen; and in 1902-03, twenty. 

The colleges and universities that have been steadiest in the supply 
of Graduate Students for the past five years, each sending four or 
more each year, are Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, California, Haver- 
ford, Tufts, and Yale. Other colleges that within this period have 
sent, for four years, four or more men, are Michigan, Northwestern, 
and Toronto ; and for three years, Beloit, Dalbousie, Dartmouth, Kan- 
sas, Leland Stanford Jr., Oberlin, and Williams. The increase in 
the number of men from Chicago and Columbia in the last three years 
is noteworthy. 

Even a cursory examination of the tables shows that a very large 
proportion of the students have pursued graduate studies before 
beginning the work of the year. In 1902-03, two-thirds of the 
members of the School (two hundred and eighteen) had previously 
carried on such studies, there having been only one hundred and 
seven that had not. Of this two-tMrds, ninety-one students — or a 
little more than one-quarter of the whole number — had carried on 
these graduate studies at other universities. 

With these " migrants " might very properly be grouped teachers 
who are in the School on formal leave of absence and expect to 
return to the positions they have left. The number of such men 
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These tables (VIII, IX) show that from one-half to two-thirds of 
the students for the past seven years were born out of New England, 
and that — until last year — this proportion had been increasing. On 
the other hand, the proportion of those who claim residence in New 
England is much larger — more than one- half in 1902-03 — and is 
also increasing. Obviously a considerable number of persons born 
out of New England have taken up residence in it, though in many 
cases this may be only a temporary residence. The proportion of 
students from Canada and the Southern States is less than it used 
to be. 

Of the three hundred and twenty-five students in the School in 
1902-03 forty-nine were married men, the wives and families of 
most of them accompanying them to Cambridge. Of these married 
men eleven were holders of fellowships or scholarships, including 
seven Austin Scholars. 

DE(>REKS. 

One hundred and sixty-four men were recommended* for the 
higher degrees of Doctor and Master at Commencement, 1903, 
being one more than in 1902, and two more than in 1901. This 
number was exceeded only in 1900 — one hundred and seventy — 
when the School was larger by twenty-eight than in 1902-03. The 
steady and almost unvarying growth of the number of approved 
candidates for the higher degrees, in spite of minor fluctuations in 
the numbers of the students, is an encouraging sign. 

The details are found in the following table (X), which gives in 
the first and second parts the number of students in the Graduate 
School recommended by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for any 
degree, and the number of other students recommended for the 
degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, 
and Doctor of Science in the three years, 1901, 1902, 1903. In the 
third part of the table all persons recommended for the higher 
degrees are classified with reference to their previous graduation 
as Bachelors of Arts or of Science. 

* The number of persons recommended each year, and that of the men who 
actually rcceiye the degree, as published in the Annual Catalogue, do not always 
agree. Usually a few of the candidates recommended do not receive the degree 
at once. The degree is in these cases ordinarily conferred in a later year, 
*^as of" the year in which the recommendation was made. 
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Table X. — Recommendations for Degrees in 1901-03. 



I. Grtdaate Stodentfl recommended for A.B. . 
Grtdoate Stadents recommended for A.M. . 
Graduate Students recommended for S.M. . 
Graduate Students reconmiended for Ph.D. 
Graduate Students recommended for S.D. . 



1001. 

13 
92 

9 
29 

143 



II. College Seniors recommended for A.M. ... I 

College Seniors of a preceding year, recom- 
mended for A.M. on work done in Senior year 23 

College Juniors of a preceding year, recom- 
mended for A. M. on work done in Junior year 

L.S.S. fourth-year men of a preceding year, 
recommended for S.M. on work done in 
L.S.S. fourth-year 

Professional students recommended for A.M. 
on special courses of study 8 

Professional students recommended for Ph.D. 
on special courses of study 32 

ToUl of the aboTe list 175 

Deduct Graduate Students recommended 
for A.B 13 

Total number recommended for A.M., S.M., 
Ph.D., and S.D. 162 

III. Harrard Bachelors of Arts or Science, not 

previously graduated elsewhere 59 

Harvard Bachelors of Arts or Science, pre- 

Tiously graduated elsewhere 20 

Students not Harvard Bachelors of Arts or 
Science 83 162 



1002. 
11 
94 

8 
28 

3 144 





10 



58 



31 



174 



11 



163 



1008. 

10 

97 

6 

28 

1 142 



1 1 

19 24 

1 



1 
5 



30 32 



68 



12 



174 



10 



164 



74 163 84 164 



Several comments on this table suggest themselves. About 
eighteen per cent, of holders of the higher degrees had never been 
registered in the Graduate School ; these wei*e men who had com- 
pleted their work as undergraduates (twenty-five Seniors, one Junior, 
one Lawrence Scientific School Senior) or as members of a profes- 
sional school (five), their programmes of study for the degree of 
Master of Arts or Master of Science having been previously approved 
by the Administrative Board. 

The gradual increase in the proportion of non-Harvard men who 
are coming up for the higher degrees, which was checked in 1902, 
was continued in 1903. The proportions for the last five years 
of men recommended for the higher degrees, who held no first 
degree from Harvard, are these : in 1899, about forty- four per 
cent.; in 1900, about fifty per cent.; in 1901, about fifty-one 
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per cent. ; in 1902, about forty-five per cent. ; in 1903, about 
fifty-one per cent. 

One hundred and twenty-eight Masters of Arts were recommended 
in course, a number previously exceeded only in 1900 when there 
were four more. 

The gradual decline in the number of Graduate Students recom- 
mended for the degree of A.B. matches the decline in the number of 
men who, having obtained a first degree elsewhere, desire to obtain 
it again at Harvard (in the Graduate School). These phenomena 
aided the Faculty in reaching the decision to abolish, after 1904, the 
custom of conferring the degree of Bachelor of Arts on Graduate 
Students. 

Table XI. — Divisions and Departments in which recommenda- 
tions FOR the Higher Degrees were made in 1903. 



, Dia 



DiTiuoN. DspjamoDrr. a.m. 8.m. fbj>. 8.d. 
I. Semitic Languages and History 

II. Ancient Languages : 

Indie Philology 1 

The Classics (Greek, Latin) ... 13 . . 5 

Total in Ancient Languages .. — 14 — .. — 5 — .. 

III. Modem Languages : 

English 19 . . 4 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 4 1 

French, and other Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures .... 7 
In more than one Department . . 2 

Total in Modem Languages . — 82 — . . — 5 — . . 

IV. History and Political Science : 

History and GoTemment 12 2 

Political Economy 14 

Total in Hist, and Political Sci. — 26 — . . — 2 — . . 

V. Philosophy 16 . . ' 6 

[Education 5] 

VI. The Fine Arts : 

History and Principles of the Fine 

Arts 

Architecture 2 2 

Total in the Fine Arts .... — 2 — 2 — .. — 

VII. Music 

VIII. Mathematics 6 . . 1 

IX. Engineering 1 

X. Physics 6 1 1 

XI. Chemistry 8 . . 4 
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Dimiox* DxPAananiT. a.m. 

XII. Biology: 

Botany 1 

Zoology 3 

Total in Biology — 4 

XIII. Geology: 

Greology and Geography 2 

Mineralogy and Petrography . . '. . . 

Mining and Metallurgy 2 

Total in GK^ology — 4 

XIY. Anthropology 

In more than one Diyision 4 

Profesffional Students : 

DiTlnity School 4 

Law School 

Medical School 1 

Total 128 



-HMO 
8.M. 



PB.D. 



•J>. 



2 

» • 

2 



. — 1 — . . 
2 

• • • • 

• • • • 

4 — 2 — . . 

1 1 



28 



Id the next table (XI) the Departments or fields of study are 
indicated in which lay the chief work for the Masters' and Doctors' 
d^rees. 

Six of the fourteen Divisions were represented by ten or more 
candidates. These were : Modern Languages, with thirty-seven (in- 
cluding five Doctors) ; History and Political Science, ^Ith twenty-eight 
(including two Doctors) ; Philosophy, with twenty-two (including six 
Doctors) ; Ancient Languages, with nineteen (including five Doc- 
tore) ; Chemistry, with twelve (including four Doctors) ; and 
Geology, with ten (including two Doctors). 

The degree of Doctor was conferred on the twenty-nine men named 
below, of whom one was made a Doctor of Science and the others 
Doctors of Philosophy. With each name is indicated the special 
field in which the d^ree was taken, the candidate's academic history, 
the subject of his thesis, and his pi*esent occupation. 

The Doctors of Philosophy were : — 



Philology. 

Andrew Ruhni Anderson. 
Claralcal Philologr. — a.b. {Dniv. of Wis- 

conWn) 1900. — Ken. Gr. Stud., 1001-03. 
Thesis: ** De PUad Diphthongi ei Usu 

QoaesdoDcs.'* 
Now studvinfc Clftusical Philology at Berlin, 

M Hams Fellow. 

FlOTD GEbRGK B4LLENTINE. 

Ctessical Philology. — a.b. {Bucknell Univ., 
Fa.) 1800, A.B. {Harvard Cniv.) 1900, 
A.M. {ibid.) 1001.— Res. Gr. Stud., 1000-08. 

Thesis: *'I>e Nrmpharum Cullu Quaes- 
tiooes SehMrtae.^' 

Instnictor in Ladn, Bucknell Uniyersity. 



Carlkton Fairciiild Brown. 

English Philology. — a.b. (CarUton ColL, 
Minn.) 1S88, Or., Andover Theol. Semin- 
ary, 1993, A.M. {Harvard Univ.) 1001.— 
Res. Gr. Stud., 1000-03. 

Thesis : '* A Study of the English Grmmnuur 
Schools before the Reformation." 

Instructor in English in this Uniyenity. 

Earnest Cary. 

Classical Philology.— A.B.(/?at«« Ooll.,Neb,) 
1806, A.B. magna cum laude {Harvard 
(Tnir.) 1900, A.M. {ibid.) 1001. — Res. Gr. 
Stud., 1000-03. 

Thesis : *'Di- Aristophanis Ayinm apud Sol- 
dam Reliquiis.*' 

Now studying Classical Philology at Berlin, 
as Parker Fellow. 
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Walter Morris Hart. 

Bnglisb Philolon^. — A.B. (ffaver/ord Coll., 
Pa,) 1892. A.M. iibid.) 1803, a.m. iffar- 
rard Univ.) 1001.— Rcb. Gr. Siad.. lOuO-08. 

Thesis : ** Ballad and Epic : A Study in the 
Deyelopment of the Narratiye Art.'* 

Instructor in English, Uniyersity of Cali- 
fornia. 

William Witherlb Lawrence. 

English Fhilolofry. — A.B. {Botodoin Coll,, 
Me.) 1808. A.M. {Harvard Univ.) 1000.— 
Res. Gr. Stud., 180»-1003. 

Thesis : " Repetition in An^lo-Sazon Poetry, 
and its RelaUon to the CnliciU Reconstruc- 
tion of B4ovrulf.** 

Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Uniyersity of Kansas. 

Edwin Moore Rankin. 
Classical Philology.— a.b.( VanderbUt Univ., 
Tenn.) 1806, a.m. {ibid?) 1807, A.M. {Har- 
vard Univ.) 1808. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1807- 
08 and 1001-08. 

Thesis : ** Quas Partes el qui yLdyeipoi yo- 
cantur in Vita Cotidiana Graecorum ege- 
rinl quaeritur." 

Instructor in Latin, Princeton Uniyersity. 

John Strong Perry Tatlock. 

Englibli Philolog}'. — a.b. magna cum laude 
1800, A.M. 1807. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1806-07 
and 1001-OS. 

Thesis : " Essays at the Chronology of Chau- 
cer's Poem^." 

Instructor in English, Uniyersity of Michi- 
gan. 

Oliver Samuel Tonkh. 

Classical Archaeology. — a.b. cum laude 
1808, A.M. 1800. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1808- 
1001 : Non-Res. Stud., 1001-^)2. 

Thesis: ••Brygos." 

Instructor In Greek, Uniyersity of Vermont. 

Robert Maximilian Ottomar Wer- 
naer. 

Germanic Philology. — ll.b. {AUntny Law 
School, y. Y.) 1M7, A.B. {Harvard Univ.) 
1800, A.M. {ibid.) 1000.— Reb. Gr. Stud., 
1808-1003. 

Thesis : *' The Importance of the Symbol in 
the Aesthetic Consciouhness of Warken- 
roder, Tieck, Friedrich Schlegol, and No- 
yalis : A Study in the History of Aesthetic 
Thought." 

Continuing his studies in Germany. 



Philosophy. 

RoswELL Parker Anoier. 
Psychology. — a.b. magna cum laude 1807, 

A.M. 1001. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1808-00 and 

1000-03. 
Thesis : ** The Aesthetics of Unequal Diyi- 

sion." 
Continuing his studies in Berlin. 

Charles Theodore Burnett. 

Psychology. — a.b. {Amhernt Coll.) 1805, 
A.M. {Harvard Univ.) 1000. — Res. Gr. 
Stud., 1808-1003. 

Thesis: ** Influences on the Judgment of 
Number." 

Now continuing his studies at this Uniyer- 
sity. 



George Rowland Dodson. 
Ethics and History of Philosophy. — a.b. 

( Unit, of the StaU of MUtmuri) 1887, A.M. 

{Harvard Univ.) 1002. — Res. Gr. Stud., 

1001-03. 
Thesis : •' The Idea of the Good in PUto." 
In the Unitarian ministry, with a pastorate 

at SL Louis, Mo. 

Knight Dunlap. 
Psychology. — fh.b. ( Univ. of California) 

1800, UTT.M. {ibid.) 1000, A.M. {Harvard 

Univ.) 1001. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1000-02. 
Thesis: *< Tactual Time: An Experimental 

Inyestigation." 
Assistant in the Psychological Laboratory 

of the Uniyersity of California. 

Dayid Camp Rogers. 

Psychology. — a.b. {Princeton Univ., NJ^.) 
1800, A.M. {Harvard Univ.) 1003.— Res. 
Gr. Stud., 1001-03. 

Thesis: '* Coordinations in Space Percep- 
tions." 

Assistant in Philosophy at this Uniyersity. 

Marlow Alexander Shaw. 

Psychology. — a.b. ( Univ. of Toronto) 1806. 
— Res. Gr. Stud., 1001-03. 

Thesis : ** Illusions of a Kinaesthetic Char- 
acter." 

At present in Toronto. 



History. 

George Hubbard Blakeslee. 

American Uistory. — a.b. {Wealeyan Univ., 
Conn.) 1803, a.m. {ibid.) 1807, a.m. {Har- 
vard f/nir.) 1000. — Rel. Gr. Stud., 180^ 
1001 ; Non-Res. Stud., 1001-02. 

Thesis: "The Uistory of the Antimaaonic 
Party." 

Instructor in History, Clark Uniyersity. 

Augustus Hunt Shearer. 
American History. — a.b. (Rutgert Coll., 

N^.) 1800, A.B. (Harvard UnivT) 1000, a.m. 

{ibid.) 1901. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1800-1003. 
Thesis: "The History of Political Parties 

in Pcnnsylyanla, 1776-1700." 
At present in Boulder, Colo. 



Mathematics. 

David Raymond Curtiss. 

AnalysiK. — a.b. ( Unir. of California) 1800, 
a.m. {ibid.) 1901.— Res. Gr. Stud., 1001-08. 

Thesis: "Binary Families in a triply Con- 
nected Region, with especial Reference to 
Hypergeometric Families." 

Now studying Mathematics at Paris, as 
Parker Fellow. 



Physics. 

Thomas Calvin McKay. • 

Electricity. — A.B. (I>alhou9ie Uhiv.^ N.8.) 
1893, A.M. {ibid^ 1898, a.m. {Harvard 
Univ.) 1890. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1808-1008. 

Thesis : " On the Relation of the Hall Effect 
to the Current Density in Gold." 

Assistant in Physics at this Uniyersity. 
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Chemistry. 

Fkbdebic Bonnet, Jb. 
Phrairal Chemiitry. — 8.B. ( Waahinffton 

Univ.t Jfo.) 1800, g.M. (ffarvard Univ.) 

1902. — Res. Gr. Sfead.» 1800-1008. 
Tbecit : I. ** The Chftnginiir Uydrolytic Egai. 

Ubriom of Cbrotnic Sulphate." II. "The 

Compressibility of Metals." 
Instructor in Chemistry, State Uniyersity of 

loira. 

KlVNETH LaMARTINE MaRK. 
Physiral Chemistnr.~A.B. 1800, a.x. 1000. — 

Res. Gr. Stud., 1800-1008. 
Thesis : '* The Expansion of Gases by Heat 

under Constant rrcssure." 
Instructor in Chemistry, Simmons Collef^. 

Horace Chamberlain Porter. 
Onranic Chemistnr.— a.b. ( {^to. qflUinoU) 

1807, 8.B. {iMd,) 1800, 8.M. {Utid,) 1000, 

A.M. {Harvard Univ.) 1001. — Res. Gr. 

Stud., 1000-03. 
Thesis : '* Deriyatives of Tetrabromortho- 

benzoquinone.*' 
Chemist, Solyay Alkali Works, Syracuse, 

N.Y. 

Wilfred Newsome Stull. 
Physical Chemistry. — 13. (State Univ. of 

Iowa) 1808, 8.M. (ibid.) 1800. — Res. Gr. 

Stud., 1901-03. 
Thesis: I. "The Association of Energy with 

Matter." H. "The Speed and Nature of 

tiie Reaction of Bromine on Oxalic Acid." 
Chemist. Malllnckrodt Chemical Works, St. 

Louis. 

Biology. 

Amos William Peters. 

Zodlofn-. — LITT.B. (Adetbert Coll. of Wftt- 
em Rtnerve Univ.^ O.) 1807, a.m. {Harvard 
Unit.) 1001. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1000-08. 

Thesis: "Metabolism and the Reaction of 
Diyision in Protozoa." 

Instructor in Zodlogy, Uniyersity of Illinois. 



Geology. 

Laurence LaForge. 

General Geolofiry> — * a.b. 1800, a.m. 1000. — 
Res. Gr. Stud., 1800-1000 and last third of 
1000-4)1. 

Thesis : •' The Geology of Somenrille, Mas- 
sachusetts." 

In the United States Geological Snnrey. 

Thomas Watland Vauohan. 
Palaeontology. — s.B. (Tulane Univ., La.) 

1800, A.B. {Harvard Univ.) 1803, a.m. 

(ibid.) 1804.— Res. Gr. Stud., 1803-05; 

Non.Res. Stud., 1808-00. 
Thesis : " The Eocene and Lower Oligocene 

Coral Faunas of the United States, with 

Descriptions of a few doubtfully Creta- 

ceous Species." 
In the United States Geological Surrey. 

Anthropology. 

William Curtis Farabee. 

Somatology. — a.b. ( Waynetburg OolL, Pa.) 
1804, A.M. {ibid.) 1806, A.M. {Harvard 
Univ.) 1000. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1800-1002. 

Thesis : " Uereditarv and Sexual Influences 
in Meristic Variation: A Study of Digital 
Malformations in Man." 

Instructor in Anthropology at this Uniyer- 
sity. 



The Doctor of Science was : — 

Anthropology. 

George Btron Gordon. 

American Archaeology and General Eth- 
nology. — B.B. cum laude 1002. — Res. Gr. 
Stud., 1002-03. 

Thesis: "The Serpent Motiye in the An- 
cient Art of Mexico and Central America." 

Assistant Curator of the Department of Eth- 
nology, and Curator of the Diyision of 
A menrau Archaeology, Fn^e Museum of 
Science and Art, Uniyersity of Pcnnsyl- 
yania. 



Of these twenty-nine Doctors, twenty-one are known to be now 
engaged each in the actual pursuit of his profession. Fifteen are 
teachers in colleges or universities, one being a professor, eleven 
instructors, and three assistants. Four are in the service of this 
University, two as instructors and two as assistants. None are 
connected with secondary schools. Two are in the United States 
Geological Survey, two are industi'ial chemists, one is a museum 
assistant, and one is in the ministry. Six of the remaining Doctors 
are continuing their studies, one in Cambridge, and five in Em*ope, 
of whom three hold travelling fellowships. 

As the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is based on the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or its equivalent, or on the degree of Master of 
Arts, all the Doctors of Philosophy — save two — held decrees in 
Arts. All but four held Harvard degrees, and of these four all — 
save one — held degrees in Arts. Twenty- three were Harvard 
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Masters of Arts ; of these, eleven were also Harvard Bachelors of 
Arts, while ten of them were Bachelors of Arts elsewhere only ; the 
two remaining were Bachelors of Philosophy and of Letters respec- 
tively. One was a Harvard Master of Science and Bachelor of 
Science elsewhere. Of the remaining four of the twenty-eight, three 
were Bachelors of Arts elsewhere, and one was Bachelor and Master 
of Science elsewhere. 

In the case of fourteen candidates, six or more years had elapsed 
since the candidate had received his first degi*ee in Arts or Science. 
Of the remaining fourteen, three had been out of College for five 
years, seven for four years, and four for three years. 

Though the candidate for the degree of Doctor of Science received 
his degree only one year after the date of his Bachelor's degree, he 
had pursued approved studies for more than four years previously. 

The period of resident study of the Doctors of Philosophy varied 
between one year (one candidate) and five years (two candidates). 
Seven candidates were two years in residence; eleven three years, 
and seven again four years. The Di\ision in which the degree was 
con fenced after one year of resident study was Geology (one candi- 
date, who had, however, done non-resident work in the field for more 
than a year). The Divisions or Departments in which the degree was 
conferred after two years of resident study were Philosophy, with 
four candidates, and Classics, Mathematics, and Chemistry, each 
with one candidate. The Departments where three years were found 
necessary by some of their candidates were Classics, with three men ; 
English, with three ; and History, Chemistry, Biology, Geology, and 
Anthropology, each with one man. The candidates who devoted 
four years to resident study were one each in the Departments of 
Classics, English, Germanic Philology, History, and Philosophy, 
and two in Chemistry. The two men who were registered for five 
years of resident study were students of Philosophy and Physics, 
respectively. 

The average period of resident study for these candidates, as for 
those in 1901-02, is a little above three years. If we add to this 
the time devoted to graduate study by many of these candidates at 
other universities, the average period of time given to preparation 
for the Doctor's degree will be more than three years of graduate 
study. 

The period of professional study for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy is fixing itself, at this University, at three years, with a 
tendency to exceed this length of time. 
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Tablk XII. — Age or Graduate Students recommended fob 

TBE Degkees or Master op Arts, Master of Science, and 
Doctor of Philosophy: 1903.* 
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Table XII gives the age of Graduate Students recommended for 
the higher degrees at Commencement, 1903, and Table Xin that of 
Doctors of Philosophy for the seven years since 1897. The average 
age for the normal Master of Arts — that is, a student who has 
continued bis studies immediately after receiving his Bachelor's 
d^iree or after an interval of not more than a y^ar — is about 
twenty-fonr. The large group of older persons is made up of coli^e- 
bred men wbo have come to the University for a yeai' or more of 
■tody, after having been for several years engaged in active pursuits. 

The " normal" Doctors are of course older, but not much older, 
u a glance at the statement of the average age of the Doctors from 
1897 to 1903, given in Table XIII, will show. This is a little 
ibove twenty-flve. The very laige proportion of men who are not 
"normal" Doctors — men of tweuty-eight or over — is surprising, 
averaging for seven years more than fifty-live per cent. These 
igain belong to the same class as the older Masters of Arts. For 
TuiouB reasons, often financial, these men have bad to postpone the 

■ Hen recommended for "u of" degrees are not included. 
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attainment of their degree to an age when men in other professions 
have already become well established. If the University could 
forestall such postponement it would do such men a great service. 

FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The appointments to fellowships and scholarships for 1902-03 
were made toward the close of the preceding academic year, 
chiefly in June, 1902 ; similarly the appointments for the subsequent 
year, 1903-04, were for the most part made within the academic 
year covered by the present report. The recommendations to fel- 
lowships and scholarships are made by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences on the nomination of its Ck)mmittee on Fellowships and 
other Aids for Graduate Students,* and thus are a part of the busi- 
ness of that Faculty ; but as the students appointed are members of 
the Graduate School, information on this subject is always given in 
the reports of the Dean of this School. 

Twenty-nine fellowships and fifty scholarships were held by stu- 
dents in the Graduate School in 1902-03. With these fellowships 
are included the John Harvard Fellowships, without stipend, — five 
in 1902-03. Fifteen of the fellowships, inchiding three of the John 
Harvard Fellowships, were held by Non-Resident Students who, with 
two exceptions, studied abroad, — in England (three), in Germany 
(five), and in Holland, France, Italy, Greece, and India (one in each 
country). Thirteen of the fellowships and all the scholarships were 
held by Resident Students. 

For 1903-04 appointments have been made to thirty- three fellow- 
ships and to sixty scholarships. 

The names of the holders of fellowships for the two academic 
years 1902-03 and 1903-04 follow. The fellowships are arranged 
in the order of their foundation. 

1009-03. 1003-04. 

Harris Fellowship (i868). 

William Jay Hale. Andrew Runni Anderson. 

A.B. idiiami Univ.t O.) 1897, a.m. (ibid.) a.b. (Univ. of Witcovtin) 1900, ph.d. (CIm- 

1897, A.B. (Harvard Univ.) 1898, a.m. nicAl Pbiloloffy) 1903.— Ros. Ur. Stud., 

(md.) 1899,PH.D. (Chemliitry ) 1902.— Ren. 1901-03 — Thayer Scholar, 190I-O2 ; Shat. 

6r. Stud., 1898-1902; Non-Res. Stud., tack Scholar, 1902-08. 

1902^03. — Uniyerfiitjr Scholar. 1898-99 ; Student of Classical Philology at Berlin. 

Thayer Scholar, 1899-1900. — Assistant in 
Chemistry, 1900-01 ; Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Chemistry, 1901-02. — Student of 
Chemistry, at Berlin. 

Research Assistant to Professor Stieglitz, 
Uniyersity of Chicago. 

* This Committee (in 1902-a3) consisted of Professor J. H. Wright, Chnir- 
many Professors Palmer, Davis, Mark, Gross, Kittredge, Richards, Sabine, and 
Andrew. 
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190S-04. 



Rogers Fellowships (1869). 



HlBOLD DB WOLP FULLER. 
A.B. {Adelbtri (hit qf WeiUm Rf€rv 
Utd»^ O,) 1897, A.B. {Harnard Unit,) 
IM, A.M. (ibid,) 1900, PB-D. (BniHIiih 
YTukHogj) 1908. — Res. Gr. Stud., IMT- 
Feb. im, and Feb. 1900-02: Non-Bes. 
Suid., 19QS-QS. — UnivemitT »chol«r, 190O- 
01; ChrwtopberM. Weld Scholar, 1901-02. 
• iteident of Sngliiih Philology and Com- 
pandve Uterataret at Leyden. 
Coadnaiog hit •tndiea at Leyden, aa Bogezs 
Felkwr. 

BoLAVD Grekns Ushbr. 

Aj. 1901, AJI. 1902. ~ Bea. Gr. Stad., 1901- 
«: Nod-Bm. Stud., 1002-08. — Bicardo 
Priie Scholar, 1901-08. — Student of His- 
toiT, at Oxford and Cambridge, England. 

Oaanoning hit ttodiet In Englaml, at Bogert 
FeUow. 



Harold db Wolf Fuller. 
MtappoitUed, 



Roland Grbbhb Usher. 
Reappointed, 



Parker Fellowships (1873). 



^mr William Bradshaw. 

A3. {Univ. (^ Michigan) 1900, a.m. {Har- 
ftard {Tiifo.X 1902. — Bea. Gr. Stad., 190O- 
«.— Non-Bet. Stud., 1002-03. — Lererett 
8t]tonMall ScboUr, 1901-02. — Student of 
Mttfaematict, at Straabni^. 

CoBtiaaing bit ttudiet at Steratbnig, at John 
Tbomfton Kirkland Fellow. 

IbirALD Cameron. 

AJ. (IMv, of Texae) 1805, aji. (ifrid.) 1800, 
AJL {Harvard Dhiv.) 1900, ph.d. (Clatti- 
eti Fhilologr) 1902. — Ret. Gr. Stud., 
1199-1902 ; Non-Ret. Stud.. 1902-03. — 
Tomitend Schohir,1900-01 ; Edirard Auttin 
FeUow, 1901-02. — Student of Clattioal 
Philology, at Berlin. 

iBftractor in Greek, at the Unlyertity of 
Tfczat. 

Cbarlbs William Prentiss. 

Btappointed, 

L^{Middl€buryOoU., Vi.) 1996, a.m. {ibid,) 
U9T, A.M. {Harvard Univ.) 1808, ph.d. 
(BiologT) 1900. — Ret. Gr. Stud., 1897- 
1900; Non-Bet. Stud., 1901-08.— Town tend 
ScboUr, 1897-08. — Attittant in Zodlogy, 
1898-1900; Inttructorin Anatomy, Harrard 
Vecerinary School, 1900-01. — Student of 
ZoSIogy, at Stratburg. 

lutnictor in Biologr, Adelbcrt College of 
Weitem Betenre uniTertity. 



William Frederick Boos. 
A.B. 1804, PH.D. ( Univ. of ffeidelberff, Ger- 
many) 1890, M.D. {Harvard Univ.) 1901. 
Student of Chcmittry, at Stratburg. 



Earnest Cart. 
(See Edward Auttin FeUowthipt, 1902-08.) 



David Raymond Curtiss. 

A.B. ( Univ. of California) 1809, a.m. {ibid.) 
1901, PH.D. (MaUiemalict) 1903.— Ret. Gr. 
Stud., 1901-03. — Shattuck ScboUr, 1901- 
02; Chrittopber M. Weld ScboUr, 1902-08. 

Student of Matbematict, at Parit. 



John Thornton Kirkland Fellowship (1873). 



JoHir Taooart Clark. 

AJk 1808, A.M. 1899, PHJ>. (Bomancc Phil- 
ology) 1901. — Bet. Gr. Stud., 1898-1901; 
Non-Bet. Stud., 1901-08. — Univertity 
SiboUr, 1896-09; Towntend Scholar, 1899- 
1900; Sbattnck ScboUr, 1900-01; Rogert 
Fellow, 1901-08. — Student of Romance 
Ltngnaget, at Parit. 

Continning hit ttudiet in Parit. 



John William Bradshaw. 
(See Parker Fellowsbipt, 1902-08.) 



James Walker Fellowship (z88i). 



WnuAM Ernest Hocking. 
i.s. 1901, A.M. 1908. — Ret. Gr. Stud., 1901- 
QS ; NoD-Ect. Stud., 1902-03. — Henry 
Bromileld Rogera Memorial Fellow, 1901- 
08.— Stndent of Pbilotophy, at Gdttlngcn. 
Now eontinning bit ttudiet at tbU Univer- 
li^, at Xowiweiid ScboUr. 



Rat Madding McConnell. 

A.B. {Southern Univ., Ala.) 1899, t.T.B. 
( VanderMlt Univ., TVnn.) 1001, A.M. (Har- 
vard Univ.) 1902.— Gr.Div. Stud., 1901-08. 

Student of Pbilotophy, at Berlin. 
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1909-03. 1903-04. 

John Tyndall Scholarship (1885). 

Edwin Plimpton Adams. John L Hooo. 

JSeappointed. (See Whiting FeUowehipt, 1003-08.) 

8.B. (Beloit OoU.^ Wit.) 1800, s.M. (Harvard 

Univ.) 1001. — Res. Ur. Stud., 1800-1001; 

Non-Res. Stnd., 1001-02. — Stndent of 

Physics, at Cambridge, England. 
Now condnuing his studies at Cambridge, 

England. 

Robert Treat Paine Fellowship (1887). 

Francis Rebye CopB) Jb. Edwin DeTurck Bbchtbl. 

▲.B. (ffaver/brd CoU,, Pa.) 1000, A.B. (ffar- a.b. 1008. 

vard Univ.) 1001, a.m. (ibid.) 1002. — Res. Stadent of Social Science, at this Unirenity. 

^■^^h^'T&^^^^u'S^ F.ANK HA.O.P L.MOKT. 
York. ^'^ ^^^' 

Continuinff his studies in Europe, as John Student of Social Science, at this UniTeraltj. 

Hary ard Fellow . 

Henry Lee Memorial Fellowship (1889). 

Leon Carroll Marshall. Geobge Randall Lewis. 

A.B. iOhio Wenleyan Univ.) 1000. A.B. (ffar- A3. 1002. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1002-08. ~ Uni. 

vard Univ.) 1001, a.m. (ibid.) 1002. — Res. rersitj Scholar, 1002-08. 

Gr. Stud., 1001-03. — Assistant in History, Student of Political Economy, at this Uni- 

1001-02. —Student of Political Economy, at rersity . 

thi!« Uniyersity. 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Ohio Wes- 

leyan University. 

Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellowship (1889). 

Emerson David Fite. Walter Harold Claflin 

A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1807. — Res. Gr. Stud., a.b. 1002, a.m. 1008. — Res. Gr. Stud., lOOi- 

1001-03. — Townsend SchoUr, 1001-02.— 08. — Thayer Scholar, 1002-08. 

Student of History, at this Uniyersitr. Student of Ilistory, at this University. 
Continuing his studies at this University, as 

Edward Austin Fellow. 

Henry Bromfield Rogers Memorial Fellowship (1889). 

BuFUS Edward Miles. Carleton Ames Wheeler. 

A.B. (AmAertt OoU.) 1800, a.m. (ibid.) 1008. a.b. 1800. 

— Res. Gr. Stud., 1800-1000 and 1002-03. — Student of Philosophy, at this University. 

Student of Philosophy, at this University. 
Engaged in sociological studies in Boston. 

Hemenway Fellowship (1891). 

George Byron Gordon. (Not yet ftlJed for 1003-O4.) 

8.B. 1002. B.D. 1008. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1002- 
08. — Student of Anthropology, at this 
University. 

Assistant Curator of the Department of 
Ethnology, and Curator of the Division of 
American Archaeology, Free Museum of 
Science and Art, Umversity of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John Hanrard Fellowships (1895). 

ApTHORP GrOULD FULLER. J AMES MACKINTOSH BeLL. 

A.B. 1000, A.M. 1002, — Res. Gr. Stud., 1000- a.m. (Queen* 9 Univ., (Mt.) 1800. — Res. Gr. 

02. — Student of Philosophy, at Oxford . Stud. , 1002-03. 

Continuing his studies at Oxford. Student of Geology, at this Universi^. 
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Haiikt Nelson Gat. 

Bwppointed a Btcond time. 

A.B. (AmherMt OoU.) 1801, ▲.]!. (Harvard 
27iii«.) 1896.— Bet. Gr. Stad., 18M-06 and 
1806-47 ; Non.Res. Stud., 1806-06 and 1000- 
08. — Sitadent of Hiatorr, at Borne. 

CoDtiDiiing his studies at Borne, as Curator 
of Italian Historjr of the Uarrard Unirer. 
aity Library. 

WnxiAM Hbnkt Paine Hatch. 
AJ.1806, A Ji. 1890, 8.T.B. {KpUeopal Ttuol. 
School, Cambridge) 1002. — Bes. Gr. 
Stod., 180»-1003. — Student of Clatsical 
Philology, at this Unirersity. 
At his home. South Hartford, N.T. 

MoxTiMBR Phillips BIason. 
AJ. 1880, A Ji. 1000. — Bes. Gr. Stud., 1003- 

«. — Student of Philosophy, at this Uni. 

TsrsitT. 
Continning his stadies at diis Unirersity. 

Fkakcis Samuel Philbrick. 
IJ. (Univ. C(f Nebrtitka) 1807, a.m. (ifrid.) 
1800, PH.D. (History) 1002. — Bes. Gr. 
Stud., 1890-1902: Xon-Bes. Stud., 1902-08. 
— UniTemity Scholar, 1800-1000; Morgan 
Tellow, lOOCMML ; Edward Austin Fellow, 
1901-02. — Student of Histoir, in Europe. 
Sogsged in research worftc in England. 



1903-04. 

Howard Lane Blackwell. 
A.B. 1800, A.M. 1000. — Bes. Gr. Stud., 1800- 

1000 and 1001-08. 
Student of Physics, at this Unirersity. 



Francis Reeve Cope, Jr. 
(See Bobert Treat Paine Fellowship, lOOS- 
08.) 



Louis William Flaccus. 
A J. ( Waahinffion and Jeftnom OoU., Pa.) 

1000, A.M. iHarvard Univ.) 1002. — Bes. 

Gr. Stud., 1001-08. 
Student of Philosophy, at this UnlTersity. 

CoNTERS Read. 

A.B. 1008. 

Student of History, at Oxford. 



William Henrt Roeyer. 

8.B. (Washington Univ., Mo.) 1807. — Bes. 
Gr. Stud., 1807-08 and 1001-02. — Shattuck 
Scholar, 1897-08. — Instructor in Mathe- 
matics, 1002-03. 

Student of Mathematics, at this UnlTersity. 

George Wallace Umphret. 

A.B. (Dhiv. of Toronto, Ont.) 1890, aji. 
(Harvard Univ.) 1001.— Bes. Gr. Stud., 
1000-01. 

Student of Bomanco Languages at Paris, 
and Fellow of the Ministry of PnbUc In- 
struction of the French Bepnblic. 



Whiting Fellowships (1895). 



HixYiT Nathaniel Davis. 
i.B. {Brown Univ., R.I.) 1001, a.m. (iftld.) 
lOQB, A.M. {Harvard Univ.) 1008. — Bes. 
Gr.Stad., 100»-03. — Student of Physics, 
st tins Unirersity. 
Continuing his studies at this Uniyerstty, 
u Whiuig Fellow. 

JoEK L Hooo. 

▲.B. {Univ. of Toronto, Ont.) 1800, a.m. 
{Harvard Univ.) 1002. — Bes. Gr. Stud., 
1901-03. — Uniyersity Scholar, 1001-02.— 
todent of Physics, at this Uniyersit^. 

Continaing his studies at this Uniyersity, as 
John Tyndall SchoUr. 

Joseph Cleavbland Pearson. 

Rtappointed. 

Uk. [Bowdoin OoU., Me,) 1000, a.m. {Har- 
vard ChUv.) 1008. — Bes. Gr. Stud., 1001- 
02.— Student of Physics, at this Uniyersity. 

iDRtractor in Physics, Bowdoin College. 



John Mead Adams. 

A.B. 1008. 

Student of Physics, at this Uniyersity. 



Harvet Nathaniel Davis. 
BeappoinUd. 



Alpheus Wilson Smith. 
A.B. (We»t Virginia ^<p.) 1000, a.m. (Har- 
vard Univ.) 1008.— Bes. Gr. Stud., 1002-08. 
Student of Physics, at this Uniyersity. 



South Snd House Fellowship (1900). 



Albbkt Benedict Wolfe. 
kA. 1002, AJi. 1908. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1002- 

08. — ^dent of Sociology, at this Uni- 

Tcnitr. 
Qmtiiniiiig his stadies at this Uniyersity, 

M 8o«th Stad House Fellow. 



Albert Benedict Wolfe. 
Reappointed. 
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1009-03. 1003-04. 

Charles Sliot Norton Fellowship (1900). 



Harold Riplbt Hastings. 

A.B. {DarUnomth Coll., IT.ff.) igOO, a.m. 
(ffarvard Unit.) 1902. — Res. Gr. Stad., 
igOl-02: NoiuRes. Stud.. 1903-08. — Stu- 
dentof C1iimIo«1 Archaeolosj, in Athens. 

Continaing his siadies at Athens, as holder 
of a fellowship of the Archaeological Insti- 
tnte of America. 



Fritz Saob Darrow. 

A.B.1908. 

Student of Classical Archaeology In Athens. 



Edward Austin Fellowships (xgoo). 



Earnest Gary. 

A3, ((/atet Coll., Neb.) 1808, a.b. {.Harvard 
IZniv.) 1900, A.M. (ibid.) 1901, ph.d. (Clas- 
sical Philology) 1903. — Rps. Or. Stud., 
1900-03. — Thayer Scholar, 1900-01 ; Shat- 
tack Scholar, 1901-02. -Student of Classi- 
cal Philology, at this Unirersity. 

Continuing his studies at Berlin, as Parker 
Fellow. 

Leon Jacob Cole. 
A.B. {Univ. of Michigan) 1901. — Res. 6r. 
Stud.. 1902-08. — Student of Zoology, at 
this UniTersity. 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Zo51ogy and 
second-year Oraduate Student in this Uni- 
rersity. 

Robert Bell Michell. 
A.B. ( Univ. of Toronto, Ont.) 1900, a.m. ( fTar- 
vard Univ.) 1901. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1900- 
03.— Townsend Scholar, 1901-02.— Student 
of Romance Philology, at this UniTersity. 
Instructor in Romance Languages, at ttiis 
Unirersity. 

Wilfred Newsomb Stull. 
8.B. (State Unit, of fovea) 1898, s.M. (^ibid.) 

1899, PH.D. (Chemistry) 1903. — Res. Gr. 

Stud.,1901-03.— George and Martha Derby 

SchoUr, 1901-02. — Student of Chemistry, 

at this Unirersity. 
Chemist, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 

Louis. 



Frederic Walton Carpenter. 

■.B. (New York Univ.) 1899, a.m. (ffarvard 
Univ.) 1902. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1900-08. — 
Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholar, 19U0-01.— 
Assistant in ZoOlogy, 1901-08. 

Student of Zoology, at this Unirersity. 



Emerson David Fite. 
(See OzUs Goodwin Memorial FeUowahip, 
1902-08.) 



Chester Notes Greenofoh. 

A.B. 1898. A.M. 1899 — Res. Gr. Stud., 1898- 
99 and 1902-08. — Shattuck ScboUr, 1902- 
08. — Instructor in Englisli, 1901-02. 

Student of English, at this Unirersity. 



Arthur Becket Lamb. 

A.B. (TWts Coll.) 1900. A.M. (ibid.) 1900, 
A.M. (i/arvard Univ.) 1903. — Res. Gr. 
Stud.. 1902-03. 

Student of Chemistry, at this Unirersity. 



Trayelling Fellowship in Indie Philology (1902). 



David Brainerd Spoonrr. 
A.B. (Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Cal.) 1899. 

— NonResident Stud., 1902-08. — Student 

of Indie Philologr, at Benares. 
Continuing his stuaies at Benares, as Trar- 

elling Fellow in Indie Philology. 



David Brainerd Spooner. 
Reappointed. 



Nelson Robinson Jr. Fellowship (190a). 



Lbrot Pearl Burnham. 
8.B. 1902, s.M. 1908. — Res. Gr. Stud., 190^ 

08.— Austin SchoUr in Architecture, 1902- 

03. 
Student of Architecture, in Europe. 



Fellowship of the Cercle Francis de PUniyersit6 Harvard (1903). 

Robert Charles Dominique Mardb 
Pierre Dupouet. 
Agr^^es-lettres (Untv. ofParit, IiYance) 

Student of English, at this Unirersity. 
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As in former years, the holders of fellowships consist of two dis- 
tinct groups : first, men that have ordinarily received the Doctor's 
degree and are continuing studies and researches of a highly special- 
ized nature for a year or two before taking up their professional 
work either as teachers, or as men of science, or in literatui'e and 
history; and, secondly, men younger from the point of view of 
academic advancement, whom the stipend of the fellowship enables 
to carry on studies normally for a higher degree either at this or at 
some other university. Of the twenty-nine fellows in 1902-03, six 
were ab'eady Doctors of Philosophy when they became fellows, and 
three others received this degree at this University, and one the 
degree of Doctor of Science, at the close of the year. Of the 
remaining nineteen, three only have no Harvard degree (two being 
Bachelors of Arts of Yale, and one a Bachelor of Arts of Michigan) ; 
the remaining sixteen were already Harvard Masters (thirteen) or 
became Masters at the close of the year (three). 

Of the twenty-nine holders of fellowships in 1902-03 six are now 
teaching in colleges or universities (including two here), one being an 
assistant professor. None are connected with secondary schools. 
One is a research assistant, one is a museum assistant. One is in 
business. Of the remaining twenty fellows, nineteen are continuing 
their studies, twelve of them abroad, six being holders of travelling 
fellowships from this University, and one of a fellowship of the 
Archaeological Institute of America; six are resident students at 
this University, of whom four hold fellowships and one a scholarship. 
Ten of the fellowship holders for 1902-03 hold similar appointments 
for the present year (1903-04). The increase in the proportion of 
fellows who continue the^ studies, instead of entering directly upon 
teaching or other professional work, continues. This tendency, to 
which I called attention in my last year's report, is the natural 
result of the recent policy of the Faculty in bestowing these appoint- 
ments to a considerable extent upon somewhat younger students than 
formerly. 
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Fellowships and Scholarships: Applications and Appointments. 

The following table (XIV) gives the usual statistics relative to 
the applications and appointments for the three successive years 
1901-02, 1902-03, and 1903-04: — 

Table XIV. — Fellowships and Scholarships (1901-04). 
1. Applications and Appointments, 



1908-04. 



Spring applicants for reappointment or pro- 
motion 

Spring applicants for a first appointment . . 

Later applicants 

Appointed to fellowships 

Appointed to scholarships 

Appointed instructors, teaching fellows, or 
assistants 

Deduct for repetitions 

Entered or continued in the Graduate Schqpl 
without receiving any of the above-named 
appointments 

Entered undergraduate classes of Harvard 

College 

Entered other Departments of the University 

Applicants who were at the University in the 
year following their applications .... 

Applicants not at the University in that year 



1901-02. 


1003-08. 


42 


46 


225 


210 


56 828 


57 318 


21 


21 


43 


60 


16 79 


28 99 





4 


79 


95 


to 


55 


8 


8 


5 76 


5 68 


155 


163 


168 


150 


828 


818 



42 

202 
60 304 



28 
65 

23 101 



62 


3 



98 



65 

168 
141 

304 



This table suggests various comments. There has been for four 
years a slow falling-off in the number of applicants (from 854 in 
1900 to 304 in 1903), though the number of appointments has 
increased. About thirty-one per cent, of the disappointed appli- 
cants in 1902 entered the University for the academic year 1902-03 ; 
of those disappointed in 1903 the proportion is thirty-two per cent. 
Of the whole number of applicants in 1903 about one in three was 
successful. As usual the applicants in philology, philosophy, history, 
and political science outnumbered those in the mathematical, physi- 
cal, and natui*al sciences by more than two to one. Of the applicants 
in philology about one in five was successful ; in philosophy, history, 



FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 
2. Clasaification of Applicanta and Appointees. 



SCndeatei of Philology 

SmdEiiu of Philtisuph;, Hisloiy, or Political 

StodenU of MathpmkticB, Phjeice, or CbemiatT]' 

Students of Natural History 

StudentB of other br&uchea, or DDcl&asifled . . . 

Stodfnta in the Gruluftte School 

SCudeota in Harvard CoUegv 

Studeots in other Deputmcnta of the Univursity 
Furmer Bludcnts in aomt Department uf the 

UniTeraiiy 

Pewond never previoDnly mcnibert of the I'ni- 

Harrard Bachelor! of Arts or Setence, not pre- 

Tiouely ftt^"'!^' eliewhere 

Hatfard Bachelori of Art« or Science, pre- 

Tionsly graduated elsewhere 

OraduatPB of other inBtilutions, not Harvard 

Bachelor* of Arts or Hcienei' . ....... 

Undergraduiites of Harvard College or Lawrence 

SdenCiflc School, not already ^aduated eUe- 

nndergradaBtea of other institutions ami other 
non-gradUKtes 



>nd political Bcieuce, more than one in live ; in mathematics, physicB, 
chetnistry, and in geology and biology, more than one io three were 
anccessfnl. Of applicanls who had been in the School, nearly one- 
half received appointments; of those who had never been in the 
University, abont one in thirteen waa sncceasfnl. Of applicants 
who were stndents in Harvard College or were or had been stu- 
dents of some other Department of the University, about one in three 
was saccessful. Of Harvard Bachelors more than one in three was 
§accessful, while of the very large number that had do Harvai-d first 
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degree nearly one in four received an appointment. These propor- 
tions, which show very little variation from year to year, prove that 
it is an advantage to the applicant to hold the Harvard Bachelor's 
degree or to have been a student in the University. At the same 
time the large number of men not of these classes (in 1903 forty- 
four appointments out of two hundred and twenty-live applicants of 
this class) shows that the stranger is not discriminated against. 

The committee in charge does not apportion the appointments 
among the several Departments in accordance with the number of 
applicants or the number of students, but aims to select — with the 
advice of the Departmental Committees — the most meritorious can- 
didates individually. Hence there may be a slight fluctuation from 
year to year in the proportion of appointments to both the number of 
applicants and the number of students in the several Departments. 

IXSTRUCTORSHIPS, TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS, AND 

ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

Several members of the Graduate School, beside carrying on their 
studies, serve the University as salaried teachers or assistants under 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, by regular appointment of the 
Corporation. The amount of their work as students varies from a 
half -course, which is technically one-eighth of full work, to four 
courses or more. There were in 1902-03 sixty- four such persons: 
eleven of them were Instructors, nine were Austin Teaching Fellows, 
and forty-four were Assistants. In the current year there are (in 
November, 1903) sixty- four such persons, — five Instructors, four- 
teen Austin Teaching Fellows, and forty-five Assistants. Besides 
these fourteen Austin Teaching Fellows there are six others who are 
not registered members of the Graduate School. 

Of the three hundred and twenty-five members of the School in 
1902-03, one hundred and thirty-eight — or nearly forty-three per 
cent, (as against forty per cent, in 1901-02, and thirty-three per 
cent, in 1900-01) — received stipends either as teachers, assistants, 
fellows, or scholars. Furthermore, other members of the School, 
as well as some of these, held paid proctorships, parietal or exami- 
nation. 

NEW FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three fellowships and five scholarships for students in the Gradu- 
ate School were founded in the year 1902-03, interesting special con- 
ditions attaching to each. The names and brief descriptions of these 
foundations follow. 
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The Fellowship of the Cercle Frangais de I* University Harvard, — 
Mr. James H. Hyde of New York has offered for the years 1903-04 
and 1904-05 a resident fellowship in the Graduate School, with an 
annual stipend of six hundred dollars, the appointment to which is to 
be made by the President and Fellows of Harvard College on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Public Instruction of the French 
Republic. The incumbent is to be a young Frenchman who has 
shown proficiency in litemry studies. He is expected to give, during 
his incumbency, a certain amount of assistance in the French instruc- 
tion offered by the Department of French and other Romance Lan- 
guages ; and he is to be admitted to any courses of instmction in 
Harvard University which he may be qualified to pursue. 

The Fellowship of the Ministry of Public Instruction of the French 
Republic. — The French Ministry of Public Instruction has estab- 
lished a fellowship at the University of Paris for the years 1903-04 
and 1904-05, with a stipend of six hundred dollars. The appoint- 
ment to this fellowship is made by the French Minister of Public 
Instruction on the recommendation of the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The incumbent is to be a student or graduate of Harvard 
University, chosen for his proficiency in literary studies. He is to 
give a certain amount of instruction in the English language and 
literature under the direction of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and is to be admitted to such courses of study at the University of 
Paris as he may be qualified to pursue. 

The George W. DiUaway Fellowship, — This was established in 
1903 imder the will of George W. Dillaway, of the Class of 1866, 
who bequeathed five thousand dollars to the President and Fellows, 
" the income to be used to support a Fellowship of one year's dura- 
tion in favor of the graduate from year to year who passes his exami- 
nation with highest honor in Modern History. The Fellowship is to 
be called after my name. I do this in recognition of the benefit I 
received from a Scholarship when an undergr^uate." The stipend 
of this fellowship is two hundred dollars. 

The George H. Emerson Scholarships, — These are four in number, 
with an income of two hundred and twenty-five dollars each. George 
H. Emerson's residuary bequest, which is in the hands of the Tiaistee 
under his mil, became available in 1903, when it was valued at about 
twenty-five thousand dollars, for the establishment of these scholar- 
ships. Mr. Emerson's will, made in 1865, provides that the income 
shall " be divided into four equal i)ortion8 to be devoted to the 
establishment of four scholarships in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
one in each of the Departments of Zoology, Geology, Mineral(^, 
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and Chemistry ; the condition of this bequest being that these scholar- 
ships shall be open only to needy and meritorious students who are 
not paid assistants in and are regular graduates of one of the afore- 
said Departments and who are desirous of continuing their studies in 
either of such Departments, such scholarships to be granted at the 
discretion of the Faculty of the said Lawrence Scientific School, and 
any surplus income which may accumulate by reason of the vacancy 
of any of said scholarships to be added to the principal of this 
bequest." 

The George Foster Peabody Scholarship. — This was founded with 
a principal of six thousand dollars by Geoi^e Foster Peabody, in 
connection with the graduation of his nephew, Charles Samuel Pea- 
body, of the Class of 1902. The income, which at present is two 
hundred and fifty dollars, is "to be used for a scholarship in the 
Graduate School of Harvard University, the scholar to be nominated 
by the Chancellor of the University of Geoi^a from among the 
recent graduates of that institution." 

The Association of American Universities, to the annual meetings 
of which reference has regularly been made in these reports, met for 
its fourth annual conference, on December 29-31, 1902, at Columbia 
University, President Eliot and the writer being the representatives 
of this University. There were papers on '* The Certificate Method 
of Admission to Colleges and Universities," '* The Requirements for 
Admission to Professional Schools," and ** Uniformity of University 
Statistics." The Association has enlai^ed its scope, having already 
departed from its original aim; it was founded (in 1900) " for the 
purpose of considering matters of common interest relating to gradu- 
ate studies," such as are pursued in the Graduate Schools of Arts 
and Sciences (or the philosophical Faculties) of American and 
foreign universities. 

In the report of the Dean of the Faculty (above, p. 92) is given 
a brief statement of the legislation of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences in the course of the year with regard to the degree of 
Master of Arts. This action had a two-fold purpose: first, to 
render access to the degree simpler and more rational — though not 
necessarily easier — for men who come from other good colleges; 
and, secondly, to secure a more consistent, a more carefully con- 
sidered, and a better supervised preparation for the degree on the 
part of all candidates. Graduates of good colleges and scientific 
schools are now admitted to candidacy for the degree on substantially 
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the same terms as Harvard Bachelors, and the practice has been dis- 
continued of ^^ rating " candidates in terms of the Harvard Bachelor 
of Arts, whereby conditions were often imposed in terms of the 
Harvard entrance requirements. All candidates are now required 
to devote not less than one year of resident study to advanced work 
approved by the Administrative Board as affording suitable prepara- 
tion for the degree and completed with high credit. A year's work 
is no longer defined in terms of ^^ courses," though candidates who 
offer such for the degree must pursue at least four of them or their 
equivalent. Programmes of study for the degree are ordinarily 
referred to the proper Division Committees on Honors and Higher 
Degrees for their consideration and approval, but the final responsi- 
bility for approval remains with the Administrative Board, which is 
required to see to it that '^ the present standard of the degree be 
maintained." The programmes of study for the degree must each 
form a consistent plan of advanced work and must be pursued with 
some definite aim. The Administrative Board has always understood 
this to mean that they must be marked by unity of subject or field — 
the studies in these cases being in some oue Department or in related 
Departments ; or by unity of theme — in which case the courses may 
conceivably fall in two or more Departments (as programmes on 
themes in comparative literature). In a few cases, if more than half 
of the candidate's work is of a sufi9ciently advanced nature and is 
suitably unified in subject or theme, the remainder of it may be 
taken in a field less closely related to the main field or theme. Dis- 
cretion is given the Divisions to impose minor conditions — such as 
a reading knowledge of French and German, or a knowledge of 
certain elementary subjects — which may in some instances demand 
more than a single year of work, certainly more than the four courses 
which have long been regarded as a normal year's work. 

The good effect of these regulations is already apparent, not only 
in the number and quality of the Graduate Students who are candi- 
dates for the degree in the present year, but also in the spirit in 
which their work is done. 

The Administrative Board, with the concurrence of the Administra- 
tive Board of the College, renewed its ancient recommendation that 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts be uo longer conferred in the Graduate 
School. The Faculty unanimously adopted this recommendation. 
After the current academic year (1903-04) graduates of other colleges 
who desire to become Harvard Bachelors of Arts will be required to 
be registered in Harvard College as candidates for the degree. 

At present a considerable number of the members of the Senior 
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Class each year, having entirely or nearly completed the tale of 
courses required for the Bachelor's degree before becoming Seniors, 
fulfil the technical requirements for the Master's degree in their 
Senior year; they receive, however, the Bachelor's degree at the 
close of this year and the Master's degree a year later — being 
** postponed A.M.'s" — without furtiier residence or study. The 
programmes of these men for the Master's degi*ee frequently give 
the Division Conmiittees and the Administrative Board much concern ; 
excellent in themselves as constituents in an undergraduate course of 
study they conunonly lack the elements of unity and coherence and 
often are necessarily somewhat elementary in character, these being 
defects that are seldom found in the programmes of the more 
advanced Graduate Students for whom the Mastei*'s degree is the 
normal degree. The facility with which undergraduates have ob- 
tained the Master's degree has furthermore tended to impoverish the 
Bachelor's degree. It would have been better for these young men, 
in many instances, to have used their Senior year in winning an 
enriched and more distinguished Bachelor's degree, devoting their 
time and strength, for example, in less hurried fashion to the secur- 
ing of Honors — which they cannot ordinarily do if their " courses " 
are to be used for the Master's degree — rather than to have sought 
to obtain a higher degree which is really less appropriate for them. 
It might be well, therefore, for the Faculty to deny to men registered 
as undei^raduates the privilege of securing the Master's degree on 
Senior year work, and to require that all candidates for the Master's 
degree shall not only have fulfilled the requirements of the Bachelor's 
degree, but shall be registered in a graduate department, either the 
Graduate School or one of the graduate professional schools. Such 
legislation would surely tend to improve the Bachelor's degree, and 
it would also improve the Master's degree. 

Besides this new recommendation — that the degree of Master of 
Arts should not be given for work done by undergraduates — certain 
recommendations and suggestions made in former reports, in the 
interest of the Graduate School and of graduate instruction, are 
respectfully renewed. These are, that the publication of the theses 
of Doctors of Philosophy and Science should be a requirement at 
this University ; that a Quadrangle or Hall should be provided for 
resident members of the School ; that an Association of the Graduate 
School should be formed to hold an annual festival, like the Alumni 
Associations of other Departments of the University ; and perhaps 
that the Board of Overseers might sei've the cause of higher instruc- 
tion at this University by establishing a committee " to visit the 
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Graduate School," similar to the committees ^^ to visit the Law 
School," "to visit the Lawrence Scientific School," etc., — unless, 
to be sure, the Graduate School is still to be regarded as an incorpo- 
rate part of the College, with its needs sufficiently looked after by 
the committees appointed for the several Departments of instruction. 
Such a general conmiittee might in conference with the Administra- 
tive Board receive and spread information about the work of the 
School, and suggest lines of policy as well as improvements that 
would tend to enlarge the School and widen the range of the influence 
of Harvai*d University. 

The formal opening meeting of the School for the current year 
(1903-04) was held on Thursday evening, October 8, in the Faculty 
Room. The principal address was by Professor A. Lawrence Lowell, 
on ''The Belief that the Interests of All Men Coincide." Short 
addresses were made by Dr. William Everett and Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, of the Board of Overseers, and by Mr. Norman F. Hall, 
President of the Graduates' Club. These were followed by a reception . 

JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, Dean. 



THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — I have the honor to present the following report concerning 
the Divinity School for the year 1902-03. 

Professor E. C. Moore began his service of the School in October, 
1902 ; Assistant Professor Ropes was elected Bussey Professor of 
New Testament Cnticism and Interpretation in April, 1903, and 
Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature in September, 1903 ; Rev. 
H. H. Haynes continued as instructor in Semitic Languages ; Mr. 
I. L. Winter and Ms assistant, Mr. A. S. Hills, were appointed to 
offer to the School the same system of instruction in Elocution as that 
already in force in the College and the Law School. The Divinity 
School is thus equipped with a larger staff (8 Professors, 1 Assis- 
tant Professor, 2 Instructors, 1 Assistant, 1 Librarian), and offers a 
more varied and systematic series of elective courses than in any 
preceding year (Old Testament, 9 courses; New Testament, 5 
courses; Church History, 3 J courses; History of Religions, 1^ 
courses ; Theology, 3 courses ; Social Questions, 2 courses ; Homi- 
letics and Pastoral Care, 3^ courses; Elocution, 1^ courses). Pro- 
fessor Toy was on leave of absence during the year. Professor E. C. 
Moore gave the introductory address on *' The Growth of the Idea 
of Authority in the Christian Church." Forty students were regis- 
tered in the School during the year, though, for the greater part 
of the year, the number in residence was 37, being precisely the num- 
ber of the preceding year. Of those in residence for the whole year 
but three elected less than a full year's work. The work of the year 
was, therefore, serious and sustained. The distribution of electives 
in different departments, as herewith presented, justifies by its pro- 
portionate choices the lai^e range of liberty given to the students of 
the School. 

Old Testament 22i elections. 

New Testament 19i ** 

Church Historv 17 " 

History of Religions 12 ** 

Theology 19i " 

Social Questions 19 ** 

ilomiletics 26 ** 

Elocution 5 *^ 
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The Divinity School is the only department in the University 
having its own dormitoiy. This fact has, however, not always been 
to the advantage of the School. Divinity students hav6 found 
themselves segregated from the main movement of university life, 
and since Divinity Hall is an inexpensive lodging-place, rooms not 
occupied by Divinity students have, as a rule, been taken by College 
students who were willing to sacrifice comfort to economy. The build- 
ing has thus for many years been in disfavor among many students 
of the University ; and the School has borne the reputation of being 
the resort of few who could live elsewhere. The brevity of a college 
tradition is illustrated by the fact that in a half-dozen years Divinity 
Hall has been transformed into one of the most popular dormitories, 
and is now occupied by a select and congenial colony. A pleasant 
Common-Room makes a meeting place for all occupants of the Hall, 
a large bath-room with four slate compartments for shower-baths, 
and a reserved tennis court are provided ; and application for resi- 
dence by students not members of the School must be approved by 
the Dean. Students of the Graduate School and the professional 
schools are preferred in these applications, which are now in excess 
of the capacity of the Hall. The establishment of a social centre 
within a dormitory, and the giving of a specific character to dormi- 
tory life, is not without instructiveness for the administration of 
other University buildings. 

An important characteristic of the School is its relation with other 
departments of the University. Opportunities are given to Divinity 
students of election beyond the curriculum of Theology ; and other 
students are given the corresponding opportunity of entering courses 
m Theology. This relation grows constantly closer. On the one 
hand, Divinity students may count, subject to the approval of the 
Faculty, out of 14 courses for the degree of S.T.B. two courses which 
are not announced by the Faculty of Theology ; and on the other 
hand, seven of the Faculty of Theology are members of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, and offer the greater part of their courses 
to students not registered in the Divinity School. This intimate 
relationship is to the great advantage of the Divinity School. It 
establishes its position as a University School; it fixes in it the 
same standards of work which prevail in other departments ; it sets 
Divinity students in immediate competition with other advanced 
students of the University; and it encourages in other students 
appreciation and respect for theological studies. On the other hand, 
the relation is of at least equal advantage to students not of the 
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Divinity School. It enlarges the curriculum of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences by about thirty courses ; and draws to the service 
of the College and the Graduate School, as teachers, administra- 
tors, and members of committees, colleagues whose predecessors 
passed their days in a corner of University* life. The propK>rtion8 
of this interchange of instruction are represented in the following 
table, and indicate, first, the range of University studies which 
appear to be most inviting to Divinity students; secondly, the 
studies of the Divinity School which are attended by students out- 
side the School. The Divinity School profits directly by the relation 
to the extent of 25 elections ; the Graduate School and the College 
to the extent of 253 elections. 

Divinity students taking courses offered only by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, 1902-03 : — 

Semitic 4^ elections. 

Greek I '* 

English 1 ** 

German 1 ** 

History 8 ** 

Economics 2 ^* 

Philosophy 12 " 

Geology i ** 

25~ ** 

Non-Divinity students electing courses offered by the Divinity 
School, 1902-03 : — 

Old Testament 58 elections. 

New Testament 11 ** 

Church History 11 ** 

History of Religions 44 ** 

Theology 2 ** 

Social Questions 127 *^ 

253 ** 

This increasing association of the Divinity School with other 
courses of advanced study has brought with it new problems of 
adjustment, and suggests new ways of usefulness. Registration of 
students for theological, pliilosophical, and sociological studies may 
be made with almost equal convenience in the Divinity School or the 
Graduate School. Both have the same fee and the same standards 
of work, and students in either department may elect courses in the 
other. A friendly understanding has, therefore, been entered upon 
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which provides that such registration shall be made, subject to the 
preference of the student, on the basis of professional training and 
intention. A student educated for the ministry, and entering the 
University to equip himself for a more effective ministry, is recom- 
mended to register in the Divinity School; while a student whose 
professional purpose is philosophy or teaching is directed to the 
Graduate School, even though his studies may lie within the curri- 
culum of the Divinity School. This adjustment, which is not without 
difficulties in detail, has been generously promoted by the Dean of 
the Graduate School. 

A second innovation which is likely to have increasing importance 
in the history of the School is the resort to its instruction of mature 
students who have already begun their professional life. The 
Graduate School, in addition to students proceeding directly from 
College to the higher degrees, registers a considerable group of 
students who have a year of absence from their professional work, 
or who are pausing at the University between one appointment and 
another. The same class of students now begins to turn to the 
Divinity School. Settled pastors who find their professional training 
inadequate or misdirected ; ministers who realize that they must 
force themselves to systematic study if they are to give effective 
service; candidates who are pausing between one settlement and 
another for intellectual refreshment, turn to the Divinity School for 
encouragement and instruction. These students should not disar- 
range the present plan of the School to give a systematic training of 
three years leading to a degree; but this new group of scholars 
testifies to a healthy recognition of the new demands of scholarship 
CD the Christian ministry, and the curriculum of the School should 
take account of these new needs. 

The forty students enrolled in the year 1902-03 were distributed 
as follows : — 

Resident Graduates 17 

Senior Class 7 

Middle Class 4 

Junior Class 7 

Special Students 5 

Total 40 
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Twenty-three colleges were represented as follows : — 



Antioch College 

Bates College 

Bowdoin College 

Brown University 3 

Dartmouth College 

Greneva College 

Harvard University 8 

Kenyon College ....*... 

University of Maine 

University of Missouri .... 
Moont Union College .... 

Muhlenberg College 

University of Pennsylvania . . 
Queen's University 



Rollins College 1 

Simpson College 1 

Southern University 1 

University of Toronto .... 1 

Trinity College 1 

Tufts College 1 

Valparaiso College 1 

Wesleyan University 1 

Yale University 1 



Counted more than once 



88 
8 

SO 



Seventeen theological seminaries were represented as follows : — 

Andover Theological Seminary 

Allegheny Reformed Presbjrterian Theological Seminary 

Bangor Theological Seminary 

Boston University 2 

University of Chicago • 

Concordia Theological Seminary 

Christian Biblical Institute 

Theological Seminary, Evangelical Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . 

Garrett Biblical Institute 

Harvard University 

Meadville Theological School 

Newton Theological Institution 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 

Queen's University 

St. Lawrence University 

Tufts College 

Vanderbilt University 

2 

Counted more than once 

20 



Five membera of the School were recommended for the degree of 
S.T.B., and four received the degree of A.M. 

A Summer School was held, as in the four preceding years, from 
July 7 to July 23 ; the entire series of forty-five lectures being 
devoted to the subject: ** Principles of Education in the Work 
of the Church." The Faculty of the School was reinforced by 
representatives of Dartmouth College, the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, the Meadville Theological School, and by 
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the Rev. Samuel H. Crothers, D.D. The five seaBions of the School 

have had the following record of attendance : — 

Han. Tomtn. TouL 

189B 96 9 106 

1900 SS 8 M 

1901 84 6 89 

190S 74 4 TS 

190S 54 4 S6 



The diatribution by detwminations, in the case of mtnistere attend- 
ing in the five years, wae as follows : — 
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The following ia a list of the Couraea of InstructioD offered in the 
School in the year 1902-03. With each course ia a statement of the 
number of atudents electing it from the Divinity School, the Gradn- 
tte School, and from the College. There ia appended to the list of 
legnlar courses a list of the lectures of the Summer School. Almost 
all of the atudents enrolled in the Summer School attended all its 
eotmes. 

COURSES OF INSTEUCTION. 

IHTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY. 

ProfeMot G. V. Moorb. — Twelve lectorei (Jlrrt half-ytar). (Not counted for 
4 degree.) 6 DiT. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 
1. Dr. Hatkbb. — Hebrew. Dkvjdton'a lutrodDCtorj Hebrew OTammar. 
Ezplaiution of parU of Geneiis and of tbe Ptalm-book. 6 Col. 

1. Frofeuor Ltoh. — Hebrew (lecond coorte). ^Syntax. Interpretation of 
put! of the Fropheta and the Poetical Books. Text-critidain. 

3 Diy., S Col. 
91/. Dr. Hatiibb. — Hebrew (conrae for n^d reading). Haifonurtt. 
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Zhf, Dr. Hatkes. — Jewish Aramiuc. Kaatzsch's BibliBch-Aramaische Gram- 
matik. — Interpretation of parts of Ezra, Daniel, and the Targums. Half- 
course. 3 Div., 1 Col. 

4. Professor Lton. — History of Israel, political and social, till the capture of 

Jerusalem by the Romans. Text-books, lectures, and theses. 40 Col. 

5. Professor G. F. Moorb. — History of Hebrew Literature. 7 Dir., 8 Col. 

6. Professor G. F. Moorb. — History of the Hebrew Religion. 

6 Div., 2 Gr., 8 Col. 

7. Dr. Hatnbs. — Assyrian. Lyon's Assyrian Manual. Delitzsch's Assyrian 

Grammar. Delitzsch*s Assyrische Lesestucke (ed. 4) . 

1 Div., 1 Gr., 8 Col. 

8. Professor Lton. — Assyrian (second course). Delitzsch's Assyrian Gram- 

mar. The Chaldean Epic. Letters and Commercial Documents. 8 Div. 

80. Research courses. The instructors will arrange and supervise for any 
properly prepared student a line of special study on such topic as may be 
agreed on. 8 Div. 

The Semitic Conference held meetings twice a month throughout the academic 
year. The subject for 1902-08 was The Relations between Egypt and Canaan. 
There were essays and discussions. In addition to the regular work letters from 
foreign correspondents were read from time to time, and notes were presented 
calling attention to new publications, to travels, explorations, and discoveries, 
and to additions to the Semitic Museum and the Semitic Library. The meetings 
were held in the Semitic Museum. 



NEW TESTAMENT. 

2. Asst. Professor Ropbs. — Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. — 
First half-year : The origin and history of the New Testament writings. 
Second hcUf-year : The teaching of Jesus Christ, and the theological and 
ethical ideas of the New Testament Writers. 7 Div., 6 Col. 

6 ^hf. Asst. Professor Ropes. — The Gospel and Epistles of John. — Selected 

portions. Half-course. 4 Div., 1 Col. 

7 *A/. Asst. Professor Ropes. — The Apostolic Age. — Study of the Acts of the 

Apostles. Half-course, 8 Div., 1 Gr., I Col. 

8. Asst. Professor Ropbs. — The Epistles of Paul. — Selected portions. 

8 Div., 1 Col. 

14 ^hf. Professor E. C. Moore. — The Origin and Growth of the New Testament 
Canon in its relation to the rise of the Catholic Church and the beginnings 
of the history of the Dogma. Half-cou/rse, 8 Div. 

22 A/. Dr. Hatnes. — Classical Aramaic (Syriac). — Rddiger*s Chrestomathia 
Syriaca (ed. 3). The Peshitto version of the New Testament. Half- 
course. 4 Div., 1 Col. 

20. Asst. Professor Ropes. — Advanced study and research. 1 Div. 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 

1. Professor Emerton. — General Church History to the end of the Seyen- 
teenth Centnry. 8 Div., 2 Gr., 6 Col. 

5, Professor Em brton. — History of Christian Thought, considered in its rela- 

tion to the prevailing philosophy of each period from the earliest time to 
the Eighteenth Century. 8 Dir., 8 Gr., 1 Col. 

Bkf. Professor Emerton. — Selected Topics from the Canon Law. ffalf- 
course, 

90. Professor Embrtoh. — Advanced study and research. 

3. Professor G. F. Moorb. — History of Religions in Outline. 

11 Div., 2 Gr., 42 Col. 

THEOLOGY. 

1. Professor Fbnh. — Outlines of Christian Theology. 9 Div. 

i^kf. Professor Fbnk. — New England Theology. ffcUf-cour$e. 8 Div. 

3'V. Professor Fbnk. — Typical Systems of Christian Theology. HcUf-courae, 

8 Div. 

6. Professor E. C. Moorb. — The History of Christian Thought since Kant, 

including a discussion of the present state and tendencies of theolog^ical 
thought. 9 Div., 1 Gr., 1 Col. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Professor Pbabodt. — Introductory course. The Ethics of the Social 
Questions. — The modern social questions : Charity, the Family, Temper- 
ance, and various phases of the Labor Question, in the light of ethical 
theory. — Lectures, special researches, and required reading. 

7 Div., 4 Gr., 122 Col. 

80. Professor Pbabodt. — Sociological Seminary. Subject for the year: The 
Ethics of Jesus Christ. 18 Div., 1 Rad. 

HOMILETICS AND PASTORAL CARE. 

Ikf, Asst. Professor Halb. — The structure and analysis of sermons, ffalf- 
course. 2 Div. 

8. Professors Pbabodt, E. C. Moorb, and Fenh, and Asst. Professor Halb. 
— Each student writes eight sermons during the year, of which some are 
preached before the class and criticized by students and instructor [in 
Appleton Chapel], and the rest are criticized by the instructor privately. 
This course may be taken twice. 17 Div. 

Vkf. Asst. Professor Halb. — The Minister as Pastor, and the Direction of 
Church Activities. Half-course, 8 Div. 

4*V' Professor Pbabodt. — The Minister as Preacher, and the History of 
Christian Preaching. Half -course. 5 Div. 

5'^/. Asst. Professor Hale. — The Homiletical Use of the New Testament. 
HcUf-course. 1 Div. 

6*^/. Asst. Professor Hale. — The Homiletical Use of the Old Testament. 
Half-course. 4 Div. 
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ELOCUTION. 

1. Mr. Hills. — Voice Training, and the Elements of Form in Speaking. In 
classes of three or four. Preparatory to Coarse 2. (Not counted for a 
degree.) 6 Dir. 

2hf. Mr. Winter. — Sermon Delivery, Scripture Reading, Oral Discossion. 
Half-count. 8 Dir. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

Professor H. H. Hohi^. — Fonr lectures : The Foundations of Education. 

Rev. S. M. Chothers, D.D. — Four lectures: (1) Modem Educational Ideals 
and their Effect upon Religious Education. (2) The Meaning of Histori- 
cal Continuity. (8) Education and Natural Piety. (4) The Educational 
Principle of Correlation. 

Professor F. A. Christie. — Three lectures : Conversion and Christian Nurture 
as Illustrated in the History of the New England Churches. 

Professor 0. A. Coe. — Six lectures : The Problems of Religious Education. 

Professor G. B. Foster. — Six lectures : Authority and its Educational Value in 
the History of Christianity. 

Professor E. Emeeton. — Five lectures: The Materials and Methods of the 
Study of Church History. 

Professor G. F. Moore. — Four lectures : Current Theological Literature. 

Professor J. H. Ropes. — Two lectures : Exegetical Study : The Righteousness 
of God in Isaiah and in Paul. 

Professor E. C. Moore. — Five lectures : Modem Thought, and the Minister ag 
Teacher. 

Professor E. Hale. — Three lectures : Homiletical Study : The Sermon on the 
Mount ; The Parables ; The Letters of Paul. 

Professor N. S. Shalbr. — One lecture : The Emergence of the Religious 
Sentiment. 

Professor F. G. Peabodt. — Two lectures : The Religion of an Educated Man. 

Daring the year from October 1,.1902, through September 30, 
1903, there were added to the Library 306 volumes and 21 pam- 
phlets by purchase, and 288 volumes and 626 pamphlets by gift. 
October 1, 1903, there were in the Library 33,236 volumes and 
8,850 pamphlets. During the year 715 titles were catalogued in the 
author catalogue and 654 titles in the subject catalogue. There 
were borrowed from the stack for home use 1,181 volumes, from the 
stack for hall use 415 volumes, from the reserved books for over- 
night use 884 volumes. 
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Early in the year the addition to the Library building was com- 
pleted. This addition gives two comfortable rooms, one for the use 
of the Librarian and Secretary, the other for the Library Assistants. 
These have added very much to the efficiency and comfort of the 
woi^. The reading-room is now reserved for its proper uses, except 
for the delivery desk, as it is no longer necessary to use one of the 
alcoves for cataloguing purposes. The Secretary now has a con- 
venient room with proper privacy instead of the inconvenience and 
pablicity of a desk in the stack. The basement of the addition 
connects directly with the stack and has shelving room for about 
4,000 volumes. 

FEANCIS G. PEABODY, Dean. 



THE LAW SCHOOL. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — I have the honor of presenting my report upon the La? 
School for the academic year 1902-03. 

The table on pages 166, 167 gives the courses of study an< 
instruction during the year, the text-books used, the number o 
exercises per week in each course, and the number of student 



Year. 


Whole 

No. of 

Students. 


Total of 

College 

Graduates. 


Harrard 

Gradu. 

ates. 


Graduates 

of other 

Colleges. 


Non- 

Gradu. 

ates. 


Percent, of 

College 
Graduates. 


No. of Col 
leges rep- 
resented. 


1870-71 


165 


77 


27 


50 


88 


47 


27 


1871-72 


138 


70 


34 


36 


68 


61 


26 


1872-73 


117 


66 


34 


32 


51 


66 


25 


1873-74 


141 


86 


49 


37 


66 


61 


26 


1874-76 


144 


82 


63 


19 


62 


67 


18 


1876-76 


173 


93 


60 


33 


80 


64 


25 


1876-77 


199 


116 


74 


42 


83 


68 


80 


1877-78 


196 


121 


80 


41 


76 


62 


80 


1878-79 


169 


109 


71 


38 


60 


64 


24 


1879-80 


177 


118 


90 


28 


69 


66 


20 


1880-81 


161 


112 


82 


30 


49 


70 


19 


1881-82 


161 


99 


66 


38 


62 


61 


22 


1882-83 


138 


93 


68 


86 


46 


67 


82 


1883-84 


160 


105 


75 


80 


45 


70 


25 


1884-86 


166 


122 


85 


37 


84 


78 


81 


1886-86 


168 


122 


83 


89 


86 


77 


29 


1886-87 


188 


143 


88 


66 


45 


76 


84 


1887-88 


225 


158 


102 


56 


67 


70 


32 


1888-89 


225 


158 


105 


68 


67 


70 


32 


1889-90 


262 


189 


122 


67 


73 


72 


41 


1890-91 


285 


200 


135 


66 


85 


70 


88 


1891-92 


370 


257 


140 


117 


113 


69 


48 


1892-93 


405 


266 


132 


134 


139 


66 


54 


1893-94 


367 


279 


129 


150 


88 


76 


56 


1894-96 


413 


310 


139 


171 


.103 


76 


74 


1895-96 


475 


380 


171 


209 


95 


80 


82 


1896-97 


490 


408 


186 


222 


82 


83 


82 


1897-98 


551 


490 


229 


261 


61 


89 


77 


1898-99 


564 


503 


212 


291 


61 


89 


78 


1899-00 


613 


567 


236 


321 


56 


91 


67 


1900-01 


655 


605 


252 


353 


60 


92 


88 


1901-02 


633 


584 


247 


337 


49 


92 


92 


1902-03 


644 


600 


241 


359 


44 


93 


94 


1903-04 


741 


693 


272 


421 


48 


94 


111 
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who offered themselves for examinatioii in each course at the end 
of the year. 

During the twelve months from October 1, 1902, to October 1, 
1903, 8,392 bound volumes and 440 pamphlets were added to the 
library. The library contained, October 1, 1903, about 75,800 
volumes and 7,000 pamphlets. 

The exceptionally large addition to our books in the past year 
is dae to two notable gifts from Mr. Learned Hand and from Mr. 
Edmund James Drifton Coxe. 

Mr. Hand, who graduated at the School in 1896, gave to the 
library 1,420 volumes from the library of his father, the late Samuel 
Haud, Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York. An additional interest attaches to this gift from the 
fact that many of the books belonged at one time to two other 
eminent New York lawyers, Esek Cowen and Nicholas Hill. This 
gift was especially welcome as coming from an alumnus of the 
School. 

To Mr. Coxe, an alumnus of the Scientific School, we are indebted 
for Ma gift of the law library of his father, the late Brinton Coxe, 
consisting of 3,225 volumes and 92 pamphlets, and containing many 
rare volumes of English, American, Roman, and Canon law. Mr. 
Coxe's gift, by far the largest and most valuable gift of books 
ever received by the School, includes a nearly complete set of the 
decisions of the Rota Romana, which will always be one of the 
distinctions of our library. 

The table on page 164 exhibits the growth of the School during 
the last thirty-two years, in the number of the students, the number 
and percentage of college graduates, and in the number of colleges 
represented by their graduates. The figures for the current year will 
be slightly increased by later entries. 

The number of non-graduates, 48, is somewhat misleading. Thirty- 
six of these are Harvard College Seniors, on leave of absence and 
registered in the Law School, of whom 31 have completed the work 
for the degree of A.B., and 5 are deficient only in college admission 
requirements. If these 36 seniors be transferred to the College 
Graduate column, we have 728 graduates, and the percentage of 
college graduates rises from 94 to 99. 

It will be observed that the gain in the number of students in the 
current year exceeds that of any preceding year. Not less interest- 
ing is the increase in the number of colleges represented in the 
School. This growth of the School seems not to be traceable to 
any special or temporary cause, but to be the result of a spreading 
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confidence in our standards and methods as illustrated in our gradu- 
ates. Another evidence of this confidence is the growing disposition 
of other law schools in all parts of the country except the Southern 
States to adopt our curriculum, methods, and collections of cases. 

Austin Hall is now much too small both for our students and for 
our books. 20,000 volumes of the library are now shelved in the 
annex of Lawrence Hall. The School must suffer unless the enlarge- 
ment of our accommodations is begun without further delay. 

With the recent change in the requirements for admission to the 
Medical School, that School, the Divinity School, the Law School, 
and the Graduate School have become coordinate departments of 
the University. The students in each of these professional schools 
are college graduates, and the curriculum in each is not less than 
three years. The degree conferred by these Schools, representing 
the same amount of collegiate and professional training, would 
naturally be of the same rank in point of form as well as in sub- 
stance. But this desirable uniformity does not exist. The grad- 
uates of the Medical School and Graduate School receive a doctor's 
degree, while the graduates of the Law School and Divinity School 
receive a bachelor's degree. Academic propriety seems to require 
that the graduates of each of these schools should receive the 
doctor's degree. But the suggested change is desirable for other 
reasons than mere uniformity. If the standards of a professional 
school are so high that graduation means the successful completion 
of a collegiate as well as a professional course, it is for the interest 
of the University to emphasize this high standard by a degree 
which, from its form, suggests that it is a second degree. As a 
matter of justice it is difidcult to defend the present discrimination 
against the graduates in law and divinity. On Commencement Day 
the graduate in law is already authorized to wear the doctor's gown. 
Is he any the less entitled to the doctor's degree ? 

JAMES BARR AMES. Dean. 



THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sm, — As Dean of the Faculty of Medicine I have the honor to 
sahmit the following report for the academic year 1902-03. 

In the report of last year the name of Dr. E. S. Wood was 
accidentally omitted as a member of the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the President on the location and construction of the 
new buildings of the Medical School. He served on this committee, 
and was subsequently appointed a member of the sub-committee on 
the Building for Physiology and Physiological Chemistry, as appears 
in the report. 

The fee for the fourth year in the Medical School for all students 
entitled to be classified as fourth-year students, who have also been 
members of the School for three full years, has for many years been 
one hundred dollars, with a graduation fee of thirty dollars. 
Students entering the School after the academic year 1902-03 will 
be charged a fee of two hundred dollars for the fourth year, and will 
be exempt from the payment of a graduation fee. 

A Students' Health Committee has been appointed from the 
teachers in the Medical and Dental Schools, the members of which 
can be consulted by the students on matters pertaining to personal 
health and hygienic surroundings. The Committee consists of Drs. 
H. C. Ernst, J. J. Putnam, E. H. Smith, J. B. Blake, and G. S. C. 
Badger. 

The name of the Committee on Scholarships has been changed to 
that of Committee on Scholarships and Students' Aid, and the scope 
of work assigned to its members has been correspondingly enlarged. 

At the close of the academic year, 141 men were recommended 
to the Corporation for degrees, as follows : — 

Medical School . . | ^^^ '^^ ^^«^^ ^ ^'^^ ^^ 

I ** ** ** cum laude ... 21 

Dental School . . ( For the degree of D.M.D 22 

I ** ** ** cum laude , . 6 

ToUl 141 

The Committee on the Course of Study and the Committee on 
Medical Education, acting as a joint committee, have held many 
meetings to perfect the plans outlined in a vote of the Faculty of 
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Medicine, establishing an elective fourth year. This change applies 
to the class which entered in the fall of 1902, and the first-year 
instruction of this class, now just completed, was based on the new 
arrangement. During the second term of the year Pathol(^cal 
Chemistry was taught in addition to Physiological Chemistry, the 
former having been originally a second-year subject. Changes in 
the second-year curriculum have been arranged for the coming year 
to conform to the proposed change in the fourth year. 

WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, Dean. 



THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sib, — As Dean of the Medical School I have the honor to sabmit 
the following report for the academic year 1902-03. 

The Administrative Board was constituted as follows : Drs. W. L. 
Richardson, J. C. Warren, E. S. Wood, F. C. Shattuck, W. F. 
Whitney, 0. M. Green, C. Harrington, F. Dexter, and F. B. Mallory. 

The Departments of Surgery, Clinical Surgery, and Orthopedic 
Surgery have been organized into a Division of Surgery for adminis- 
txative purposes and to obtain coordinate action in the various sub- 
divisions of Suigery. 

An examination in elementary organic chemistry has been added 
to the requirements for admission, to take effect in and after 
September, 1907. 

Drs. J. C. Warren, W. F. Whitney, C. S. Minot, F. B. Mallory, 
and W. B. Cannon were appointed a Committee to prepare an 
exhibit from the Medical School at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 

Building. — The only change of importance which has been made 
in the Medical School building during the past year has been the 
extension of the ventilating apparatus. The flues connecting with 
the hoods in the various laboratories in the main building have been 
connected by means of pipes with the ventilating fan, which was 
formerly used only for ventilating the dissecting room. This 
measure has been made necessary by the erection of a high building 
on the opposite side of Exeter street. It was found after this 
building was erected that, with westerly winds, it was impossible to 
ventilate the laboratory hoods. 

The Massachusetts Commandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States has placed in the Medical School 
building a bronze mural tablet to the memory of Zabdiel Boylston 
Adams, A.B., M.D., a graduate of the Medical School in 1853. 

Anatomy. — During the past year many valuable specimens have 
been added to the collection of variations of bones of the wrist and 
ankle; and an element in the wrist (the subcapitatum) has been 
observed which had never before been found distinct, but always as 
apart of the os magnum. This collection promises to become, if it 
is not already, second only to that of the late Professor Pfitzner, of 
Strassburg. A series of shoulder blades, with large descriptive 
labels, have been arranged as a model for the exhibition of special 
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colliBctionB in museums. Some curious specimens of anomalies of 
other pai*ts have also been added. The demonstrator, Dr. John 
Warren, has made several excellent preparations ; and the sets of 
frozen sections are increasing. 

An Anatomical Research Fund has been started during the year 
for the purpose of meeting the expenses, which seem to be constantly 
growing heavier, of carrying on original work, and of publishing and 
distributing reports of such work. 

The observations which have been going on for several years on 
certain sexual characteristics of bones are nearly completed, and the 
results will soon be published. 

The following list of publications represents a part of the work of 
the department : — 

An example of a proposed arrangement of specimens of a single 
structure for museums. By Professor Thomas Dwight. The Journal of 
Medical Research, May, 1908. 

Problems of clinical anatomy. By Professor Thomas Dwight. Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 1903, and Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, July 30, 1903. 

The branches of the superior mesenteric arter}' to the jejunum and ileum. 
By Professor Thomas Dwight. Anat. Anzeigcr, Bd. XXIII, 1908. 

A case of hour-glass stomach observed in situ. By Professor Thomas 
Dwight. American Journal of the Medical Sciences, October, 1908. 

The development of the Paraphysis in the common fowl. By Associate 
Professor Franklin Dexter. American Journal of Anatomy, Vol. II, 
No. 1. 

The anatomy of the inferior ethmoidal turbinate bone with particular 
reference to cell formation : surgical importance of such ethmoid cells. 
By Dr. H. A. Ix)throp. Annals of Surgery, May, 1908. 

Measurements for operating-distances in the nose. By Dr. H . P. Mosher. 
Annals of Surgery, October, 1902. 

The anatomy of the operation of reaching the ethmoid cells through 
the antrum. By Dr. H. P. Moshek. American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, October, 1902. 

The anatomy of the sphenoidal sinus and the method of approaching it 
from the antrum. By Dr. U. P. Mosher. The Laryngoscope, March, 
1903. 

The role of atmospheric pressure in the hip joint. By Dr. S. W. Allen. 
BfMrm Medical and Surgical Journal, April 9, 1908. 

Xoie§ on the development of the pharynx after birth. By Professor 
Thomas Dwight. Annals of Otology, Rhi7iology, and Laryngology, 
Vol. XL November, 1902. 
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Physiology, — There have been published the following papers 
containing investigations by the laboratory staff : — 

Further observations on the movements of the stomach and intestines. 
By Dr. W. B. Cannon. The American Journal of Physiology, 1903, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 21, 22. 

The tonus of heart muscle. By Associate Professor W. T. Porter. 
The American Journal of Physiology , 1908, Vol. VIII, p. 26. 

New inductorium, kymograph, heart lever, heavy muscle lever, and 
square rheochord. By Associate Professor W. T. Porter. The Ameri- 
can JourmU of Physiology , 1903, Vol. VIII, pp. 36-41. 

Physiology at Harvard. By Associate Professor W. T. Porter. 
Second edition. The University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1903, pp. 110. 

Experiments for students in the Harvard Medical School . By Associate 
Professor W. T. Porter. ITiird edition. The University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1903, pp. 117. 

Observations on the mechanics of digestion. By Dr. W. B. Cannon. 
The Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. XL, pp. 749-763. 

Salivary digestion in the stomach. By Dr. W. B. Cannon and Mr. 
H. F. Day. The American Journal of Physiology, 1903, Vol. VIII, p. 28, 
and Vol. IX, pp. 396-416. 

The condition of the vasomotor neurons in surgical shock. By Associ- 
ate Professor W. T. Porter and Dr. W. C. Quinby. The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, Vol. CXLIX, No. 17, October 22, 1903. 

Histology and Embiyology, — The equipment for the elementary 
instruction has been improved, particularly in the quality and number 
of the microscopical preparations furnished to students. The sections 
of pig and chicken embryos furnished to each student are worthy of 
special mention. For several years a few new microscopes have been 
added annually, and it became possible this year for the first time to 
give all the students instruments of the best quality. The course 
was conducted by Drs. Bremer and Lewis, Professor Minot being 
absent on a half-year's leave. 

The embryological collection has been increased by 143 new series 
of sections of embryos, which brings the total number of series up 
to 695. About 500 more series will complete the original plan and 
render the collection fairly representative of the early development 
of the principal types of vei*tebrates. It is already used as a basis 
of research, and as a means of confirming discoveries announced 
from other laboratories. Professor Minot during his absence worked 
at the Zodlogical Station at Naples, and obtained there a large 
number of early stages of Amphioxus, Petromyzon, and Torpedo, 
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which will go far towards completing the representatioD of fish types 
in the collection. 

Mr. Ewing Taylor, aided by the Austin Fund, has been engaged 
in preparing, in collaboration with Professor Minot, the " Normal 
plates** on the rabbit, to form part of Professor Keibel's " Normen- 
tafelnJ'* Good progress has been made. The work will be published 
at Jena, by Gustav Fischer. Other researches have been carried on 
by Professor W. A. Locy, of Northwestern University, and by Drs. 
Bremer, Lewis, and Warren. 

The following publications have appeared : — 

A Laboratory Text-book of Embryology. By Professor Charles S. 
MiNOT. Square 8vo, pp. 380. P. Blakiston's Son & Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Neurenteric canals, and Proamnion. By Professor Charles S. Minot. 
Buck's Reference Handbook. (In press.) 

Development of the lung in the opossum. By Dr. J. L. Bremer. 
American Journal of AntUomy. 

The gross anatomy of a 12 nmi. pig. By Dr. F. T. Lewis. Afnerican 
Journal of Anatomy, Vol. II, pp. 211-226. 

Umbilical Cord, and Yolk-sack. By Dr. F. T. Lewis. Buck's Befer- 
ence Handbook, (In press.) 

The library has become quite extensive, the private collection of 
embryological literature of the Professor in charge having been 
deposited in the laboratory, and made accessible to advanced 
workers. The School subscribes to journals, and there have been 
added twenty-six others, and a collection of about 6,000 pamphlets, 
all catalogued. A large majority of modem embryological publi- 
cations may at present be consulted in the laboratory itself. It is a 
matter of regret that provision for continuing this arrangement has 
not been made in the new building. 

Bacteriology, — No marked changes have taken place in the 
instruction given in the department. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the fonn of instruction has been copied in two other 
medical schools so far as possible, the manuscript ^ laboratory 
exercises" ha\'ing been borrowed for the purpose of founding 
courses upon it. 

Dr. Hibbert W. HiU has been added to the force of the depart- 
ment as Instructor in Bacteriology, with the understanding that what 
instruction he may be called upon to give will be of a graduate 
nature. 
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Professor H. C. Ernst has published a small volume, ^ ^Modern 
Theories of Bacterial Immunity," based upon a short course of lec- 
tures given by request to the second class. He has continued the 
editorship of The Journal of Medical Research^ and has taken part 
in and exercised supervision over many of the following pieces of 
wo A: — 

Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V., has published the following: 
t^Foot and Mouth Disease," an address to the Maine State Dairy- 
men's Association at Waterville, Maine, Report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of the Stale of Maine^ 1902; "Foot and Mouth 
Disease," Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, January 1, 1903. 

A number of specimens of Foot and Mouth Disease have been 
added to the Warren Museum. 

Dr. S. B. Wolbach has completed a portion of his work, which is 
leady for immediate publication in The Journal of Medical Research. 
He has conducted experiments as follows : — I. Comparisons of 
tuberculines from tubercle bacilli of human and bovine origin: 
(a) as to strength, in an attempt to standardize by finding the mini- 
mal lethal dose for tuberculous guinea pigs ; (&) as to the therapeutic 
action of tuberculous guinea pigs. II. Comparisons of cultures of 
tubercle bacilli of human and bovine sources on different media and 
at different ages. 

Dr. Calvin G. Page attended the Fourteenth Medical Congress at 
Madrid, and represented the department there. 

Dr. F. P. Denny completed his observations on the "Morphology 
of B. diphtheriae, B. pseudo-diphtheriae, and B. xerosis," which 
were published in The Journal of Medical Research, March, 1903, 
VoLIX, p. 117. 

Dr. Joseph H. Pratt has published an article "On paratyphoid 
fever and its complications," in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, based in part upon work done in this department. 

Chemistry, — Instruction in Chemistry given during the past year 
to the second class was the same as that given the previous year ; 
but the instruction given to the first class was changed very decidedly, 
on aeoount of the new arrangement of courses adopted by the Faculty. 
By this new arrangement the first class was given the whole of its 
instraction in Physiological Chemistry during February and March 
under the direction of Professor Hills. During April and May the 
first class was taught Pathological Chemistry under the direction of 
Professor Wood. This course could not be as complete as that 
which was given to the second class, but it is expected that the 
elective course in Pathological Chemistry to be given this class 
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during its fourth year will make up for this deficiency. It will be 
impossible to form an opinion in regard to the efficiency of the 
instruction in Pathological Chemistry under this new arrangement 
until this first class has completed its fourth year. As the instruc- 
tion in Pathological Chemistry was given during April and May to 
both the first and second classes simultaneously, it was impossible 
to give the first class as much instruction on this subject as they 
will have hereafter, on account of lack of lecture-room facilities. 
During April and May Dr. Wood gave four exercises a week to the 
second class on Pathological Chemistry, and only three hours to the 
first class, as no lecture room or time could be obtained. Hei*eafter 
the first class will have four hours a week in Pathological Chemistiy 
in the lecture room. 

An article, by Dr. Wood, on the Medico-Legal Examination of 
Blood and Seminal Stains is now in press, and will be published 
soon in Vol. II of the Text-hook of Legal Medicine and Toxicology^ 
by Peterson & Haines. 

Expennieiitdl Pharmacology and Therapeutics. — The following 
represents the work done in this department during the year : — 

Ueber Durchblutung isolirter Nieren und den Einfiuss defibrinirten 
Blutes auf die Secretion der Nieren. By Drs. Franz Pfafp and M. 
Vejux-Tyrode. Archiv.f, Exper. Pathol, u. Pharmacol^ 1908, Bd. XLDC. 

Relation between pharmacological action of drugs and their therapeuti- 
cal application. By Dr. M. Vejux-Tyrode. The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Mercurial diuresis. By Dr. M. Vejux-Tyrode and Mr. L. Nelson. 
The Journal of Medical Research, August, 1903, Vol. X, No. 1. 

On the influence of various fats on the formation and excretion of 
acetone. By Dr. E. P. Josun. Transactions of Association of American 
Physicians, 1903. 

A new method of performing metabolism experiments. By Mr. Francis 
McCrudden. The Journal of Medical Research, March, 1903. 

Eine Methode den anorganischen Stoffwechsel zu studiren. By Mr. 
Francis McCrudden. Verhandlungen des Kongresses fur vertpandU 
cheinie, Berlin, May, 1903. 

A study of the condition of the uric acid in the urine. By Mr. Francis 
McCrudden. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, August, 1903. 

Pathology. — The department is now enabled, by means of a fund 
provided by Dr. W. N. Bullard and Dr. J. J. Putnam, of Boston, to 
develop neuropathology more fully, and to bring it in closer relation 
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with general pathology. The plana now developed for this work wiU 
be on trial for a period of five years, and involve (a) the examina- 
Hon and report of the pathological aide of etich nerve cases ae the 
departmeDt controls, and (6) the prosecution of research both on 
■ccepted lines (the system-diseaBes, the cellular patholc^y of the 
cerebral cortex, and studies in the neuroglia reaction) and on sueb 
original lines as may offer. The laboratory also offers its services 
)d the iavestigation of material from institutions and in assisting tbe 
investigation of nervous diseases. 

A preliminary report of the investigations carried on by members 
of tbe department on small-pox has been made. During the spring 
and summer Professor G. N. Calkins, of Columbia University, has 
beea associated with members of the department in this work. A full 
report embracing the anatomical lesions and etiology of small-pox 
and vaccinia is now in preparation, and will appear in January. 
Papers on various aspects of the disease were read by Professor 
Ooandlman, Dr. Magrath, and Dr. Brinckerhoff at the meeting of 
the Society of Pathol<^sts and Bacteriologists in Washington in 
May, One thousand dollars has been given in aid of the work, by 
an unknown donor,. and two fellowships and one thousand dollars by 
the Rockefeller Institute. 

Dr. H. A. Christian spent the summer in Tubingen working on 
lencotoxins in Professor Krehl's laboratory. 

The following papers by the members of the department and by 
HMD working under them in the Pathological Laboratories of the 
School and the Hospitals have been published during the past year : — 

Blank -cartridge wound infected with tetanus bacilli, prompt excision; 
no tetanus. By Dr. John Baxtek Bain. Annals of Surgery, 1903, 
Vol.XXXVU, p. 399. 

King bodies (nuclear remnants!') in anaemic blood. By Dr. R. C. 
Cabot. The Journal of Medical Besearc/i, February, 1903, Vol. IV, p. 15. 

A study of the urinary anaiyaes and post-mortem findings in five hun- 
dred cases of disease afiecUng tbe kidneys. By Dr. B. C. Cabot. One 
of ihe Cartwright Lectures of the Alumni Association of the College of 
Ph7»icians and Surgeons, New York, delivered December 17. 1902. 

A sketch of the history of the treatment of chlorosis with iron. By Dr. 
H. A. Chbistian. Medical Library and Historical Journal, July, 1903. 

Neoroglia. tissue and ependymal epithelium in teratoid tumors. By Dr. 
H. A. ChrUtian. Journal of the American Medicai A»socialion, 1908, 
™. XLL p. 693. 

The fats of pneumonic exudations. By Dr. H. A. Christian. The 
Jwmai of Medical Research. 1903, Vol. X, p. 109, 
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Tuberculosis. By Professor W. T. Councilman. Referetice Handbook 
of the Medical Sciences. 

A preliminary report on the etiologj' of variola. By Professor W. T. 
Councilman, and Drs. G. B. Magrath and W. R. Brinckerhoff. The 
Journal of Medical Research, 1903, Vol. IX, p. 372. 

Observations on the distribution and culture of the chancroid bacillus. 
By Dr. Lincoln Davis. The Journal of Medical Research, 1903, Vol. IX, 
No. 4, p. 401. 

Two cases of complete Bilateral Duplication of the ureters. By Dr. 
A. H. Gould. American Jwimal of Medical Science, 1908, Vol. CLII, 
p. 428. 

The diagnosis of gonorrheal urethritis. By Dr. A. H. GtOULD. The 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 1903, Vol. CXLVIll, p. 412. 

Eleven acute and eighteen chronic cases of influenza. Proved by 
bacteriological examination. By Dr. F. T. Lord. The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, 1903, Vol. CXLVn, No. 26, p. 662. 

Sarcoma. By Associate Professor F. B. Mallory. Reference Hand- 
book of Medical Sciences. 

Tumors. By Associate Professor F. B. Mallory. Referetice Hand- 
book of Medical Sciences. 

A case of acute epididymitis in an undescended testicle, with gonocood 
demonstrated in the excised organ. By Dr. F. T. Murphy. The, Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, 1903, Vol. CXLIX, p. 36. 

Upon the presence of the typhoid bacillus in the urine and sputum. 
By Dr. Mark W. Richardson. The Bosioji Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Vol. CXLVUI, p. 162. 

A method for staining sputum for bacteriological examination. By Dr. 
William H. Smith. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 1902, 
Vol. CXLVn. No. 25, p. 669^ 

A case of chronic internal hydrocephalus in a youth. By Drs. £. £. 
Southard and F. W. Roberts. Medical and Surgical Reports, Boston 
Oily Hospital, 1903. 

A case of carcinosis with nodule secondary in the eye. By Dr. £. £. 
Southard. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, September, 1903. 

An experimental study of the bacteriolytic complement content of the 
blood serum in normal, vaccinated, and variolated rabbits. By Dr. R. L. 
Thompson. The Journal of Medical Research, 1903, Vol. X, No. 1. 

The complement content of the blood serum in variola. By Dr. R. L. 
Thompson. The Journal of Medical Research, 1903, Vol. X, No. 1. 

A case of extreme malformation of the heart. By Dr. J. H. Wright. 
Transactions of the Association of American Physicians, 1903. 

Syncitioma. By Dr. E. E. Tyzzer. Reference Handbook of Medical 
Sciences. 
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Comparative Pathology. — The work of this department during 
the year did not differ appreciably from that of the preceding year. 
Since, in the absence of trained assistants, whatever work is done in 
teaching and preparing therefor falls almost wholly on the professor, 
the two courses now given consume an undue amount of time. 
The work of the laboratory has been continued, however, as usual, 
and the following publications issued : — 

The sources, favoring conditions, and prophylaxis of malaria in tem- 
perate climates with special reference to Massachusetts. By Professor 
Theobald Smith. The Shattuch Lecture, Massachusetts Medical Society , 
1903; Medical Communications, Vol. XIX, pp. 349-410, and The Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, 1903. 

Concerning the probable effect of the proposed fresh-water basin 
(Charles River) on the occurrence of malaria, etc. By Professor 
Theobald Smith. Report of Committee on Charles River Dam, 1903, 
Appendix, pp. 111-129. 

The agglutination-affinities of related bacteria parasitic in different 
hosts. By Professor Theobald Smith and Dr. A. L. Reagh. The 
Journal of Medical Research, Vol. IX, pp. 270-300. 

The non-identity of agglutinins acting upon the flagella and upon the 
body of bacteria. By Professor Theobald Smith and Dr. A. L. Reagh. 
The Journal of Medical Research, Vol. X, pp. 89-100. 

A study of the necroses occurring in the livers of experimental animals 
after inoculation with hog-cholera bacilli. By Mr. C. H. Boxmeyer. 
The Journal of Medical Research, Vol. IX, pp. 146-164. 

(The three last-mentioned investigations were aided by the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research.) 

Daring the summer laboratories in England and on the continent 
were visited. Special attention was given to the equipment and 
conduct of those for the preparation of vaccine lymph in view of the 
recent act of the Legislature of this State authorizing the establish- 
ment of such a laboratory by the State Board of Health. 

Surgery, — During the year there were but few changes in the 
method of teaching. The third-year class in small sections stayed 
for an hour after the lectures in Surgery at the School, and had 
demonstrated to them the specimens in the Warren Museum. 

The following is the list of pubHcation of members of the Division 
of Surgery during the year : — 

Dr. E. H. Bradford. 

Congenital dislocation of the hip ; causes of relapse. 
Arthritis deformans. 
Treatment of lateral curvature. 
Shoe deformities. 

(All published in Transactions of American Orthopedic Assodaiion,^ 
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Dr. M. H. Richardson. 

The contributions of surgery to internal medicine. Tratisactions 

of American Surgical Association^ Vol. XXI. 
On the surgical treatment of the diseases of the biliary passages. 

Journal of the Maritime Medical Association. 
A few remarks concerning the surgery of the biliary passages. 

Cleveland MediccU Journal. 
Indications for extirpation of the gall-bladder and technique of the 

operation. Medical News, New York. 

Dr. H. H. A. Beach. 

Enlarged third lobe of prostate gland; suprapubic exploration; 

removal of tliird lobe and three calculi. BosUm MediccU and 

Surgical Journal, March 19, 1903. 
Cancer of pylorus ; obstruction ; gastroenterostomy with McGraw 

ligature. BosUyn Medical and Surgical Journal, March 19, 1908. 
Biliary fistula following cholecystotomy ; choledochotomy ; recovery. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, March 19, 1908. 
Cholelithiasis; choledochotomy; recovery. Boston Medical and 

Surgical Journal, March 19, 1903. 
Prolapse of rectum; rectopexy. Boston Medical and Surgical 

Journal. March 19, 1903. 
Hydronephrosis; operation; cure. Boston Medical and Surgical 

Journal, March 19, 1903. 
Intestinal obstruction following operation for appendicitis ; opera- 
tion ; recovery. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 28, 

1903. 
Needle in knee-joint ; joint opened and needle removed. Boston 

Medical and Surgical Journal, July 28, 1903. 
Adhesion of fallopian tube to appendix ; removal. Boston Medicnl 

and Surgical Journal, July 23, 1903. 
Abdominal injury without external signs. Boston MedicxU and 

Surgical Journal, July 23, 1903. 

Dr. GEOK(iE W. Gay. 

The diagnosis and treatment of hemorrhoids. International Clinics, 

Vol. II, Series 13. Philadelphia. 
Obscure fractures in the vicinity of joints. Transactions of New 

Hampshire Medical Society, 1903. 

Dr. Geor*}e H. Monks. 

The normal appendix ; its length, its mesentery, and its position or 

direction, as observed in six hundred and fifty-six autopsies. 

(With Dr. J. B. Blake.) Boston Medical and Surgical Journal^ 

November 27, 1902. 
A case of ai;ute pancreatitis and necrosis of fat tissue. (With Dr- 

Davii) D. Scannell.) Boston Medical aiul Surgical Journal^ 

January 22, 1903. 
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Dr. F. S. Watson. 

Some obsenrations upon the value of the **PhIoridzin Test" for 
estimating the functional capacity of the kidneys; renal suffi- 
ciency. (With Dr. W. T. Baujsit.) Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal^ December 4, 1902. 

Subparietal injuries of the kidney. Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, July 9 and July 16, 1903, 

Dr. R. W. LovETT. 

Round shoulders and faulty attitude ; a method of observation and 

record, with conclusions as to treatment. Boston Medical and 

Surgical Journal, 
The^ occurrence of painful affections of the feet among trained 

nurses. American Medicine. 
Clinical observ^ations on backache. New York Medical Journal. 
Flat foot in infants and children. Journal of the American Medical 

Association. 
The element of torsion in lateral curvature of the spine ; its place 

in the cause and treatment. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
A frame for the application of plaster of paris jackets in Pottos 

Disease. American Medicine. 
Rotation in lateral curvature. New York Medical Journal. 
The diagnosis of hip disease; an analysis of ninety-five cases. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dr. John C. Munro. 

External urethrotomy from the standpoint of the general surgeon. 

Journal of the American Medical Association, October 26, 1902. 
A case of death from the status lymphaticus following cholecysto- 

tomy . Transactions Jjew York Academy of Medicine, December, 

1902. 
Surgical treatment of hemorrhagic pachymeningitis. Medical and 

Surgical Reports, Boston City Hospital, Series Xin, and Chicago 

Medical Record, October and December, 1902. 
The clinical diagnosis of typhoid perforation. Boston Medical and 

Surgical Journal, February 5, 1903. 
The surgical treatment of gastric ulcer. Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, August 20, 1908. 
The significance of albumin and casts in surgical patients. Medical 

News, September 12, 1903, and Transactions American Surgical 

Association, 1903. 

Dr. E. 6. Brackett. 

The school in its effect upon the health of girls. Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, April 10, 1902. 

Dr. Paul Thokndike. 

The present status of the surgery of the prostate gland. Tr ansae- 
lions Massachusetts Medical Society, and Boston Medical atid 
Surgical Journal, August 13, 1903. 
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Dr. James G. Mumford. 

The teaching of clinical surgery at Harvard Universi^. Medical 

Alumni Quarterly, 1902. 
John Collins Warren. Bulletin Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1903. 
A narrative of medicine in America. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1903. 
Present problems. Lakeside Hospital Report, 1903. 
Clinical talks on minor surgery. Old Comer Book Store, 1903. 
Operation for repair of the pelvic floor. American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, 1903. 

Dr. John Bapst Blake. 

Observations upon long distance runners. Edited with Dr. Ralph 

Larrabee. 
A preliminary report of five cases of decapsulation of the kidney. 

Read before the Suffolk District Medical Society, April, 1903. 

Dr. F. B. LiiND. 

Congenital anomalies of the phalanges, with report of cases studied 

by skiagraphy. Boston City Hospital Report, Thirteenth Series. 
Six cases of rupture of the intestine, with four recoveries. (W^ith 

E. II. Nichols, M.D., and J. T. Bottomley, M.D.; Boston 

City Hospital Report, Thirteenth Series, December 1, 1902. 
A case of interscapulo-thoracic amputation for sarcoma of the 

brachial plexus. Boston Medical and SurgiccU Journal, April 16, 

1903. 
The value of enterostomy in selected cases of peritonitis. Journal 

of the American Medical Association, July 11, 1903. 

Dr. J. T. Bottomley. 

A case of acute, multiple, non-traufnatic osteomyelitis occurring in 
an adult. Journal of the American Medical Association, Aoguat, 
1903. 

Dr. E. A. CoDMAN. 

The use of the X-ray in Surgery. Bulletin Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
May, 1903. 

Dr. R. B. Greenough. 

The surgical treatment of cirrhosis of the liver. American Journal 
of Medical StHences, December, 1902. 

Dr. Hugh Cabot. 

A case of suture of the ureter ; recovery without leakage. Boston 
Medical and Surgical JoumcU, December 11, 1902. 

Dr. H. L. BrRRELL. 

Surgical Tuberculosis. Transactions Massachusetts Medical Society, 

June 10, 1903. 
The teaching of surgery. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 

October 23 and October 30. 1902. 
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Dr. F. J. Cotton. 

Brachial paralysis, post-narcotic. (With Dr. S. Waller.) Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, May 7, 1903. 

Requirements for school desks. Annual RegulaUons of School- 
house Commissioners , Appendix IX. 

Dr. E. H. Nichols. 

Acute infectious osteomyelitis ; its pathology and treatment. (Now 
in press. To appear as a monograph in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association.) 

Under the direction of the Committee in charge of research work 
in surgery, composed of Drs. Bnrrell, Nichols, and Greenough, there 
were published in llie Journal of Medical Research the following 
contributions to surgical research, forming the first of a series of 
bulletins of original work in Surgery : — 

Hodgkin's Disease ; a pathological analysis of nine cases. (With two 
plates.) Dr. C. C. Simmons. 

Chronic cystic mastitis ; a study of thirty cases. (With three plates.) 
Drs. R. B. Greenough and H. F. Haktwell. 

Bacteriology of the fibrinous exudate in septic peritonitis. (With two 
plates.) Dr. T. J. Manahan. 

Transplantation of arteries. (With one plate.) Dr. J. C. Hubbard. 

The effect of X-rays on living tissue. (With three plates.) Dr. 
S. W. Allen. 

Hygiene. — The research on the toxic substances of respired air, 
begun by Dr. Walker and continued by Dr. Strong, was brought to 
a close during the year. 

Drs. Hamngton and Walker investigated the germicidal action of 
alcohol in various concentrations, using cultures of pathogenic 
organisms of varying degrees of resistance as tests. They also 
stadied the reaction time of corrosive sublimate, in solutions such as 
are commonly used, against pathogenic organisms. 

Dr. Harrington investigated the action of sodium sulphite in the 
Bjstem. This work formed the basis of a paper which was presented 
by him at the Eleventh International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, at Brussels, to which meeting he went as a delegate 
from the United States Government, and also from the Harvard 
Medical School. 

During the year the following publications were made : — 

Practical Hygiene. Second edition, revised and enlarged. By Dr. 
Charles Harrington. Lea Brothers & Company, pp. 760. 

Progress in Hygiene. By Dr. Charles Harrington. Progressive 
Medicine, Vol. IV, pp. 38. 
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Antidotes. By Dr. Charles Harrington. WoocTs Reference Hand- 
book of the Medical Sciences. 

Poisons. By Dr. Charles Harrington. Wood's Reference Hand- 
book of the Medical Sciences, 

The composition and alcoholic content of certain proprietary foods for 
the sick. By Dr. Charles Harrington. The Boston Medical and Sur- 
ffical Journal, March 12, 1903. 

The reaction time of corrosive sublimate in different dilutions against 
various species of bacteria. By Drs. Charles Harrington and D. H. 
Walker. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, April 23, 1903. 

The germicidal action of alcohol. By Drs. Charles Harrington and 
D. H. Walker. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, May 21, 
1903. 

The physical chemistry of milk. By Dr. L. J. Henderson. The Journal 
of Medical Research, July, 1903. 

Neurology, — The most important change in the work of the 
department during the year was the thorough use of the ' ^ case 
system" of teaching, i, e., the supplementing of the examination of 
patients by the discussion of carefully described and systematically 
arranged cases, furnished the student in a printed form, for study 
outside the class-room. No regular text-book was used, but the 
students were advised as to what books should be consulted for 
reference. Certain defects showed themselves in the system as 
adopted, and in the next year a few preliminary lectures will be 
given, and fewer cases will be given out for study. Nevertheless, 
in spite of criticisms, which were sought and obtained, and in spite 
of the fact that some of the students did not 'feel that they were 
being taught systematically enough, the examination paper, which 
was an especially difficult one, was dealt with better than any of its 
predecessors. 

Dermatology. — The only change in the department during the 
year was the substituting of clinical section work for didactic lectures 
during the second half of the third year. The result was very 
gratifying. 

Museum. — In \iew of the approaching change of buildings, there 
has been no attempt at any extensive rearrangement, and, on account 
of the crowded condition, only the most valuable specimens have been 
preserved. The regular cataloguing and routine work has been 
carried on as usual. 

The specimens have been extensively used both by the instructors 
in their regular lectures, and by others, for the illustration of 
medical works. 
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The number of lantern slides has been very largely increased the 
past year, especially in the department of pathology and orthopedics. 
The Scholarships and Fellowships were awarded as follows : — 



Barringer Scholarship, No. I, 
Isaac Sweetser Scholarship, 
Claudius M. Jones ** 
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Edward Wigglesworth 






Charles B. Porter 
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Orlando W. Doe 






Charles Pratt Strong 






David Williams Cheever 






Lewis and Harriet Hayden 
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John Foster Fund (i) 

U .. cc (i) 

Cotting Gift, 



C. L. Overlander, Ph.B., 
W. C. Woodward, B.L., 

B. E. Sibley, A.B. 
G. S. Amsden, A.B., 
E. H. Place, 

L. G. Beeley, A.B., 
L. S. Beals, A.B., 
S. J. Beach, A.B., 
H. B. C. Riemer, 
L. Arkin, S.B., 

C. H. Staples, A.B., 
R. S. Steams, S.B., 
A. W. Foss, A.B., 
G. T. Spicer, A.M., 
J. Stanton, Ph.G., 
W. L. Sargent, A.B., 

D. Robinson, A.B., 
C. W. Eveleth, S.B., 
W. L. Barnes, A.B., 
T. Ordway, A.M., 

A. H. Crosbie (H.C.Senior), 

M. L. Barker, A.B., 

J. G. Trimble, Jr., A.B., 

H. W. Godfrey, A.B., 

C. H. Holt, A.B. , 

H. L. Smith, 
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The George Cheyne Shattuck Fellowship was awarded Elliott P. 
Joslin, M.D., for work on acid intoxication in diabetic coma. 

The John Ware Fellowship was awarded Joseph H. Pratt, M.D., 
for clinical study of blood pressure in various pathological conditions. 

The Charles Eliot Ware Fellowship was awarded Henry A. Chris- 
tian, M.D., for work on neuroglia tissue and ependymal epithelium 
in teratoid tumors, and the fats of pneumonic exudations. 

No essay was submitted for the William H. Thomdike prize. 

The Boylston Medical prize was awarded R. M. Yerkes, Ph.D., 
for an essay entitled "An experimental study of the reactions of the 
medusa gonionema to photic and electiic stimuli." 

The statistics of the School will be found in the following 
tables : — 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1902-03. 

FIRST YEAR. Students 

examined. 

Anatomy. — l^rofessor T. D wight, Associate Professor Dexter, Demon- 
strator Warren, Assistant Young, Assistant WurrBSiDE, Assistant 
M08HER, Assistant Davis, Assistant Ali.en, Assistant Butler, Assis- 
tant Marcy, Assistant Stetson. 82 

Physiology. — Professor H. P. Bowditch, Associate Professor W. T. 
Porter, Asst. Professor Cannon, Austin Teaching Fellow Max- 
well. 99 

ffistology and Embryology. — Professor Minot, Assistant Donoghue, 
Assistant Larrabee, Assistant Emerson, Instructor Beemek, In- 
structor Lewis, Austin Teaching Fellow Ttzzer. 75 

Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. — I^fessor Wood, Associate 
Professor Hills, Instructor Hewes, Instructor Emerson, Assistant 
Alsbeeo. 73 

SECOND YEAR. 

Bacteriology. — Professor Ernst, Assistant Denny, Assistant Page, 
Assistant Perry, Assistant Robey, Assistant Everett, Assistant 
Sanborn, Austin Teacliing Fellow Frothingham. 77 

Advanced Anatomy. — Professor T. Dwight, Associate Professor Dexter. 89 

Pathology and Pathological Anatomy. — I^ofessor Councilman, Associate 
Professor Mallory, Instructor Taylor, Instructor Wright, Instruc- 
tor Christian, Instructor Nichols, Assistant Magrath, Assistant 
Williams. 73 

Comparative Pathology. — Professor T. Smith, Instructor Christian, 
Assistant Magrath, Assistant Williams. 

Clinical Chemistry. — Professor Wood, Instructor Hewes, Assistant 

Connolly, Assistant Musobave. 77 

Therapeutics. — Asst. Professor Pfaff, Assistant Jordan, Assistant 

Vejux-Tyrode. 106 

Theory and Practice. — Instructor Cutler, Assistant Stone, Assistant 
JosLiN, Assistant White, Assistant Badger, Assistant Pratt. 

Clinical Medicine. — Asst. Professor Sears, Instructor Viokbbt, Assistant 
Bartol, Assistant Prbscott, Assistant J. M. Jackson, Assistant 
Ames, Assistant Cabot. 

Surgery. — Asst. Professor Burrell, Instructor C. A. Porter, Instruc- 
tor Nichols, Assistant Lothrop. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Theory and Pratitice of Medicine. — Professor Fitz, Instructor Cutler, 
Assistant Stone, Assistant Joslin, Assistant White, Assistant 
Badger, Assistant Pratt. 143 

Obstetrics. — Professor W. L. Richardson, Asst. Professor C. M. Green, 
Instructor !Iiggin», Assistant Newell, Assistant Swain, Assistant 
Friedman. 143 

Clinical Obstetrics. — Professor W. L. Richardson, Asst. Professor C. M. 
Green, Instructor Higgins, Assistant Newell, Assistant Swain, As- 
sistant Friedman. 
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Dermatology. — Asst. ProfesBor Bowen. 147 

Diseases of the Neryous System. — Professor Putnam, Assistant Watbs- 

MAN. 147 

Pediatrics. — Professor Rotgu, Asst. Professor McCollom, Instructor 

Buckingham, Assistant Craioin, Instructor Morse, Assistant Ladd. 140 

Psychiatry. — Instructor Cowles. 148 

Gynaecology-. — Asst. Professor Davenport, Instructor Haven, Assistant 

Storer, Assistant Newell, Assistant Touno. 146 

Surgeiy and Clinical Surgjery. — Professor Warren, Professor C. B. 
Porter, Associate Professor M. H. Richardson, Asst. Professor 
BuRRELL, Lecturer Gat, Instructor Thorndiks, Instructor Munro, 
Instructor Nichols, Assistant Blake, Lecturer Beach, Lecturer 
Eluot, Instructor Monks, Assistant Lund, Assistant Bottomlbt, 
Assistant Scudder, Assistant Mumford, Assistant Brewster, Assis- 
tant CoDMAN, Assistant Balch. 140 

Clinical Medicine. — Professor Shattuck, Asst. Professor Sears, In- 
structor WiTHiNOTON, Instructor Vickbry, Instructor Jackson. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Clinical Surgery . — Professor C B. Porter, Associate Professor M. H. 
Richardson, Asst. Professor Burrell, Instructor Monks, Assistant 
Lund, Assistant Scudder, Assistant Mumford, Assistant Cobb, 
Assistant Bottomley, Instructor Munro, Assistant Lothrop, In- 
structor Thorndike, Instructor C. A. Porter, Assistant Greenouoh. 114 

Clinical Medicine. — Professor Shattuck, Asst. Professor Sears, Asst. 
Professor McCollom, Assistant R. C. Cabot, Instructor Withington, 
Instructor H. Jackson. 187 

Ophthalmology. — Professor Wadsworth, Instructor Standish, Assis- 
tant Jack, Assistant Clap, Assistant Quackbnboss, Assistant Spald- 
ing. 189 

Otology. — Professor Blake, Professor J. O. Green, Assistant Hammond. 184 

L&ryngolog)'. — Instructor DeBlois, Instructor Farlow, Instructor 

Coolidoe. 187 

Legal Medicine. — Professor Draper, Instructor E. W. Dwight. 184 

Syphilis. — Instructor Post, Assistant C. M. Smith. 186 

Orthopedics. — Associate Professor Bradford, Assistant Lovett, Assis- 
tant GoLDTHWArr, Assistant Brackett, Assistant Dane. 99 

Hygiene. — Asst. Professor Harrington. 141 

Psychiatry. — Instructor Cowles, Instructor Lane. 

Genito-Urinary Surgery. — Lecturer Watson, Instructor Thorndike. 

Mnnidpal Sanitation. — Lecturer Durgin. 

Fourth Year Eleetives. 

Ophthalmology. — Professor Wadsworth. 7 
Otology. — Professor Blake, Professor J. O. Green, Assistant Hammond, 

Assistant Crockett. 4 

Dermatology. — Asst. Professor Bowen, Instructor C J. White. 49 
Diseases of the Nervous System. — Professor Putnam, Instructor Walton, 

Instructor Knapp. 7 
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07ii>ecolOK7. — Asst. ProfeMor C. M. Ghkeh. 

Operative Obatetrics. — Asst. Profeiior C. H. Gkebn, InstrDctor HicautB, 
AarisUuit Nbwbll, Astdsumt Swain, ABBistant Fbibdmix. 

Operative Sorgei;. — Profeitor C. B. Poktbb, AsaiBtaat Miitbb, Innmc- 
tor Hdnbo, Instructor Hokk*, AiBtatant Scoddbb, Aiiiatant Mum- 
voBD, AiiiBtant Blakk, Aiaiitant Lin(i>, InBtmctor C. A, Pobtbk, 
Aidslant Bbewbtbb, ABaistant Cobb, Asaiatant U. Cabot, AatiBtaat 
Loraaop, Aaaialaat BoTroMLEr, Aaaiatant Codmah, AaalstaDt Oodld, 
AatiBlant Fadlkhbs. 

Bacteriology. — Profeaaor Bbnbt, Aaaiatant Derut, AiBistant Pbbbt, 
Atiiatant Faoe, Aitiatant Robbt. 

Orthopedica. — Aasociate Profeaaor BftADroBD. 

Clinical MicroBcopj. — Carator WnirsBr. 

Clinical Chemjatr}'. — Profeaaor Wood, Inatnictor Hbwbb, Inatrnctor 
Emebson. 

Anatom;. — AaBociate Proftisor Deitbr. 

Embrjolog;. — Profeaaor Minot. InitrnctoT Lewis. 

Pbyaiologicsl Chemiatry. — Aut. FTofciaor PrAPF. 

Comparative Etiology of Infectioiu Diaeaaei. — Profeaaor T. Smith. 



TABLE L — GBNBBAL STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOL. 
New matriculanta . 



^ r Gradnatea in Medicine . . 
<. UndergradtialAa .... 



The whole namber of studenta in attendance : - 
Id canraea for gradoateB .... 

Fourth CU*B 

ThiTdClaaa 

Second Claw 

FiritClaaa 



Total. 



Applicant* for Degree 1S6 

Bejected 81 

Graduated 114 

Of the lit ttndent* who received the degree of Doctor of Meditiine, SI received 
the degree cum laudt. 
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The number of new matriculants (83) showed a gain of seventeen 
over the previous year. The comparison of scholarship attained by 
the different classes since the requirement of a degree for admission 
has been in force proves the wisdom of the step taken, so far as the 
qualifications of the future graduate is concerned. 

The increase in the number of men taking graduate courses was 
very marked, the receipts being double that of the previous year, 
and the number of graduates attending the courses showed an 
increase of sixty-four per cent. 

The sununer courses showed also a decided gain in the number of 
students and of the courses taken. 

WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, Dean. 



THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sib, — As Dean of the Dental School I herewith submit the fol- 
lowing report for the academic year 1902-03. 

The number of students enrolled was 112, divided as follows : — 

Third-year students 40 

Second-year students 26 

First-year students 44 

Post-graduates 2 

112 

There were thirty-three candidates for the degree, six of whom 
failed in final examinations, leaving a graduating class of twenty- 
seven, five of whom received the degree cum laude. 

The courses of instruction were as follows : — 

Anatomy. — Professor T. Dwioht, Associate Professor Deztkr, Demonstrator 
Wabbxn, Assistants Allen, Moshbr, Youno» Butler, Marcy, Whitbsidb, 
Davis, Stetson. 424 hours. 

Physiology. — Professor H. P. Bowditch, Associate Professor W. T. Porter, 
Instructor Cannon. 348 hours. 

Hiitology and Embryology. — Prof essor Minot, Assistants Emerson, Donoohub, 
Larrabee, Instructors Bremer, Lewis, Austin Teaching Fellow Ttzzer. 
252 hours. 

Fhysiological, Pathological and Dental Chemistry. — Professor E. S. Wood, 
Associate Professor Hills, Assistants Connolly, Musoraye, Alsbbro, 
Smith, Instructors Hbwes, Emerson. 308 hours. 

Bacteriology. — Professor H. C. Ernst, Assistants Page, Denny, Robey, Pbbrt, 
Eterett, Johnson, Austin Teaching Fellow Frothinoham. 160 hours. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. — Professor E. C. Briogs, 32 lectures; Assis- 
tant RoDGERS, 32 recitations. 

Dental Pathology. — Professor C. A. Brackbtt. 32 lectures. 

Nenrology. — Instructor E. W. Taylor. 4 lectures. 

Crown and Bridge Work and Metallurgy. — Assistant Professor Cookb. 
32 lectures. 

Snrgical Pathology and Surgery. — Professor Warren, Assistant Professor 
BuRRELL, Instructor Monks. 18 lectures. 

Mechanical Dentistry and Orthodontia. — Professor E. H. Smith. 32 lectures. 

Orthodontia. — Professor E. H. Smith, 32 clinics; Assistant Baker, 64 hours. 

Mechanical Dentistry. — Clinical Instructor J. D. Dickinson. 8 clinical lectures. 

Mechanical Dentistry. — Clinical Lecturer Stoddard. 16 lectures and demon- 
strations. 
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Mechanical Dendstiy, laboratory, Juniors. — Demonstrator Cross, Assistant 
Demonstrator Chase. 544 hoars. 

Mechanical Dentistry, laboratory, Seniors. — Demonstrator Cross, Instmctors 
Hatdbn, Eldrbd, Burnham, Grant, Chute, Parsons, J. W. Dickinson. 
496 hours. 

Operative Dentistry and Dental Jurisprudence. — Clinical Lecturer Clapp, 12 
lectures; Instructor Starratt, clinical assistant. 

Operative Dentistry and Oral Surgery. — Professor Thomas Fillebrown, 82 
lectures. 

Operadve Dentistry. — Assistant Professor Potter. 82 lectures. 

Operative Dentistry. — Clinical Instructor Wernbr. 18 lectures and demon- 
strations. 

Operative Dentistry, infirmary. Juniors. — Assistant Demonstrator D. W. 
Dickinson, Instructors Wbntworth, Estabrookb, Natlor, Elliott. 

Operative Dentistry, infirmary, Seniors. — Demonstrator McMbekin, Instructors 
Taft, Eddt, Blaisdbll, Bradley, Holmes, Perkins, Paul, Gray, 
Farrinoton, Harding. 624 hours. 

Mechanical Treatment of Fractured Jaws and Cleft Palates, and other Deformi- 
ties. — Demonstrator Cross. 15 lectures. 

Extracting and Anaesthesia (Demonstrations). — Instructors Hart, Squarb- 
brios. 160 afternoons. 

The following tables show the work done in the infirmary and 
laboratory daring the year : — 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 



Surgical clinics by Professor Fillebrown. 

Necrosis Number of cases 

Abscess 

Antrum disease 

Epulis 

Hare lip 

Cleft palate 

Re-implantation 

Impacted Lower Third Molars removed . . . 
Dislocation of Tempro-Mazillary Articulation 
United Fracture 
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8 
15 
5 
8 
8 
7 
1 
8 
1 
2 



INFIRMARY. 

No. of patients treated 7,895 

*^ <* '* for diseases of teeth and gums .... 2,501 

sets of teeth cleaned 1,107 

operations 19,116 

fillings — gold 2,987 

*' amalgam 1,852 

*< cement 1,482 

^' gutta percha 8,293 

porcelain inlays • • • 15 
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MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 
Sebyicb to Patients. 

No. of sets of artificial teeth 279 

" ^* " «« repaired 118 

** appliances for fractared jaws 40 

*' splints for cleft palate operations 2 

^< obturators and appliances for cleft palates ... 11 

*' artificial nose 1 

*^ ping for antrim 1 

Practics Work. 

No. of sets of artificial teeth 122 

« splints for fractured jaws 19 

« vulcanite plates repaired 14 

" «* »* 127 

Under the direction of Professor Smith : — 

No. of cases of irregularity treated and corrected ... 92 

'< appliances 177 

<* articulated models of regulating cases 1S4 

regulating appliances 141 



(t 



Under the direction of Asst. Professor Cooke and Dr. £ldred : — 

Sbryice to Patients. 

No. of crowns and caps 154 

" ** «* repaired 29 

<* pieces of hridge work 35 

" ** " repaired 12 

*< porcelain inlays 14 

*^ ** tips 1 

Practicr Work. 

No. of crowns and caps 177 

«< bridges 201 

** porcelain inlays 32 

^' carred teeth models 32 

On January 6, 1903, dental service was established, by request of 
the management, in the House of the Good Samaritan. The cost of 
equipment was met by the hospital authonties. The service was 
given by the School. Dr. M. F. Rogers was appointed as instructor 
to saperintend the work, and senior students in the School were 
detailed, in sections of two each week, to go to the hospital and assist 
him in the care of the teeth of the patients. This service has been 
most satisfactory both to the hospital and the School. It has pro- 
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vided free dental service to these deformed and crippled children and 
been an excellent training school for our students in the handling of 
children when imdergoing dental operations. 

The number of patients treated in this service was ... 54 
The number of operations was 75 

During the summer vacation the infirmary was kept open and 633 
persons received dental treatment. Thirteen of these were cases of 
fractured jaws. The Emergency Corps gave treatment to 115 per- 
sons at their homes. 

A change was made during the year in the chemistry course. 
Heretofore the course for dental students was the same as that given 
to the medical students, and consisted of lectures and laboratory 
work daily for sixteen weeks in physiological and pathological 
chemistry. The new scheme provided for dental chemistry during 
the greater part of the last eight weeks, in place of much of the work 
previously required in pathological chemistry. In this course special 
attention was given to the study of saliva and its influence in causing 
caries of the teeth, and also to the study of serumal calculi and its 
influence in causing Pyorrhea Alveolaris. This course also provided 
for research work for the more advanced students, and several availed 
themselves of the opportunity thus offered. 

An Ns O and O apparatus was purchased during the year and has 
proved to be a valuable addition to the department of Operative 
Dentistry. 

The School is much indebted to Mrs. George G. Crocker for a 
picture of the late Dr. Nathan C. Keep, who was the first Dean of 
the School, having held the office from 1868 to 1872. 

As a result of strict economy and going without many things that 
the School really needed, the deficit for the last year has been reduced 
one-half from that of the preceding year. 

The rapid increase of the number of persons who are really too 
poor even to pay the cost of medicine and materials, makes it quite 
impossible to maintain the infirmary properly without endowment. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean. 



BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

To THE President op the University : — 

S1R9 — I respectfully submit the following report on the Bussey 
Institution for the year 1902-03. 

The whole number of students in attendance was thirty-seven, of 
whom twenty-nine, registered at the Bussey Institution, were stu- 
dents proper of Agriculture and Horticulture, devoted to professional 
studies in these branches, while eight were members of the school of 
Landscape Architecture at Cambridge, striving to gain some knowl- 
edge of horticulture by attending certain courses of instruction on 
this subject as given at the Bussey Institution. 

The degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science was conferred upon 
six candidates at Commencement. 

Instruction was given throughout the year in Agriculture (includ- 
ing Cattle Breeding, Cattle Feeding, and Dairying), Horticulture, 
Agricultural Natural History, Mathematics and Surveying, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Chemical Analysis, by Messrs. Hersey, Watson, 
Morse, Shaughnessy, Dillingham, Robinette, and Storer. 

One Bulletin of the Bussey Institution entitled ^^On the Occur- 
rence of Mannan in the Wood of some kinds of Trees," by F. H. 
Storer, was published. 

The crowded condition of the school building still calls urgently 
for relief. 

F. H. STORER, Dean. 



THE LIBRARY. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — I beg to submit this my sixth annual report on the Library, 
covering the year 1902-03. 

In the five reports which I have already had the honor to present, 
I have done my best to make clear the nature of the diflSculties 
under which the work of the Library is now carried on, and the 
necessity of an enlargement in building and in staff which every year 
becomes more urgent. In presenting a sixth report, in which the 
same pressing need must necessarily claim the first place, I cannot 
do better than quote from the report of the Visiting Committee of 
the Overseers, submitted last May by Mr. Putnam, the Librarian of 
Congress, and I do this in order that the Committee's admirable and 
forceful statement of the Library's condition may by publication 
with your own annual report reach the general body of the alumni. 

'* Twenty years ago the library building was but barely adequate, 
even for the housing of the material : its facilities for administra- 
tion and for use were imperfect. Since that date the collection has 
more than doubled in size, — its constituency, in the undergraduate 
department alone, has doubled in number; and the methods of 
instruction have tended towards increased direct use of books by 
the individual student. But the provisions in space and facilities 
have remained practically the same. The alterations in Gore Hall 
in the summer of 1895 modified certain space to new uses, but they 
added not a foot to the space itself. Large masses of material that 
should be active in use liave been crowded off the shelves and 
relegated to mere storage in the cellar, or forced out of the building 
into inaccessible storage elsewhere. The administration is pinched 
into spaces in the aggregate less than a third of the size requisite 
for convenient and thorough work, and during certain seasons ill- 
ventilated ; administrative processes which should be in close juxta- 
position have had to be scattered in remote alcoves of the stacks 
themselves. From the ordering of books to the issue of books to 
the reader, there is not a single process which is not cramped for 
space and harassed in operation. The cataloguing is rendered 
unduly laborious' by the want of shelving near at hand for the 
reference books which are its tools, and by the need of traversing 
public spaces in order to reach the large sections of the collection in 
Gore Hall ; and imperfect from inability to consult the material in 
storage. The reclassification, the completion of which is essential 
to effectual use, the prompt completion of which is essential to the 
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economic placing of new accessions, has had to be suspended 
altogether. The public catalogues still occupy the narrow space 
directly opposite the main doorway, where the inquirer must consult 
them standing, jostled by applicants for books and amid the dis- 
tarbance of the issue work. And the issue desk, which is also the 
main reference desk, has still but the dimensions and facilities 
Buited to a village library. For the accommodation of the manu- 
scripts, of the bound newspapers, of the maps, of the art folios, — 
or for the exhibit of material, — there is no such provision as even 
the smallest library now deems necessary. 

^^The main reading-room, contrived by the alterations in Gore 
Hall, seats but half the number of readers who should be expected 
to be making use of it at one time in a University of the size of 
Harvard, and provides for each reader desk space that is both too 
shallow and too narrow for convenient study ; while the room as a 
whole, though fairly lighted, has the as[>ect of makeshift ; it lacks 
the large spaces conducive to meditative study, and is barren of the 
architectural beauty and dignity which in a great library can exercise 
a practical influence for good. For seminar study, for which every 
new college library now provides as a matter of course, there is not 
merely no present provision, but no possibility of a provision within 
the present building. 

*' These conditions are urgent beyond description and beyond 
longer endurance. They impede necessary growth, discourage use, 
and stifle administration. They are not unique. They have in some 
degree been experienced by other academic, indeed by most active 
libraries, at some stage of their career. They are due to growth in 
the collections which is inevitable, and increase in use which is alike 
inevitable and creditable. But while in other institutions adequate 
remedies have been applied, at Harvard they have not been applied ; 
and the conditions there to-day are, so far as your Committee is 
aware, without parallel in any academic library in this country." 

We wait for relief. Relief, it is evident, cannot come from any 
funds at present possessed by the President and Fellows, and I 
have never urged the adoption of any partial or temporary measures 
at the expense of the Corporation, feeling sure that it is best to 
wait, even at great inconvenience, for the time when well considered 
and far reaching plans for a general reorganization can be made. 
In the meantime, we make the best use we can of the means we 
have, and we are thankful that we have books — the richest and 
most valuable collection of books that exists in this country. That 
the day will surely come when we shall have an amply equipped and 
generously endowed building in which to use them I have no doubt. 
May that long looked for day come speedily ! As the best way of 
preparing for it, I would call attention to the method adopted by the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, which has before it a problem, not 
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unlike our own — the planning of a new building on a much larger 
Bcale and adapted to meet new demands. The heads of the several 
departments have been asked to report on the needs and the probable 
course of development of their respective departments, and at the 
same time a consulting architect has been appointed to advise in 
regard to the general character of new plans and the relation of one 
part to another. The questions connected with our new Library 
building have already been studied by the Committee appointed by 
the Corporation in December, 1901, which reported in March, 1902, 
and included in its report, beside the discussion of certain general 
questions of policy on which it had consulted members of the teach- 
ing staff, specific recommendations in regard to floor areas, shelving, 
seating capacity, rooms for special uses, etc. Further study of 
the subject is of course needed by the Library Council and the 
Library Staff, and an opportunity for suggestion and discussion 
must natui*ally be provided in the University Council, or by other 
means ; but all such study and discussion will be more profitable if, 
as it is going on, we may have the services of a competent consult- 
ing architect, not for the purpose of making a final plan, but to 
advise in regard to certain preliminary questions, such as the prac- 
ticability of retaining Gore Hall, or the possibility of adapting it to 
other uses (questions which only an architect can decide), and to 
embody in some concrete preliminary form the specifications pre- 
sented by the Committee of 1901. We should then have something 
tangible upon which to work, and something which would appeal 
more directly to the generosity of possible benefactors. I hope the 
appointment by the Corporation in June of another special committee 
to advise it on certain fundamental questions is an indication that 
the Library's wants will be brought powerfully and persuasively 
before the graduates at an early day. 

The need of additional endowment for administration is as uigent 
as the need of a new building. For five years the expenses of the 
Library have been held firmly down and not allowed to increase 
more than was absolutely necessary. The work to be done, however, 
has been rapidly growing, so that each year the staff becomes less 
adequate to deal with the work expected of it. With an enlarge- 
ment of the building and the provision of new facilities for study, 
and with the enlargement of the staff required for current adminis- 
tration, for taking up again the work of re-classification, and for 
bringing up to date other work which has fallen behind, comes a 
large increase of expense. Funds which have been bequeathed to 
the Library for administration (not including purchase of books), 
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with funds assigned to this purpose by the Corporation, now yield 
an income of about $29,000, and an additional $17,000 has to be 
contributed by the general College account to make up the $46,000 
at present required for administration. It is highly desirable that 
the Library should be independent of the College financially, for it is 
the last few thousand dollars in its annual budget which are hardest 
for the College to supply, but are of most consequence in developing 
its activities. A million added to the endowment fund would doubt- 
less make the Library thus independent of the College treasury for 
many years, and would be of enormous benefit both to the Library 
and to the College at large. I wish some generous lover of learning 
might be moved to make this ample provision for the Library on 
condition that the graduates of the College would unite in providing 
a building. 

The possible separation of **live" and '*dead" books — of books 
frequently in use and those seldom, if ever, consulted — a subject 
to which you called the attention of librarians a year ago in your 
address before the American Library Association, was one of the 
topics specially assigned for discussion at the last meeting of the 
Association, and references to the question are frequent in library 
reports and papers. That such a distinction is frequently desirable, 
and is often, in fact, more or less completely carried out, and that 
small libraries should relieve themselves in this way of the burden of 
carrying unprofitable books, is generally acknowledged. The point 
of most consequence, however, is the disposition of the ^'dead" 
books, — the way in which they are' stored, and the freedom with which 
they can be had when wanted. I have tried to contribute to a clear 
understanding of the question by examining with some care the 
character of recent literary investigations made in this Library, 
in order to ascertain the conditions that seemed to be essential to the 
successful conduct of the investigation, and I summed up the results 
of my inquiry in a paper read before the American Library Associa- 
tion last July (Library Journal, August, 1908). The subjects of 
investigation were of the greatest variety, but whenever the student 
was endeavoring to follow out some line of inquiry not pursued 
before, to trace some connection hitherto undiscovered, or to collect 
material not already brought together (and the greater part of the 
work done by professors and students is of this kind), it was clear 
that personal access to a classified collection of all the books in one 
or more sections of the Library was required. 

The question of division, therefore, becomes relatively unimpor- 
tant, depending simply on special conditions of place and time. 
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The essentials to be preserved are three : comprehensiveness^ so 
far as the individual library's resources extend ; liberty of personal 
access to the books themselves on the part of advanced students; 
and classification^ so that all the material of one kind can be foimd 
within a reasonable compass, and a serious waste of time be thus 
prevented. The saving of time is itself worth much, but more 
important is the fact that in many cases it would be practically 
impossible for the inquirer to learn from bibliographies or catalogue 
what books he needs, and to have them picked out and brought to 
him one by one. He must be able himself to glance over large 
numbers of books in certain fields, in order to light upon the 
particular facts or references he wants. The process is strictly 
comparable to a naturalist's search for specimens. He cannot tell 
beforehand precisely where he will find what he seeks; he only 
knows the general character of the surroundings in which he is likely 
to find what will reward liis pains. Patient searching is required of 
the student of history or literature as of the student of nature, and 
such searching can be carried on to advantage in a library only if 
all its resources are arranged after some systematic order and are 
directly accessible to the inquirer. 

Number 55 of the Bibliographical Contributions was issued early 
in the autumn. This is entitled ** Descriptive and Historical Notes 
on the Library of Harvard University," and has been compiled by 
Mr. A. C. Potter, head of the ordering department. It is intended 
to give a general survey of the resources of the Library for the 
benefit of both our own students and scholars at a distance. It 
also presents interesting matter in regard to the history of the 
Library, such as a list of the more important gifts and bequests 
from 1638 to the present time, a list of the book funds and funds 
available for general pui-poses, a brief chronology of the Library, a 
list of the librarians, and a biblic^raphy, containing a list of the 
official publications of the Library and of the more important publi- 
cations relating to it. It has been printed at the expense of the 
Richard Maiming Hodges Fund. 

Capt. A. A. Folsom, of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Oompany, has made a copy of a manuscript Orderly Book given to 
this Library in 1842. It was kept by Jeremiah Fogg, Adjutant of 
the Second New Hampshire regiment encamped on Winter Hill, Som- 
erville, during the Siege of Boston, and covers the period from 
October 28, 1775, to January 12, 1776. This has been printed in 
successive numbers of the *' Exeter News Letter," and is to be re- 
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priQted in separate form. Permission to make this use of the 
manuscript was given on condition that twenty-five copies of the 
reprint should be placed at our disposal to send to other libraries. 

The accessions to the libraries of the University for the year, and 
the present extent of each are shown in the following table : — 



AoCBStXONB. 



Gore Hftll (College Library) 

Law School 

Dirimtj School 

Medical School 

Dental School 

Bnssey InstitutioQ 

Museum of Zoology 

Peabody Museum 

Astronomical Observatory 

Gray Herbarium 

Arnold Arboretum 

Twenty-eight Special Reference Libraries . . 

Total , 

Deduct, transfers between Gore Hall and De- 
partment Libraries 

Total 





Present i 


Volumes 
added. 






16,977 


Volumes. 


415,928 


8,392 


75,877 


594 


33,236 


36 


2,388 


55 


701 


80 


4,380 


3,624 


38,082 


157 


3,017 


390 


10,759 


430 


8,442 


700 


9,602 


2,331 


37,243 


33,766 


506 


• 


33,260 


639,655 



Pamphlets. 

280,000 
7,006 
8,850 

• • 

8,076 
12,000 
31,723 

2,813 
18,634 

6,595 



375,697 



Of the 16,977 volumes added to the Gore Hall collection, 7,731 
came by purchase or exchange, 1,152 as the result of binding serial 
publications, and 736 by binding pamphlets separately, while the 
remainder, 7,358 volumes, were received by gift. 

15,391 pamphlets have been received, 13,441 by gift, and 1,950 
by purchase or exchange. 1,064 sheets of maps have been added 
to the map collection, which now numbers 21,256 sheets. 

Dr. Malcolm Storer, the Curator of Coins, i-eports the addition of 
only 15 pieces to the numismatic collection. Of these, ten were 
bought and five given. Among those bought is the rare and interest- 
ing medal of Tristram Coffin and the silver medal of Prince Henry of 
Prussia by Brenner. 
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The total gifts to the College Library daring the year 1902-03 and 
the previous five years have been as follows : — 



QOTB TO THS COLLIOB 
LmUBT. 


1897-«8. 


1899*v9> 


18M-00. 


IWXM)!. 


1901-02. 


1908-08. 


Volumes 

Pamphlets 


2,646 
11,865 


7,096 
12,448 


11,860 
11,072 


4,749 
14,285 


4,648 
16,280 


7,868 
18,441 


Totals 


14,011 


19,544 


22,482 


18,984 


20,878 


20,799 



The year has been a remarkable one for the richness and variety 
of its gifts. Gifts in money for immediate use in specified directions 
have amounted to $4,461.12, while the total number of volumes 
received has been 7,358, a number only twice exceeded in earlier 
years. 

To Mr. John Drew, of New York, we are indebted for the gift of 
the valuable dramatic library of the late Robert W. Lowe, of Lon- 
don, the dramatic historian and bibliographer, — a library rich in 
biographies of English actors, early dramatic periodicals, and the 
earlier histories of the stage, in books and pamphlets about particular 
theatres, and in the controversial works relating to the English stage, 
especially in the eighteenth century. The collection also contained 
many plays by little known dramatists, which, as Professor Baker 
remarks, are in some cases worth preservation for their own sakes, 
in others for the light they throw on the customs of the time, and in 
others because they help to make clear why the drama sank as low 
as it did, even while the stage flourished, between 1775 and 1885. 
These books, with what has been brought together during the last 
five years by the systematic purchase of early editions of the plays 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, give us the foundation 
for a collection of original material indispensable to the historian of 
the drama and the stage, and I hope we may be able in time to build 
up the collection on all sides. A gift of $300 a year for five years 
could be used to great advantage in this way, and would bring in a 
larger return now than it would ten years hence, since these books 
are rising in price. 

Mr. James H. Hyde, who had bought the library left by Professor 
B6cher, gave to this Library all Professor Bdcher's collections relat- 
ing to Moli^rc and Montaigne, specialties to which he had devoted 
himself through many years of assiduous collecting, and to these Mr. 
Hyde added all the early editions of the dramatists of Moli^re's 
time. The collection, numbering altogether about 2,500 volumes and 
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pamphlets, forms a fitting memorial of Prof essor Bdcher, and, thanks 
to Mr. Hyde's generosity, has found the permanent abiding-place 
which its former owner eagerly desired for it. A special catalogue 
of the Moli^re collection is being prepared at Mr. Hyde's expense 
and will be printed as one of the Library's Bibliographical Contribu- 

From Assistant Professor Ck>olidge we have continued to receive 
abundant additions to our collections on the Ottoman Empire, Mo- 
rocco, China, and Slavic countries, subjects in which he has long 
been specially interested. Among the books on the Ottoman Empire 
tre a number of incunabula and other rare books, including a 
collection of thirty Spanish pamphlets of the early seventeenth 
eentary giving contemporary notices of Turkish affairs. 

The Hon. George von L. Meyer, the American Ambassador to 
lUly, kindly placed in Mr. H. N. Gay's hands 500 lire (about $100) 
to be spent for the Library on books on the Italian Risorgimento. 
Mr. Gay, who has been for some years a resident of Rome (but 
registered in our Graduate Department), and has a large historical 
library of his own, is specially familiar with the literature of modern 
Italian history and was able to lay out the money to the best advan- 
tage (sending us 286 volumes and 85 pamphlets). To this gift, sup- 
plemented by the gift of many pamphlets from Mr. Gay's own library, 
and to Mr. Gay's expert service in selection, we owe what is already 
beginning to be a notable collection on the Italy of the nineteenth 
centory. 

Mrs. Louis Bettmann, of Cincinnati, gave $300 to be spent at the 
Librarian's discretion in memory of her son, Milton Bettmann, of the 
Ckss of 1897, who died soon after graduating from the Medical 
School. Mr. A. C. White, 1902, of New York, repeated his former 
gift of $250 for Dante books, and the Dante Society added $150 
to its previous gifts for the same purpose. From Mr. Harold J. 
Coolidge comes a third annual gift of $50 for books on China. 

Mr. Edgar H. Wells, whose successful effort to collect subscrip- 
tions for the purchase of English literature of the eighteenth century 
was reported last year, has continued his interest in the subject, and 
we are indebted to him for an additional $435 to be spent in the 
Bame field. 

Professor J. H. Gardiner, who in conducting his courses on the 
history of the English Bible has had occasion to regret the withdrawal 
some years ago of the Livermore Bibles, has undertaken to strengthen 
our collection in this department, and has obtained from friends 
several hundred dollars, of which $393 has already been spent for 
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early editions of the English Bible and other translations which a: 
of intei-est in connection with it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Atkinson, of Wakefield, have given to tb 
Library and to the library of the Harvard Union, the books whi< 
belonged to their son, Dr. Roger T. Atkinson, of the Class of 189< 
a graduate of the Harvard Medical School and an Assistant Surgec 
in the United States Navy. Dr. Atkinson had bought books free 
and intelligently and evidently enjoyed owning them. The mo 
valuable portion of his library naturally went to the Harvard Unioi 
being already duplicated in the College Library, but 273 volum* 
were added to our shelves. 

Professor Norton, as the literary executor of James Russi 
Lowell, has placed in the Library a large collection of the lette 
received by Mr. Lowell from his numerous correspondents and 
number of manuscripts of articles contributed to the North Americi 
Review during his editorship. 

From Mr. Edward A. Silsbee we received by bequest anotb 
interesting Shelley manuscript to be preserved beside the earlier ai 
more valuable manuscript book given by Mr. Silsbee some years ag 

Books and pamphlets from the families of Mrs. James Greenle 
of Cambridge, Mr. W. S. Appleton of Boston, Professor Bdchc 
and Mr. John D. Sargent of New York have added to the vali 
of our collections in many different directions. Mr, Archer 1 
Huntington has sent us copies of all his facsimile reproductions 
rare books in his great Spanish library. To many other friend 
both old and new, too numerous to name individually, we a 
indebted for constant remembrance. 

A few of the more notable works received by gift or pui'cha 
I mention in detail, in order that other libraries may note th< 
existence here and so be able to refer to this Library studec 
who require them.* 

Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, Literatui 

and Art. Report and transactions, 1862-1902. 34 vols. 
Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History Society. Transi 

tions, 1878-1902. 25 vols. 

These two sets make the collection of English local historic 

societies accessible either in Boston or Cambridge nearly if i 

quite complete. 

♦ It has for some years been our custom to note in our official catalogue n 
or expensive works which can be found in other libraries, so far as the repo 
of other libraries make mention of them. It would be well if libraries cai 
attention to such acquisitions oftcner than they do, and made a practice of reeo 
ing in their own catalogues what can be found in their neighbors* collections. 
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Soci6t6 de rhistoire de Paris et de TDe de France. M^moires, 1875- 
1901. 28 vols. ; Bulletin, 1892-1901. 10 vols. 

The first fourteen volumes of the M^moires were received in 
the Riant library. 
Faculty dee Lettres de Bordeaux. Annales, 1879-94. Continued as 

Revue des universit^s du Midi, 1895-98. 20 vols. 
Soci^t^ scientifique de Bruxelles. Annales, 1877-1902. 26 vols. 
Almanach de Gotha. Several early years from 1792 to 1812, making 
our set complete from 1792, with the exception of the years 
1803 and 1814-16. 
Bayreuther Blatter, Monatschrift des Bayreuther Patronatvereines, 

1878-1902. 25 vols. 
Das Handels-Museum, 1886-1902. 35 vols. 
Ymer ; tidskrift utgif ven af Svenska sallskapet for antropologi och 

geografi, 1881-1902. 22 vols. 
Acta Sanctae Sedis, 1865-1901. 34 vols. 
Actes et documents relatifs a Thistoire de la regeneration de la Rou- 

manie, 1889-1901. Tome 1-9. 
Brockhaus Encyclopaedia ; the Russian edition, vols. 1-38 (in 75 vols.) . 
A distinct work from the German edition, and containing much 
special matter on Russian affairs. 
Rohault de Fleury. La Messe. Etudes areh^ologiques sur ses monu- 
ments. 1883-89. 8 vols. 
S&hneron. Commentarii in evangelicam historiam, etc. Coloniae 

Agrippinae. 1612-13. 16 vols, in 10« folio. 
Soosa. Historia genealogica da casa real portugueza desde a sua 
origem ate o presente. Lisboa. 1735-49. [With **Provas" 
and index.] 20 vols. 4?. 
Bibles : — 
Coverdale^s New Testament of 1538. 2d edition. 
The Genevan Bible of 1560. 1st edition. 
The Bishops' Bible of 1572. The 2d folio. 
The Rhemish New Testament of 1582. 1st edition. 
The Rhemish New Testament of 1589, printed in London. With 
«< the translation used in the Church of England, with a confuta- 
tion of all such arguments, '^ etc., by W. Fulke. 
The Douai Old Testament of 1609-10. 2 vols. 1st edition. 
Luther's Bible (Gorman) of 1539 [1535-38]. 

All the above Bibles wore bought with the money collected for 
this purpose by Professor Gardiner. 
Armstrong, Sir Walter. Turner. 1902. Folio. 
Baessler, Arthur. Ancient Peruvian Art. 1902-03. 4 vols. Folio. 
Foster, J. J. The Stuarte. 1902. 2 vols. Folio. From Mrs. 

Bettmann. 
Uauser y Menet. Tapices de la Corona de Espaila. 1903. 2 vols. 
135 photographic plates reproducing the ancient tapestries which 
have been collected from century to century by the Spanish 
kings. 
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Herrade de Landsberg. Hortus deliciamm. 1901. Folio. 90 plates. 
Reproductions of the illustrations in a famous religious manu- 
script of the 12th century. 

Meyerbeer. Les Huguenots. Orchestra score. 4 vols. 

National Portrait Gallery. London. [Photographs of all the por- 
traits.] Edited by Lionel Gust. 2 vols. Folio. 

Aristophanes. Facsimile of the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474. Pub- 
lished by the Archaeological Institute of America. 1902. Folio. 

Addison. The campaign. 1705. 1st edition. Also the edition of 
1710. 

The drummer; or. The haunted house. 1716. Ist edition. 

Also 2d edition, 1722. 

Rosamund, an opera. 1707. 1st edition. 

Chaucer. Works. London. 1687. Folio. 
Fielding. Amelia. 1752. 4 vols. 

History of Tom Jones. 1749. 6 vols. 1st edition. 

Shakespeare. Reproduction in facsimile of the first folio. With 

introduction by Sidney Lee. 1902. 
Chap-books. A collection of 83 chap-books printed in London and 

Belfast, 1763-69, bound in 3 vols. 

This collection was made by James Bos well, who writes on 

the fly-leaf of the first volume that, having retained an affection 

for such publications from early days, he went to the printing 

office in Bow Church Yard and bought this collection and had 

it bound up with the title of ** Curious Productions." 
Bought with interest from the Child Memorial Fund. 
Chap-books. Another collection numbering 103 pieces, dating from 

1770 to 1790, collected by Joseph Ritson, the antiquarian, and 

bound in 4 volumes. 
Doni, Ant. Fran. I mondi. Vinegia. 1552-53. 2 vols. Many 

of the illustrations relate to passages of the Divina Commedia. 
Paulus Florentinus. Quadragesimale de reditu peccatoris ad Deum. 

1479. Ist edition. Prized because of its frequent citations of 

Dante and Petrarch. 
These two the gift of Mr. A. C. White. 
Hoe, Robert. Catalogue of [part of his library] ; books by English 

authors who lived before 1700. 1903. Vols. 1 and 2. 
A collection of pamphlets once owned by Greorge Pitt, Baron Rivers, 

relating to English political affairs from 1760 to 1800, and 

formed during that period. 193 volumes and pamphlets. 
Bought at auction with a portion of Mrs. Bettmann^s gift. 
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The preBent extent of these libraries is as follows : — 



L 

3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 
31. 
SS. 
28. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



Chemical Lab. Boyltton Hall 

Physical Lab. Jejftrton Pkyt. Lab 

Botanical Lab. Cniversity Mvteum 

Geological Lab. Do. 

Biineralogical Lab. Do. 

Phys. Greography Lab. Do. 

Zoological Lab. Do. 

Clisaics. Harvard Hail 3 

History. Earvard Hail R. R 

United States History. Harvard Hall R. R. . . 
Political Economy. Do. 

Social Questions. Do. . . 

Child Memorial (English) . Warren House . , . 
Lowell Memorial (Romance) . Do. . . . 

German. Do. . . . 

French. Do. . . . 

Sanskrit. Do. . . . 

Semitic. Semitic Museum 

Mathematics. Sever 22 

Mining and Metallurgy. RoUh Laboratory . . . 

Engineeriiig. Pierce Hall 

Music. Holden Chapel 

Philosophy (Psychol. Lab.). Da^e Hall . . . . 

Edacation. Lawrence Hall 

Fine Arts (incl. Gray and Randall Coll.). Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture. Robinson Hall 

Preachers' Library. Wddsworih House 

The Study. Phillips Brooks House 

Social Serrice Committee. Phillips Brooks House 

Totals 



Perma- 


On 


nent. 


Deposit. 


621 


971 


29 


869 


586 


124 


120 


a a 


500 


230 


352 


176 


277 


• • 


3,677 


147 


2,289 


17 


881 


8 


1,285 


1 


867 


6 


4,857 


90 


1,479 


6 


1,251 


• • 


2,480 


• • 


918 


28 


1,220 


• • 


449 


80 


41 


17 


6,049 


519 


876 


• • 


603 


41 


4,576 


• • 


870 


• * 


916 


13 


94 


• • 


59 


• • 


71 


• • 


87,243 


2,838 



Totals. 

1,592 

898 

710 

120 

730 

528 

277 

8,824 

2,806 

889 

1,286 

878 

4,447 

1,485 

1,251 

2,480 

941 

1,220 

529 

58 

6,568 

876 

644 

4,576 

870 

929 

94 

59 

71 

40,081 



The reading-room for History, Economics, and Social Questions 
in Harvard Hall is seriously crowded, and better provision should be 
made as soon as possible. At an expense of about $800 the upper 
floor of Massachusetts Hall could be fitted over and would make an 
admirable reading-room for these large elementary courses in history 
and economics, the students in which courses use this reading-room 
almost exclusively. These courses are taken for the year just 
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beginning (1903-04) by 2,986 men. A room with only 104 chairs, 
and crowded at that, is manifestly inadequate. 

The largest additions have been in the libraries in German and 
Education, 714 volumes in one case and 382 in the other. The Grer- 
man library is being increased by a part of the Schlesinger bequest 
assigned to this use by the Corporation, and the Education library by 
means of special subscriptions made for this purpose and by gifts 
from publishers. 

USE OF BOOKS IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

The following table shows the use of books at Grore Hall in 
1902-03 as compared with previous years : — 



Un ov Books. 


1806-07. 


1897-08. 


188S-00. 


1890-00. 


1000-01. 


1901-4IS. 


190S-08. 


1. Books lent 

2. Used in the building . 

(Recorded ose only.) 


59,611 
22,965 


61,272 
27,017 


68,005 
25,595 


68,712 
23,715 


63,673 
24,180 


58,443 
22,583 


63,183 
24,924 


Totals 


82,676 


88,289 


88,600 


87,427 


87,863 


81,026 


88,107 


3. Ovep-night use of Har- 
yard Hall Reading- 
room ; 


9,288 


11,938 


12,046 


13,460 


13,666 


13,594 


13,164 



The decline in 1901-02 in number of books lent, for which I found 
it difficult last year to assign a sufficient cause, I am now inclined to 
attribute to errors in the keeping of the account, the delivery desk 
having been served during a part of the year by a new attendant who 
was replaced by another after a few months' trial. It is true, never- 
theless, as I pointed out in my last report, that loans from the (Col- 
lege Library have a tendency to diminish with the growth and use of 
department and special reference libraries, with the increase and 
improvement of club libraries in general, and with more free access 
to the shelves in the College Library itself. 

Of the constant use of the reserved books in the reading-room, 
and of the collections of reference books, periodicals, and United 
States documents, freely accessible to all, no record is possible. 

The extent of these open collections and their growth is shown 
in the table on the opposite page. 

The number of bound periodicals keeps about the same because 
the shelf room for them is limited, and as the collection receives its 
necessary yearly increase, one set after another has to be removed 
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OFBf CoiXBonoira. 



Bovid Periodicals 
Reference Books . 
Referred Books . 
U. S. Documents . 

Total . . 



lovo Uw» 


189»-00. 


IWXM)!. 


1901-02. 


3,275 
4,142 
8,844 
8,664 


3,276 
4,224 

10,184 
3,887 


3,140 

4,235 

10,667 

4,698 


8,210 

4,398 

10,141 

4,889 


19,426 


21,520 


22,630 


22,188 



1008-08. 

3,266 

4,471 

10,398 

4,623 

22,668 



to the stack. The number of United States documents has dimin- 
ished for the same reason. 

The books shelved in the reading-room, together with those in the 
various special reference libraries in Harvard Hall, Warren House, 
and elsewhere, amount altogether to about 63,000 volumes to which 
direct access can be had by all students to whom they are of value. 
In addition the library of the Har\'ard Union now offers to its mem- 
bers over 6,000 books, mainly literature, biography, history, travel 
and sport. 

Cards of admission to different sections of the book-stack continue 
to be given, on recommendation of an instructor, to all advanced 
students who need to go directly to the shelves for purposes of inves- 
tigation in connection with their work. Such students have the same 
facilities for the examination and study of all the resources of the 
Library, in their chosen departments, that the officers of instruction 
enjoy. The use of these cards of admission to the book-stack is 
shown in the following table : — 



Amamov to thx Book-Staox. 



Hiitory 

Science 

Art and Archaeology (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Cluncs 

Philosophy 

Tlieology 

Economics and Sociology .... 

Education 

Geography 

Pabl. of Learned Societies . . . 



Total . . 
Times of uae 



66 
4 

11 

63 

41 

6 

1 

12 

1 



206 
4,601 



64 

11 

18 

64 

41 

4 

1 

4 
5 
8 



210 
4,381 






61 
33 

34 

90 

62 

11 

3 

<J 

2 

14 



299 
5,750 



78 
43 

38 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 



112 
30 

33 

85 

70 

19 

1 

13 

4 

3 



355 
6,826 



370 
6,898 





i 


• 81 


90 


36 


37 


33 


65 


74 


80 


58 


70 


22 


27 


1 


14 


13 


16 


7 


4 


9 


15 


16 


8 


350 


416 


6,067 


6,551 



118 
46 

46 

126 

73 

31 

2 

33 

26 

6 

7 



511 
6,244 
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The increase in this use during the past year is to be regretted, 
since the tables which can be occupied are few and are needed by 
officers of the University as well as by students, and 1 have had to 
call the attention of the Faculty to the fact that any further increase 
is inadvisable. I have also posted in the stack notices as follows : 
'^ Students who have access to the Stack are reminded that the tables 
here, being few in number, must not be used for protracted study or 
writing. Such work should be done in the Reading-room." 

The number of individuals admitted was 366, not 511, because the 
same person often receives permission to use different paints of the 
book- stack. 

In the course of the year the temporary use of the Library has 
been granted to 165 persons not connected with the University, 
who have come to Cambridge for purposes of study. As in other 
years, frequent applications, for the loan of books have been received 
from other libraries, especially college libraries, and from scholars 
in distant parts of the country, and the Library has sent away 997 
volumes in response to these requests. 

The Sunday use of the reading-room is shown in the following 
table. The room is open, to readers only, every Sunday in term- 
time from one to half-past five in the afternoon. 



SinfDAT Ubb. 



Sundays open .... 

\J o6rD • • • • • • • 

Average 

Highest No 



1805-09. 


1806-07. 


1807-08. 


1808—00. 


1800-<M). 


1000-01. 


1001-02. 


24 


35 


35 


35 


35 


35 


36 


2,359 


5,010 


4,635 


5,093 


4,846 


6,471 


4,909 


98 


143 


132 


145 


138 


156 


136 


140 


227 


297 


260 


236 


226 


225 



1002WD8. 

35 

5,078 

144 

227 



Since last May we have allowed reserved books to be taken from 
the reading-room Saturday afternoon or evening, to be kept over 
Sunday, on condition that they be returned on Monday morning at 
nine o'clock. This seems to work well and satisfies in part the 
wants of those for wliose benefit we were asked last year to open 
the Library Sunday evening, that is to say, those who want to work 
on Sunday and prefer to work in the evening rather than in the 
afternoon. It withdraws a number of useful books, it is true, from 
the reading-room on Sunday afternoon, but as the principal reason 
for opening the room on Sunday afternoons is to provide for recrea- 
tion rather than for work, no serious objection can be made on this 
ground. About a liundred volumes are taken out every Saturday. 
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EXCHANGES. 

Mr. Tillinghast, the Assistant Librarian, has taken direct charge 
of the exchange of publications with other universities and institu- 
tions, and has tried to put this department of the Library's work on 
a more systematic and satisfactory basis. The only publication, 
however, which the Library itself controls is its own series of Biblio- 
graphical Contributions. The publications issued by other depart- 
ments of the University are published under such varying conditions 
that a uniform system of exchange seems to be at present impos- 
sible. The great institutions connected with the University, like the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology and the Astronomical Observatory, 
bear the expense of their own publications, distribute them in their 
own name, and naturaUy claim anything received in exchange as 
their own ; but in a few cases they transmit publications of a general 
nature so received to the College Library. The departments of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Classical, Modern Language, Indo- 
Iranian, Historical, Economic, etc., also publish series of papers. 
In some cases these are sold by a commercial house, in others by the 
College; some are supported by a special fund insufficient for the 
full expense, others by a grant from the College treasury, others are 
on a purely commercial basis ; but each is managed by a committee 
of the department, and it is impossible for the Library to use 
them as freely and consistently in arranging exchanges with other 
institutions as would be desirable. If a more uniform system of 
publication imder the management of the Publication Office of the 
University is ever introduced, it may then be possible to put the 
whole business of exchanges into the care of an Exchange Bureau 
connected either with that Office or with the Library, and to authorize 
it to send out publications in the name of the University and to dis- 
tribute equitably to the diffei*ent departments what it receives in 
return. At the same time it is not to be expected that any system 
would result in a perfect balance of give and take. The first object 
of a learned institution or of a university with regard to its publica- 
tions should be to place them where they will be of service ; what 
it receives in return is an incidental advantage. We have tried, 
especially in arranging exchanges with other universities, to make 
the best use of what we have, and we have tried to send to each 
university, so far as possible, the kind of publication we receive 
from it, — to maintain, that is to say, some equality of kind l)ut 
not of amount in our exchanges. The amount received commonly 
exceeds the amount we can send, but I am the less troubled at this 
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because we often have the opportunity to favor our correspondents 
by lending them books which they do not own. At present a regular 
exchange of publications has been established with the following 
American and foreign universities, the receipts being mainly disser- 
tations, and, in a few cases, series of philological or historical 
papers. Medical dissertations received in this way are transmitted 
to the Medical School, and law dissertations, when of a technical 
nature, to the Law School. 

American Universities, 

Cornell Uniyenity. Univerrity of Kansas. 

Johns Hopkins University. Uniyersi^ of Nebraska. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. Unirersi^ of PennsyWania. 

McGill University. University of Toronto. 

Princeton University. University of Virginia. 

University of California. University of Wisconsin. 

University of Chicago. Yale University. 

Foreign Universities, 

Berlin. Heidelberg. Paris. 

Bonn. Jena. Rennes. 

Breslau. Kiel. Rostock. 

Christiania. Konigsberg. St. Petersburg. 

Erlangen. Leipzig. Strasburg. 

Freiburg. Lille. Tiibingen. 

Giessen. Lund. Upsala. 

Gottingen. Lyons. Utrecht. 

Grenoble. Marburg. Wiirzburg. 

Halle. Munster. 

The number of dissertations received from each university varies 
from 10 to 160. 

SHELF DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Frank Carney, who has charge of the current work of the 
shelf department, reports 15,913 volumes permanently located in the 
stack during the year, 12,367 added to classes previously arranged, 
and 3,546 in sections newly classified, making 310,909 volumes so 
placed of the entire Gore Hall collection. 

The newly classified sections are the following : — 

Volumes. 
Africa : sections covering the history, description, etc., of 

Abyssinia, Algeria, Tunis, Sahara, Tripoli. (These, 

with Morocco reported last year, complete Northern 

Africa, with the exception of Egypt.) 280 

Theatre 1,346 

Moli^re 1,631 

Sumner Rarities 820 

Bibles 69 

3,546 
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With the present staff and under our crowded conditions no sub- 
stantial advance can be made in re-classification ; but the receipt of 
many gifts relating to Northern Africa made it desirable to bring 
together what we already had, so that permanent numbers could be 
assigned. Mr. Drew's gift of the Lowe collection on the theatre and 
Mr. Hyde's gift of the Moli^re collection in like manner induced us 
to collect what we already had on the history of the stage, and to 
make a new special arrangement for Moli^re. The '' Sumner rarities " 
fonn the choicer portion of the library of Senator Sumner bequeathed 
by him to the College. Years ago many of them were exposed in 
glass cases where visitors could see them, but there has long been no 
opportunity for the exhibition of rare books, and this collection of 
highly interesting volumes has been packed away in locked cupboards 
out of sight. The books have lately been transferred to shelves in 
my oflSce, where behind glass doors they can at least be seen and 
more easily examined. They have been arranged in a suitable order, 
and in addition to the carefully made alphabetical catalogue printed 
as Bibliographical Contribution number 6, in 1879, I have had a 
rough index prepared by which the more noted bindings, the auto- 
graphs, autograph manuscripts, book-plates, and other marks of 
ownership can be quickly found. At least one hundred of the 
volumes are interesting on account of their former owners ; such are 
those which once belonged to Lorenzo de Medici, Leonardo Aretino, 
the Doge Foscarini, the inquisitor Torquemada, Montaigne, Montes- 
quieu, Racine and Voltaire, Colbert and Talleyrand, Louis XIV, 
XVI, and XVIII, Madame de Pompadour, and Napoleon, Anne 
Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth, and Charles II, Bunyan, Evelyn, Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden, Ben Jonson, Congreve, Dryden, Milton, 
Pope, Swift, Walpole, Gay, Gray, Burke, Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Watts, Melanchthon, Holbein, and Rubens. 

A few representative and important editions of the Bible were 
brought together for the benefit of Professor Gardiner's course, 
and numbered in such a way that the whole collection of Bibles can 
be incorporated later without re-numbering these. 

Mr. Carney reports that in classifjnng pamphlets on the shelves, 
he is more and more inclined to treat them with the same care as 
bound volumes, placing them so far as possible with the precise sub- 
ject of which they treat, instead of collecting them in boxes under 
general heads. Single pamphlets, when not of enough importance to 
be bound, are put in a stout manila envelope which takes its place 
like a volume on the shelf ; second and third pamphlets on the same 
subject are put into the same envelope. As more appear they are 
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transferred to a thin pamphlet box, then to a larger box, and finally 
the collection is bound when it has reached a suitable size. The 
resulting yolumes are accordingly homogeneous in character. 

Mr. Carney also calls attention to the fact that our method of 
shelving rare books is unsatisfactory. These books are now pro- 
tected by being placed in small locked closets which have been built 
at frequent intervals as needed against the ends of the book-rows in 
the stack. In each closet are to be found the volumes which would 
naturally belong on the shelves in that vicinity, an arrangement that 
was expected to prove convenient. But in practice the system is not 
satisfactory. The books are subjected to unnecessary wear when 
asked for in the delivery room and handed out over the counter 
to be used in the reading-room, while if a reader who is working in 
the stack wants one of these books, he must go down to the delivery 
room and find an attendant, who gets a key, returns with him, and 
unlocks the closet; but the closet should not be left unlocked, and 
the same operation may have to be repeated indefinitely. The books 
could be guarded more efficiently, and used more safely, and readers 
be more conveniently served, if all these rarities which require special 
care should be brought together into a separate room suitably fur- 
nished, where the books would be used on the spot and under sur- 
veillance. This, however, is an improvement which must wait till 
we have a new library. No change is possible under present 
conditions. 

During the summer, in order to give us a little more tree space, 
about 5,500 volumes were moved to the basement of Robinson Hall, 
where shelving had already been built for another purpose. These, 
with the medical books sent last year to the Medical Library in Bos- 
ton, and the newspapers in the basement of Perkins Hall, make about 
12,000 volumes which we have had to turn out of the present library 
building. 

The crowded condition of the shelves is also shown by the fact 
that we have been obliged to put double rows on the shelves in over 
fifty places ; the resei-ved books when they come back to the stack 
from the reading-room at the end of the season find themselves 
crowded out from their old shelves by newcomers which have appeared 
during their absence ; and 2,600 shelves have had to be shifted in 
the course of the year in order to gain a few inches of room here and 
there, so that new books may be added. This work of shifting, done 
from time to time, has required the equivalent of about thirty-five 
days' labor. 

The changing of shelf-marks on the catalogue cards occasioned by 
re-classification of books on the shelves, was in arrears at the begin- 
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ning of the year, bat is fairly well up to date at its close. The work 
has been done by employing extra helpers. What remains of this 
work is, in great part, for articles catalogued years ago from periodi- 
cals and proceedings of learned societies. The cards for these bear 
the old marks of these sets, which cause annoying delays and errors 
when used in calling for the volumes. The work is troublesome and 
cannot be rapidly done, but it must be taken up again and finished 
as soon as possible. 

The loss of 102 volumes during the year is reported, 50 from the 
stack, 37 from the reading-room, and 15 from the new books exposed 
on open shelves in the delivery room. On the other hand, 45 volumes 
missing at the last examination have been found. Our net loss for 
the last twenty years has been an average of 47 volumes a year. 
Less time was given to the current examination of the shelves, and 
the ground was only covered completely once without the shelf -lists 
and once as usual with the shelf -lists. In these two examinations 
504 volumes were found on the wrong shelves and 1,971 volumes out 
of order on their proper shelves — not a bad result considering the 
namber of persons who have direct access to the shelves. 

CATALOGUE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Currier, in charge of the catalogue department, presents the 
Mowing facts and figures in regard to the work of that department. 



Cataloous Work. 



Titles catalogned for College Library : 

Full and complete work 

ContinaationB, analytical entries, etc. 
Incomplete work 

Total 

Titles for Dept. and Special Libraries 

Total titles catalogued .... 



Cards added to Catalogue : 
Printed cards — 
College Printing Office . . 
Library of Congress . . . 
A. L. A. Publishing Board 



Total . . 
Written cards 

Total. . 



lAQS— OO 
A0¥0 ~W. 



6,584 
2,525 
8,167 



12,276 
2,087 



14,363 



18,226 



18,226 
4,769 

22,995 



IcRPv (Nl> 



6,539 
8,037 
3,818 



13,389 
2,378 



15,767 



16,736 



2,616 



19,352 
6,703 

26,055 



190<M)1. 


1901-02. 


6,727 

5,958 

11,484 


9,226 
4,263 
2,936 


24,169 
3,361 


16,425 
6,594 


27,630 


23,019 


16,857 

• • • 

6,849 


16,555 
2,700 
3,709 


23,706 
6,597 


22,964 
8,455 


80,303 


31,419 



1002-08. 



8,517 
4,450 
3,378 

16,840 

3,846 

20,186 



18,135 
5,440 
4,076 

27,651 
6,728 

34,379 
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The work has fallen a little behind that of the previous year, 
owing to the loss of two experienced cataloguers and the substitution 
of untrained assistants in their place. This work requires so much 
attention to detail and to precedent, in oi-der to attain a reasonable 
degree of unifoimity, that changes in the personnel of the staff are 
peculiarly disadvantageous. The total compares more favorably 
with last year's total than appears at first sight, for it should be 
noted that at the end of this year there were awaiting revision (and 
so failed to be counted) some 200 more titles than were waiting 
at the close of last year, and that last year the titles catalogued for 
the departments included about 3,000 catalogued for the Education 
Library in summary fashion by extra help. 

The table shows that we have increased the use of catalogue cards 
received from the Library of Congress, so that about 16 per cent, of 
all the cards added to our catalogue are from this source. The 
proportion of printed cards from our own printing office remains 
about the same, while the proportion of written cards fell last year 
from 27 to 19.6 per cent. Five years ago 79 per cent, of the cards 
added to the catalogue were from the College printing office and 21 
per cent, were written ; last year about 53 per cent, came from the 
College office, 28 per cent, from the Library of Congress and the 
American Library Association Publishing Board combined, and 19 
per cent, were written. The expense of the cards received from the 
Library of Congress averages about 1^ cents each, far less than the 
cost of cards written by hand or printed in our own office. The cards 
received from the American Library Association Publishing Board 
cost about ^ of a cent apiece, but a considerable number of those 
received are not used, so that the net cost to the Library is about 
the same as for the Library of Congress cards. The supply of cards 
received from the Library of Congress is remarkably prompt, but 
naturally differs according to the character of the titles ordered. 
When we can order by serial number, t. c, with knowledge that the 
book has been already received and catalogued by the Library of 
Congress, we receive over 96 per cent, of the cards ordered within a 
week. For American copyright books ordered by title, i. e., before 
the Library of Congress has had time to receive, catalogue, and 
publish the titles, 72 per cent, of the cards come within two weeks, 
but 7 per cent, of such orders we finally have to catalogue ourselves. 
Ordering for English and foreign books gives much more uncertain 
results, and long delays in receiving cards are not infrequent, but 
the saving in expense over printing our own cards is so great that 
wo are content to wait in some cases eight or ten weeks, making a 
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temporary record of the book in the meautime and putting it into 
circulation. 

An increase of the staff being impossible at present, we are still 
unable to keep up with the continually increasing stream of acces- 
sions. A part of the books received have, therefore, to be recorded 
in a temporary and incomplete form, the number of titles this year 
80 recorded being 3,373. This method of treating the less important 
books has now been in operation some years. The work has been 
done in such a way that these books can be taken up again without 
difficulty at any time when we are able, but the number is becoming 
formidable and the final cataloguing will some day be a serious 
burden. Mr. Currier estimates that, including books lately received 
and now in process of cataloguing, books received in recent years 
and recorded on the official catalogue only, certain special collec- 
tions, such as the Riant mss. and the Judeo-Gernian and Slovak 
collections, bound volumes of pamphlets, and some sets of printed 
cards for articles in long series (not yet inserted in the catalogue), 
we have on hand at the close of the year about 33,870 titles uncata- 
logued or incompletely catalogued. I see no hope of even making 
a beginning on this work until the staff can be enlarged, and that 
cannot be done until we have larger and more convenient rooms to 
work in and larger means for the expenses of administration. As 
it is, the efficiency of the staff is impaired by the conditions under 
which the work is done, its members being scattered, and by the 
diminishing shelf-room on which a constantly increasing collection 
of necessary reference books has to be kept. 

ORDERING DEPARTMENT AND FINANCIAL CONDmON. 

The following table shows the income of our book funds, receipts 
from other sources for the purchase of books, and expenditure for 
books during the last six years. It will be seen that for the last 
three years our expenditure on account of book funds has exceeded 
the income from the funds by several hundred dollars, with the result 
that our free balance of $5,176 carried over August 1, 1900, has 
been reduced by almost two thousand dollai^, to 83,197. This 
smaller balance and a decline of about five hundred dollars in the 
income itself makes it necessary to adjust our appropriations for 
books in the several departments to a more economical basis. 
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iKCOn AHD EZFENDITOBB. 


1897-08. 


I8g8-w. 


180^^. 


1900-01. 


1001-02. 


1002-Oft. 


From book fnnds, — 

Balance from previons year . 
- Income of the year .... 


$2,303 
13,010 


$737 
18,301 


$6,028 
18,610 


$6,176 
19,279 


$4,647 
19,944 


$4,021 
19,460 


Total available 

Spent for books 


16,313 
14,676 


19,038 
14,010 

6,028 

839 
3,906 


23,538 
18,362 


24,466 
19,908 


24,491 
20,470 


23,471 
20,274 


Balance to next year .... 

Special gifts, sales, etc. — 
Balance from previous year . 
Received daring the year . . 


737 

1,176 
606 


6,176 

2,940 
6,137 


4,647 

936 
6,116 


4,021 

1,932 
3,411 


3,197 

2,276 
4,461 


Total available 

Spent for books 


1,682 
848 


4,746 
1,806 


8,077 
7,141 

936 


7,061 
5,119 


6,343 
3,067 


6,737 
4,902 


Balance to next year .... 


839 


2,940 


1,982 


2,276 


1,836 


Total spent for books, — 

College Library 

Department Libraries (books 
ordered through Coll. Lib.) 


$16,419 
6,322 


$15,816 
3,869 


$26,603 
4,748 


$26,027 

4,484 


$23,637 
7,246 


$26,176 
7,889 


Total 


$20,741 


$19,684 


$30,261 


$29,611 


$30,782 


$32,666 



The work of the ordering department, in charge of Mr. Potter, is 
summed up in the following table, which gives the figures of the last 
three years and the averages of two previous five-year periods. 



WoBK or Ohdbbivo Dxpahtmxht. 

New orders, — 
Total received and examined . . . 
Already owned or ordered .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate of cost, — 

For the College Library 

For Departments 

Total estimated cost 

Shipments received from abroad . . 
fNo. of vols, bought for College Lib. 
|Total gifts examined and passed on 



1800-06. 


1806-1000. 


Average. 


Average. 


6,132 


7,827 


1,193 


1,726 


3,800 


6,036 


$9,079 


$10,146 


2,902 


3,223 


11,981 


13,368 


28 


83 


4,416 


6,736 


16,060 


16,456 



lOOO-Ol. 



10,021 
2,696 



1001-02. 



10,716 
2,826 



6,782 6,696 



$14,759 

2,510 

17,269 

52 

7,061 

18,984 



$14,690 

4,956 

19,646 

69 
7,400 

20,878 



1002-08. 



13,666 
4,921 
8,477 

$14,982 

4,621 

19,603 

76 

7,731 

20,799 



t Excluding volumes formed by binding periodicals and pamphlets. 
X Including both volumes and pamphlets. See p. 204. 
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The increase in the number of orders forwarded without a corre- 
sponding increase in the estimated cost may be partly accidental, 
but is largely due to the fact that we have recently ordered more 
freely from booksellers' catalc^ues. In general, books may be bought 
cheaper in this way than when ordered outright; while in many 
cases the book advertised has been sold, so that our order is not 
filled. Both facts reduce the ^'estimate of cost" in proportion to 
the number of ** orders forwarded." The rapid growth of the work 
and the prospect of still larger increase in the coming year has made 
it necessary to give Mr. Potter an additional assistant and a new 
typewriting machine. Mr. A. F. Crowley has accordingly been 
transferred from the Harvard Hall reading-room to the Gore Hall 
stafif and will give most of his time to Mr. Potter as stenographer 
and typewriter, beside helping Mr. Briggs in the reading-room when 
the work there presses. In this way I expect that the delays which 
occurred last year in sending out orders will be avoided. All work 
connected with the verification of orders requires great care and 
experience. The difficulties that beset it come from various sources, 
— incompleteness or error in the title as handed in, mistakes in our 
own catalogue, or in the current bibliographical records, uncertainty 
as to the proper entry of many books, and finally, the increasing 
number of incompletely catalogued books in the Library, books, that 
is to say, which have a single somewhat hastily made entry on the 
official catalogue, but no subject entries or reference cards to help 
the searcher when in doubt. In spite of these difficulties, the value 
of the duplicates unintentionally acquired represents only one-half of 
one per cent, of the expenditure for books, and a large part of this is 
recovered from the sale of the books. 

THE ARCHIVES AND THE HARVARD COLLECTION. 

Mr. p. H. Tufts has continued in charge of the Archives and the 
collection of printed matter relating to the University, but work on 
these two collections continues reduced to its lowest limits. We 
only try to keep in order the accessions currently received and pre- 
yent the work from falling seriously behind. 

WILLIAM COOLIDGE LANE, 

Ltbrartan. 



THE GRAY HERBARIUM. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sir, — During the academic year 1902-03 no changes have been 
made in the personnel of the Herbarium staff. The following per- 
sons, however, have been temporarily employed in connection with 
the work of the establishment : Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews as artist ; 
Professor A. S. Hitchcock, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in special work upon the Gramineae ; Mr. J. F. Collins, of 
Brown University, as assistant and artist ; Miss £. W. Coolidge, in 
the sorting and distribution of inserendae ; Mr. J. R. Johnston as 
botanical collector. 

During the year many valuable collections of plants have been 
received, the following being the most important. By gift or in 
exchange : From the herbarium of the late Charles G. Loring, 855 
plants, chiefly from the north shore of Lake Superior ; from Dr. J. W. 
Blankinship, 642 plants of Montana and Wyoming ; from Professor 
James Fowler, 718 plants of Ontario and New Brunswick; from 
Professor C. F. Millspaugh, of the Field Columbian Museum, 114 
plants of Yucatan ; from the New York Botanical Garden, 969 plants 
of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, collected by Messra. Howe and 
Lang ; from Mr. W. H. Blanchard, 443 plants of eastern Vermont ; 
from President E. Brainerd of Middlebury College, 237 plants, chiefly 
of western Vermont, critically selected to illustrate variation in 
Viola and certain other difficult genera; from Mr. John Donnell 
Smith, of Baltimore, 427 plants of Central America, in continuation 
of bis valuable exsiccatae of Guatemala, etc. ; from the Imperial 
Museum of Natural History in Vienna, 905 numbers of Beichen- 
bach's classical Exsiccatae Oermanicae; from the Botanic Garden at 
Sydney, 203 plants of Australia, largely of the genus Eucalyptus ; 
from Mr. W. M. Canby of Wilmington, Delaware, 702 miscellaneous 
duplicates; from Dr. J. W. Haberer, 501 plants of central New 
York; from Professor L. H. Pammel, 267 plants of the Uinta and 
Wasatch Mountains; from Mr. E. F. Williams, 1,104 plants, chiefly 
from northeni Maine and Quebec ; from the Alstead School of 
Natural History, 176 plants of the middle Connecticut Valley ; from 
Pi'ofessor C. V. Piper, 226 plants of Washington State ; from the 
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Royal Botanical Garden at Sibpor, 103 Indian orchids. By pur- 
chase : From Mr. A. A. Heller, 720 plants of California and 307 
plants of Porto Rico; from Mr. C. L. Pollard, 325 plants of Cuba; 
from Mr. C. F. Baker, 1,027 plants of the Pacific Slope; from Pro- 
fessor S. M. Tracy, 956 plants of the Gulf States ; from Mr. Theodor 
Holm, 200 plants of Scandinavia; from Mr. H. H. Smith, 2,367 
plants of Colombia ; from Mr. R. M. Harper, 470 plants of Georgia ; 
from Mr. £. P. Sheldon, 257 plants of Oregon ; from Messrs. Mer- 
rill and Wilcox, 728 plants of Wyoming; from Mr. A. Fredholm, 
103 plants of Florida. Collected by the staff : By Mr. C. G. Pringle, 
783 plants of Mexico, 112 plants of Cuba, and 600 plants of Ver- 
mont ; by the Curator, aided by Mr. E. F. Williams, 425 plants of 
the White Mountains and western Maine. 

The whole number of specimens received from all sources was 
20,781. During the year 16,421 sheets of mounted specimens were 
added to the organized portion of the Gray Herbarium. 

May 1st the Herbarium received, in the Robert C. Billings Fund of 
$15,000, a substantial and much needed addition to its endowment. 
In this connection it may be noted that during the last ten years the 
permanent funds of the Herbarium have been raised from $18,155.91 
to $89,618.17.* Although at the present low rate of interest 
this sum is still far from suflScient, its growth shows an increasing 
appreciation of the value of the Herbarium, and encourages the hope 
that the establishment may before many years be on a basis of per- 
manent and adequate support. In the mean time it would be diflS- 
calt to overstate the importance of the temporary aid, which for 
several years has been so readily and cordially given by the many 
contributors mentioned in the Treasurer's Report. This year these 
gifts for present use have aggregated $7,550. Of this sum about 
$3,500 was contributed to meet the absolutely necessary expenses 
for maintaining the Herbarium, and retaining the present staff. The 
remainder, however, was given for the following special purposes : 
The sum of $500 to enable the Herbarium to send Mr. M. L. Fernald 
to Europe to examine and photograph type specimens connected with 
research and monographic work which is now being prosecuted at 
the Gray Herbarium ; $500 to send a botanical collecting expedition 
to Margarita Island ; $450 for the purchase of a block of eight steel 
herbarium cases : $300 to aid Mr. Pringle's botanical exploration of 
Mexico; $500 for the purchase of such European local floras as 
were not already represented in the Herbarium library; $200 to 

* ThiB does not include the J. L. Russell Fund, the income of which is 
i^poitioiied by the Corporation. 
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publish a much needed index (now in advanced preparation by Miss 
M. A. Day), to cover the first twenty-five Contributions from the 
Gray Herbarium. 

Early in the year the Curator, with the collaboration of Professor 
W. Gr. Farlow, Dr. A. W. Evans, and several foreign specialists, 
published a Flora of the Galapagos Islands, including a bibliographic 
and synonymic enumeration of all plants known to occur in this 
biologically important archipelago. The paper also contains much 
statistical and tabular matter upon the distribution, relationship and 
probable origin of the different elements of the Galapageian flora. 

During the summer of 1903 Mr. M. L. Fernald, in the interests of 
the Gray Herbarium, visited the herbaria of Geneva, Paris, London, 
Kew, and Oxford. With a wide and critical knowledge of American 
plants, Mr. Femald has, during his studies in the foreign herbaria, 
been able to identify many obscure type specimens obtained by the 
early American explorers, and has done much to render clear the 
descriptions of Michaux, Pursh, and others, so important in the clas- 
sification of American plants. 

Mr. C. G. Pringle, collector for the Gray Herbarium, has con- 
tinued with marked success his work in Mexico, and during the spring 
distributed one of the most valuable sets of plants ever prepared in 
America. The specimens were chiefly from the mountains of south- 
ern central Mexico, and nearly 25 per cent, of them represented 
species and varieties new to science. Mr. Pringle also made a trip 
to Cuba where, although chiefly occupied in some experiments in 
plant-breeding, he was able incidentally to obtain a small but excel- 
lent systematic collection. The difficult task of identifying the 
tropical plants secured by Mr. Pringle has been accomplished chiefly 
by Dr. J. M. Greenman. 

During the summer of 1903 Mr. J. R. Johnston undertook for the 
Gray Herbarium a botanical collecting trip to Trinidad and Margarita 
Island, off the coast of Venezuela. Mr. Johnston was accompanied 
by an assistant and by Mr. A. F. Blakeslee, who went as collector for 
the Cryptogamic Herbarium. The members of the expedition were 
fortunate in escaping serious illness, and were able to bring back 
about 4,500 specimens, chiefly from Margarita Island. This collec- 
tion is important to the Herbarium, both as showing the nature of 
an interesting flora and in furnishing valuable exchange material 
from a little explored region. 

By way of summary, it may be said that the past year has been 
an unusually prosperous one for the Gray Herbarium. More plants 
have been purchased, more specimens added to the organized collec- 
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tion, more books and pamphlets acquired, more tropical exploration 
accomplished than in any previous year since accurate records have 
been kept. It has also been possible to employ more freely the 
time of skilled aitists in plant illustration, and by sending out the 
ExsicccUae Grayanae (mentioned in the last report) to extend con- 
siderably the exchange relations of the Herbarium with foreign 
establishments. That the Herbarium has been able to end so suc- 
cessful a year free from debt is due chiefly to the eflBciency and 
liberality of an energetic and devoted Visiting Committee. 

The great need of the Herbarium is a new and fireproof building 
of ample size for the safe preservation of its scientifically invaluable 
bat now dangerously congested collections. The floor cases, which 
it has been necessary to add from time to time, have now so largely 
filled the space in the herbarium building that the work of sorting and 
distributing specimens is carried on only with the greatest difficulty, 
and it is no longer possible to offer to the numerous visiting spe- 
cialists adequate or well-lighted table space for comfortable work. 

Daring the year the staff of the Herbarium has published twenty-six 
papers, of which the following from their scientific interest may be 
specially mentioned. 

A new western Camassia. By J. M. Greenman. Bot, Gaz., XXXIV, 
307-308. 

Ck>n£ribution8 from the Gray Herbarium, n. s.. No. xxiv. By B. L. 
RoBDfSON (Flora of the Galapagos Islands). Proc. Am. Acad,, XXXVIII, 
77-269, plates 1-3. 

Variations of Glaux in America. By M. L. Fernald. Rhodora, IV, 
213-216. 

Variations and distribution of American Cranberries. By M. L. Ferxald. 
Bhodora, IV, 231-237, plate 40. 

Andromeda Polifolia and A. glaucophylla. By M. L. Fernald. Rho- 
dora, V, 67-70. 

Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum and the American White weed. By 
M. L. Fernald. Bhodora, V, 177-181. 

B. L. ROBINSON, Curator. 



THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 

To THB PrBSIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY : 

Sm, — As Director of the Botanic Garden, I have the honor of 
presenting the following report for the academic year 1902-03. 

Mr. Oakes Ames, Assistant Director, has been absent daring the 
whole year. In every part of the establishment we have missed his 
advice and help. It is hoped that he may resume his duties early in 
the spring. 

Mr. Robert Cameron, Superintendent, has given me the following 
notes, to which I respectfully call attention, as matter of record : — 

During the autumn of 1902 many shrubs that had become too 
large for the natural order beds were taken up and removed to the 
shrubbery border on the Raymond street side of the Garden. They 
made good growth during the summer and seemed little the worse for 
their change. 

In winter the greenhouses needed more care than usual, owing to 
the extra work required in burning soft coal. To burn soft coal satis- 
factorily our heating apparatus would have to be changed completely. 

The drought of the early summer was severe on vegetation, but with 
the excellent new water system which the Garden now possesses we 
were able to keep all the plants in good condition. 

The plants in the greenhouses are all doing well, but it seems 
a pity that almost every year in our palm-house we have to cut 
down and destroy large and valuable specimens that have grown too 
large for our small and inadequate palm-house. The herbaceous 
plants and shrubbery have made during the season satisfactory 
growth. 

The dry weather alluded to by Mr. Cameron made us very 
anxious at first, but it was soon seen that the improvements of 
year before last, in our system of water-pipes through the Garden, 
enabled us to meet it effectively. The consumption of water during 
the time of peril was large, and greatly increased our expenses of 
the year. 

The period of greatest anxiety was at the beginning of autumn, 
when the impossibility of obtaining anthracite coal declared itself. 
We were forced to use under our boilers poor sorts of bituminous 
coal. This coal was dealt out in small quantities, at high prices, 
and with the constant threat that even this supply might suddenly 
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cease. Therefore we provided the houses with a sufficient supply of 
petroleum as fuel, to tide over any such extreme emergency ; fortu- 
nately, we were not compelled to use this dangerous and unsatisfactory 
agent. But in order to utilize the soft coal to any advantage, we 
had to employ an additional stoker for night work at the boilers, 
and we had to face constantly the danger of having the boilers, 
which had been constructed for hard coal, give out suddenly under 
soft coal. The many shifts to which we had to resort to carry the 
houses through the winter proved costly, and are likely to leave their 
bad traces for some time. 

Plans for rearrangement, outlined in previous reports, have pro- 
gressed as steadily as possible, and to the marked improvement of 
some orders and genera. The special plots of ground devoted to the 
plants mentioned by Virgil, by Shakespeare, and by the herbalists 
at the time of the founding of Harvard College, have continued to 
attract intelligent attention. During the coming spring we shall 
probably add two more special plots. 

The new Memorial Greenhouses and Laboratory have again proved 
their usefulness. The economic and decorative sections of this 
range have been more than usually attractive. The Laboratory has 
been in nearly constant use. Its equipment has been sufficient to 
enable Mr. Plowman, Assistant in Botany, to caiTy on his interest- 
ing experiments in the ionization of soils, and certain relations of 
plants to magnetism. The results of some of these studies have 
been published. Researches by the Director on new methods for 
identifying fibres and fibrous structures have been carried on in this 
Laboratory. This investigation is connected with the illustrated 
catalogue of economic plant-products in our Museum, which has 
made fair progress during the year. 

With the exception of the newer houses, all of our buildings have 
demanded heavy outlays for repairs. The replacement of these old 
wooden structures by buildings of steel and glass, with more con- 
venient fittings for work, would save expense in many ways. But 
with our scanty means this desirable replacement cannot at present 
be undertaken. Under existing circumstances we must do the best 
we can with the decaying wooden houses and their patchwork of 
repairs. The increasing use of our houses by the students of Applied 
Botany in the Departments of Landscape Architecture and of Forestry, 
and also by the pupils in the Summer School, seems to demand that 
all of our greenhouses and hothouses should soon be placed on a 
more satisfactory basis for elementary experimental work in Physio- 
logical Botany. 
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One of the sources of constant expense at the Garden is the 
dilapidated fence around the grounds. This unsightly affair is now 
about fifty years old, and of late years has been held together only 
by most patient carpentry. The present fence was built by a special 
subscription, and cost about nine hundred dollars. At the current 
high prices of lumber and labor, a new fence would cost very much 
more, but this expenditure cannot be much longer safely deferred. 

The Botanical Museum continues to grow in interest and impor- 
tance. Considerable additions have been made to the economic 
collections, especially in the classes of fibres and foodstuffs. The 
difiScult work of incorporating these in the general series, and of 
rearranging selected specimens for exhibition, study, and exchange, 
has gone on w^ith little interruption. The Director again desires to 
express his appreciation of the valuable services rendered in this 
task by Mr. F. Leroy Sargent. Two anonymous donors have con- 
tinued to defray the cost of this work, and of the allied work in the 
preparation of an illustrated catalogue of the coUections. As fast 
as possible, older specimens are replaced by better ones which are 
at once instaUed in our cabinets. 

The Ware Collection of glass models of plants in fiower has 
received important additions during the year. Nearly all of the 
specimens have been transferred from the unsatisfactory pasteboard 
mounts to permanent plaques of plaster of paris. Numerous 
attempts have been made from time to time to make and use plaster 
tablets, but the results have not generally been such as to warrant 
their use. But, three years ago, a suggestion made by Dr. Libbey, 
of Boston, induced me to undertake anew the manufacture in a differ- 
ent way. The tablets which are now in our cases have a surprising 
hardness and perfect finish. In the opinion of persons thoroughly 
conversant with Museum technique, these newer tablets leave nothing 
to be desired as permanent mounts. During the incorporation of the 
later specimens, it was found expedient to rearrange the whole col- 
lection according to the latest accepted classification of flowering 
plants, and advantage was taken of the same opportunity to have 
the nomenclature re-examined. This work was entrusted to Dr. 
Jesse More Greenman, who finished the greater part of it early in 
the past summer. About three months' work still remains. 

The Botanical Museum has i-eceived from Miss C. L. W. French, 
of Boston, an interesting annotated copy of Bigelow's Flonila Bos- 
toniensis, and also a collection of water-color paintings by Miss 
French and Mrs. Murdock. The exquisite drawings and paintings 
uave given a great deal of pleasure to a large number of visitors. 
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The collection has been placed in a suitable case on the fourth 
floor. 

A complete set of colored lithographs of the different varieties of 
sugar-cane has been properly framed and installed on the south wall 
of the Eksonomic room. 

The palaeontological collections have been under the direction of 
Dr. R. T. Jackson, who submits the following memoranda : — 

Mr. J. A. Cushman has continued his work on the arrangement of 
the collection of fossil plants, and satisfactory progress has been 
attained. During the year the work was principally on the carboni- 
ferous material. The catalogued lots now number 7,326. These 
are in safe, permanent condition. A number of types and figured 
specimens have been found in addition to those mentioned in the 
report of last year. 

The Harvard Experiment Station in Cuba, founded by Mr. Atkins, 
has proved to be serviceable from a scientific and practical point of 
view. Mr. Ames, the Assistant Director, Mr. Pringle, the Botani- 
cal Collector, and Dr. J. C. Willis, Du-ector of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Peradeniya, Ceylon, visited the Station in late winter, and 
gave favorable reports of progress. Many suggestions by Dr. Willis, 
who has had large experience in such stations, are valuable, and will 
be acted on this year. Mr. Robert M. Grey, who had already been 
at the Station, engaged in the practical study of the sugar-cane, has 
been selected as resident superintendent, and has assumed charge. 

It should be emphasized that this Station can be made very useful 
to the Cubans and to our own students. Mr. Atkins bears all 
expense connected with the undertaking. He expresses himself as 
well satisfied with the beginning which has been made. 

In conclusion, the Director presents his sincere thanks to the 
members of the Overseers' Committee on the Botanic Garden for 
helpful suggestions and for substantial aid. He agrees with the 
Committee that the present is not a propitious time to undertake 
a general subscription for the increase of the invested funds of the 
Grarden and Museum, and he. is reluctantly obliged to rely on gifts 
by friends for its proper maintenance during the coming year. 

GEORGE LINCOLN GOOD ALE, Director. 



THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sm, — I have the honor to submit the following report on the 
progress and condition of the Arnold Arboretum during the year 
ending July 31, 1903. 

During the year a larger number than usual of species of living 
plants has been added to the collections ; many renewals of worn- 
out or unsatisfactory specimens have been made, and the living col- 
lections are believed to be richer and in a more satisfactory condition 
than at any time since the establishment of the Arboretum. Addi- 
tional grass walks have been made where they were needed for access 
to the collections, and these can now all be reached easily and quickly. 
A culvert under South street of insufficient capacity had for years 
checked the flow of the Bussey Brook during periods of freshet, and 
at such times the banks of the brook at the base of Hemlock Hill 
have often been washed away or injured. During the year the City 
of Boston has replaced the old culvert by one large enough to cany 
the brook at the time of its largest flow, and the banks near South 
street have been graded and will be permanently planted. The City 
has also built a stone sanitary building for the use of the public at a 
convenient place near the middle of the Arboretum. The widening 
of Walter street and the change of its grade made a new boundary 
wall necessary along the whole north side of the Peter's Hill exten- 
sion. This has been built during the year in a substantial manner 
with money awarded by the Street Department of the City of Bosttm 
for the purpose. 

The exchange of plants and seeds with other botanical establish- 
ments has been continued during the year. 6,964 plants (including 
grafts and cuttings) and 3,199 packets of seeds have been distributed 
as follows : To the United States, 6,393 plants and 319 packets of 
seeds ; to Canada, 187 plants ; to Great Britain, 377 plants and 375 
packets of seeds; to the continent of Europe, 7 plants and 2,279 
packets of seeds ; to Japan, 226 packets of seeds. There have been 
received during the year 4,928 plants and 652 packets of seeds. 

During the year 3,168 sheets of dried plants have been added to 
the herbarium ; and 540 sheets of duplicates have been distributed 
to other establishments. 
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The library has received by gift 700 bound volumes and 600 
pamphlets. 

During the year Mr. George R. Shaw of Boston has fitted up one 
of the balls in the Museum Building with handsome and convenient 
cases for the preservation and display of the collection of conifers. 
Mr. Shaw has now taken charge of this collection, which he is improv- 
ing and extending with numerous additions, especially in the genus 
Finns, in which he is particularly interested. 

During the year I have made a Journey round the world for tfa6 
purpose of improving the relations of the Arboretum with other 
botanical establishments, and of thus widening its scope and in- 
creasing its usefubiess, and also for the purpose of studying the 
distribution of trees and forests in parts of the north temperate zone 
which I had not seen. During this Journey I visited the botanical 
establishments at Kew, Paris, Leyden, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Tiflis, Hongkong, Singapore, Buitenzorg, and Tokio, and 
several commercial and private collections of plants in Europe. 
I was able to make considerable collections of dried plants in the 
Crimea and the Caucasus, in eastern Siberia and in Manchuria, on the 
eastern coast of Korea, in the neighborhood of Peking, on the islands 
of Hongkong, Singapore and Java, and in southern Japan. Of the 
scientific results of this journey, which is one of the most fruitful I 
have made, it is too soon to speak. 

The work on the Bradley Bibliography of dendrological literature 
has been continued steadily throughout the year, and about 80,000 
cards are now finished. 

Instruction in dendrology has been given by Mr. Jack to students 
of landscape-gardening in the Institute of Technology, and during 
the spring months to a class largely composed of teachers. The 
average attendance at these spring lectures was thirty-eight. 

During the year the following works have been finished at the 
Arboretum and published : — 

Trees and Shrubs. Parts 1 and ii. Houghton, Mililin & Co., Boston. 
Nov. 26, 1902 ; May 13, 1903. Plates 1-50. 

The Genus Crataegus in Newcastle County, Delaware. BotaniccU 
Oazette, XXXV, pp. 99-110. C. S. Sargent. 

Recentiy Recognized Species of Crataegus in Eastern Canada and New 
England, i, ii, iii, iv, v. Rhodora, V, pp. 62-66; 108-118; 137-163; 
169-168; 182-187. C.S.Sargent. 

Crataegus in Northeastern Illinois. Botanical Oazette, XXXV, pp. 
877-404. C. S. Sargent. 
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Crataegus in Rochester, New York. Proceedings of the Rochester Acad- 
emy of Science, IV, pp. 93-136. C. S. Sakgent. 

Synopsis of the Genus Lonioera. In Fourteenth Report of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, pp. 27-232. Plates 1-20. Alfked Rehder. 

I am glad to take this opportunity to again express my thanks to 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture for their annual grant of $2,500 for the maintenance 
of the Arboretum, and to the members of the Visiting Committee for 
their advice and assistance. 

C. S. SARGENT, Director. 



THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — The Laboratory suffered a most serious loss by the death 
on April 6, 1903, of Henry Barker Hill, Assistant in Chemistry, 
1870-74; Assistant Professor, 1874-84; Professor, 1884-1908; 
Director, 1894-1903. 

During his nine years of service as Director the number of students 
working in the Laboratory increased from 442 to 674, and he suc- 
ceeded in providing working places for these large and increasing 
numbers of students throughout this period except in the years 
1897, 1900, and 1901, when waiting lists in the elementary courses 
resulted from the neglect of his often repeated warnings. In accom- 
plishing this task he constructed two new laboratories for the ele- 
mentary course with desks for 488 students, a laboratory for 
advanced quantitative analysis with places for twenty- three students, 
and a laboratory for students in physico-chemical research. A new 
lecture-room was also built, and nine of the rooms in Boylston Hall 
were remodelled to increase or improve their accommodations. This 
woik was done in such an excellent manner, with the invention of 
new forms of fixed apparatus and ingenious adaptation of means to 
ends, that it is a matter of deep regret he was not spared to plan 
a laboratory unhampered by lack of room and money. 

He also introduced a new and efficient system of ventilation for 
the entire building, and organized the administrative work in the 
most satisfactory manner. Especial mention should be made of the 
system of book-keeping devised by him, which at the same time 
reduced the labor and the chances of error to a minimum. 

During his long service as a teacher he showed the same enthu- 
siasm and efficiency. Following the lead of Professor Cooke, he 
developed qualitative analysis into one of the best of educational 
disciplines; and his course in organic chemistry, his own especial 
field, was a model of excellence. 

His services as a teacher and administrative officer were more 
than equalled by his achievements as a chemist, described in forty-six 
papers, of which two are on methyluric acid, Hxe on smaller subjects, 
and the remaining thirty-nine on the derivatives of furfurane, — a 
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field of research which he made peculiarly his own. The number of 
his papers does not give a fair idea of the volume of his work, as 
most of them are exceptionally long. All show his great qualities 
as a chemist, — his grasp of the subject, and power of close and 
logical reasoning, his uncommon experimental ability, the remark- 
able beauty of finish of both his experimental and literary style, and, 
above all, the thoroughness and accuracy which were his most strik- 
ing characteristics. 

The abolition of the course in general chemistry (Chemistry B) 
at the end of last year enabled the Division to secure the services of 
Dr. G. P. Baxter as an instructor, and to promote Dr. G. N. Lewis 
to an instructorship of a higher grade. As a result of this in- 
crease in the staff two new courses and two new half -courses were 
added, all of advanced gi*ade, — a very profitable exchange for one 
very elementary course. The two full courses were one in applied 
chemistry by Professor Sanger (Chemistry 11), and one in advanced 
physical chemistry by Dr. Lewis (Chemistry 14). The two half- 
courses were one on photochemistry by Dr. Baxter (Chemistry 12), 
and a laboratory course on electrochemistry by Dr. Lewis (Chem- 
istry 13). All of these courses were taken by as large numbers of 
students as could be expected. Dr. Baxter relieved Professor Sanger 
of the first course in quantitative analysis (Chemistry 4), and Pro- 
fessor Richards of the advanced quantitative analysis (Chemistry 9) 
and gas analysis (Chemistry 10). The teaching in quantitative 
analysis was in this way brought together, and placed in the hands 
of a specialist in this subject. Mr. O. F. Black was appointed 
assistant to the Director, and relieved him of a large amount of 
routine work. After Professor Hill's death, Mr. F. W. Russe gave 
the lectures in organic chemistry (Chemistry 5). 

The new laboratory between Boylston Hall and the street came 
into use at the beginning of the year, and was very satisfactory in 
spite of the somewhat cramped passages necessary in order to fit the 
building to such a narrow lot. It interferes seriously, however, with 
the light of one end of the other cellar laboratory, thus rendering 
this room even less desirable than heretofore. 

The introduction of this new laboratory provides accommodations 
for the present for the elementary courses (1 and 3), but, as noted 
in the Report of last year, this relief can be only temporary. The 
greatest danger now is the overcrowding of the higher electives, but 
the discussion of this subject belongs properly in the Report for next 
year. 
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The number of stadents in the several laboratory courses during 
the year and in June, 1902, was as follows : — 

October, JvMMxj lit, June 1st, June Itt, 

1902. 1908. 1908. 1901. 

Chemistry 1 405 898 886 825 

ChemiBtry 3 140 188 127 120 

Chemistry 4 49 46 89 25 

Chemistry 5 28 19 IS 25 

Chemistry 6 12 11 11 16 

Chemistry 9 16 16 

Chemistry 10 22 21 

Chemistry 12 9 9 

Chemistry 18 . . 6 

Chemistry 20a 4 4 4 4 

Chemistry 206 5 5 5 6 

Chemistry 20c 2 2 2 8 

Chemistry 20€2 5 5 5 6 

Chemistry 20e 4 4 3 5 

Special 1 

Total 674 647 678 667 

The following scientific investigations were carried on during the 
year : Professor Hill contrived a new apparatus for taking the melt- 
ing points of organic substances, by means of which more accurate 
results can be obtained than with the earlier forms of apparatus ; 
and devoted much time to the invention of an electric tube furnace. 
With Mr. O. F. Black he brought to a conclusion his work on nitro- 
ku^tic acid, a puzzling research which had occupied his attention for 
• many years. They also discovered a new and less dangerous method 
of making f ormiminoethyl-ether ; and made good progress in the 
Btady of the tribrompyrazol derived from the oxime of nitromalonic 
aldehyd. With Mr. F. W. Russe he studied the optical isomeres of 
the beta and gamma dihydrofurfurane-a-a-dicarboxylic acids. Most 
of these papers are ready for publication. 

Professor Sanger continued with Mr. M. L. McCarthy the study 
of the reaction of fuming sulphuric acid on silicic tetrachloride, 
showing that in all probability a volatile oxychloride of silicon is 
formed. With Mr. J. A. Gibson he developed a method of estimat- 
ing small amounts of antimony by a modification of the Berzelius- 
Marsh method. With Mr. A. D. Wyman he made a study of the 
application of the method of Kinnicutt to the determination of small 
amounts of carbonic monoxide. Mr. £. Mallinckrodt, Jr., com- 
pleted during this year a study of the dietary of students at Randall 
Hall. This study, which was begun in 1901-02, was carried on 
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with the cooperation of Professor Atwater of Wesleyan University, 
Drs. Sargent and Darling, and with the advice of Professor Sanger. 
The results show that the students under examination were doing 
good work on a diet which was considerably below that demanded 
by the so-called sedentary standard. 

Professor Richards cairied out a series of experiments with a new 
method of determining the freezing points of dilute solutions, show- 
ing that it is capable of attaining great accuracy. He devised also 
a new method of determining the compressibilities of liquids and 
solids, and with the help of Mr. W. N. Stull and Mr. F. Bonnet, Jr., 
applied this method to the following substances : bromine, iodine, 
chloroform, bromoform, carbonic tetrachloride, phosphorus, water, 
glass, mercury, iron, aluminum, lithium, sodium, and potassium. 
The results have an important bearing on the new theory of com- 
pressible atoms. Under his direction Mr. G. E. Behr, Jr., con- 
tinued to study the effect of temperature and pressure on the 
solution- tensions of metals ; Mr. K. L. Mark carried on further his 
work on the thermal expansion of gases under constant pressure ; 
Mr. W. S. Hutchinson continued his work on the atomic weight of 
calcium ; and Mr. R. C. Wells began the determination of the atomic 
weight of sodium, and made a detailed study of several possible 
sources of error in methods of analysis usually considered as among 
the most accurate of processes. Professor Richards received from 
the Carnegie Institution a grant of $2,500, for these and other 
researches. 

Dr. Baxter continued the work on the atomic weight of iron began 
some years ago, and obtained a result from the analysis of ferrous 
bromide which confirmed the weight previously obtained with ferric 
oxide. Under his direction Mr. M. A. Hines determined with great 
accuracy the specific gravities of fused cadmic chloride and bromide, 
and of fused argentic bromide ; and Mr. A. B. Lamb made a similar 
determination of fused zincic chloride. 

Dr. Lewis continued work on his new ice calorimeter, constructing 
and testing a new form of this apparatus. He also showed that the 
decomposition of argentic oxide between 300° and 350'' is a self- 
accelerating reaction of unusual character, forming the simplest con- 
ceivable type of explosion ; and he began the study of solutions in 
melted iodine, a new class of electrical conductors. 

Professor Jackson, with Mr. D. F. Calhane, continued the study 
of the paraphenylenediimines. With Mr. H. C. Porter the addition 
compounds of tetrabromorthoquinone were investigated, and two 
series of bodies derived from methylalcohol were discovered. Witii 
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Mr. H. A. Carlton many derivatives of tetrachlordinitrobenzol were 
stndied, including namerous addition compounds of trianilinochlor- 
dinitrobenzol with various reagents. With Mr. Paul S. Smith the 
reactions of trichlortrinitrobenzol with sodic alcoholates and sodic 
malonic ester were taken up; and with Mr. J. F. Langmaid a 
similar study was made of the triioddinitrobenzol. Both these 
researches threw some light on the general subject of the replace- 
ment of halogens by other radicals and hydrogen. Papers on all 
these subjects are ready for publication. 

The following papers were published during the year : — 

1. Ueber die Einwirkung von Anilin auf Tetrabromorthobenzochinon. 
By C. L. Jackson and H. C. Porter. Ber, d. chem, Oes,, XXXV, 3861. 

2. The Determination of Phosphoric Acid by means of Ammonium 
Phosphomolybdate. By G. P. Baxter. Am, Chem. Joum,, XXVIII, 
298. 

8. Ueber Tetrachlordinitrobenzol. By C. L. Jackson and H. A. Carl- 
ton. Ber, d. chem. Ges., XXXV, 3866. 

4. The Universally Exact Application of Faraday ^s Law. By T. W. 
Richards and W. N. Stdll. Proc. Am, Acad., XXXVIII, 409 (Decem- 
ber, 1902); also Zeitschr. phys. Chem., XLII, 621 (1903). 

6. An Apparatus for the Measurement of the Expansion of Gases by 
Heat under Constant Pressure. By T. W. Richards and K. L. Mark. 
Froc. Am. Acad., XXXVIII, 417 (December, 1902); also ZeUschr. phys. 
Chem., XLm, 475 (1903). 

6. The Transition Temperature of Sodic Sulphate referred anew to the 
International Standard. By T. W. Richards and R. C. Wells. Proc. 
Am. Acad., XXXVIII, 431 (December, 1902) ; also ZeUschr. phya. Chem., 
XLm, 465 (1903). 

7. Ueber additionelle Verbindungen des Tetrabromorthobenzochinons. 
By C. L. Jackson and Horace C. Porter. Ber. d. chem. Oes., XXXVI, 
454. 

8. On the Dibromdinitrobenzols derived from Paradibrombenzol. By 
C. L. Jackson and D. F. Calhane. Am. Chem. Joum., XXVIII, 451. 

9. A Revision of the Atomic Weight of Caesium. By T. W. Richards 
and E. H. Archibald. Proc. Am. Acad., XXXVIII, 443 (January, 
1903); also ZeUschr. anorg. Chem., XXXIV, 353 (1903). 

10. On certain Colored Substances derived from Nitro Compounds. 
Fourth Paper. By C. L. Jackson and R. B. Earle. Arn. Chem. Joum., 
XXLX, 89. 

11. Note concerning the Calculation of Thermochemical Results. By 
T. W. RiCHABDS. Joum. Am. Chem. Soc, XXV, 209 (February, 1903). 

12. On the Oximes of Nitromalonic Aldehyde. By H. B. Hill and 
William J. Hale. Am. Chem. Joum., XXIX, 253. 
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13. On certain Derivatives of Picric Acid. By C. L. Jackson and 
R. B. Earle. Am, Chem. Joum,, XXIX, 212. 

14. On Symmetrical Dinitrobenzolsulphonic Acid. By C. L. Jackson 
and R. B. Eable. Am, Chem, Joum,, XXIX, 216. 

15. The Freezing Points of Dilute Solutions. By T. W. Richards. 
Joum, Am, Chem. 8oc,, XXV, 291 (March, 1903) ; also ZeUschr, phys, 
Chem,, XLIV, 663 (1903). 

16. The Inclusion and Occlusion of Solvent in Crystals. By T. W. 
Richards. Proc, Am. PhUoa, 8oc,, XLII, 28 (April, 1903) ; also ZeUschr, 
phys, Chem, (Ostwald Jubelband). 

17. The Changeable Hydrolytic Equilibrium of Dissolved Chromic 
Sulphate. By T. W. Richards and Frederic Bonnet, Jr. Proc, Am. 
Acad,, XXXIX, 1 (June, 1903) ; also ZeUschr, phys, Chem. (1904). 

18. On certain Nitro Derivatives of the Vicinal Tribrombenzol. By 
C. L. Jackson and A. H. Fiske. Am. Chem, Joum,, XXX, 53. 

Professor Sanger also gave an address before the New England 
AsBociation of Teachers of Chemistry on '^The German Potash 
Industry," and Dr. Baxter one on ^^ The Chemistry of the Exposure 
and Development of the Photographic Plate." 

The Laboratory is under great obligi^tioiis to Dr. Wolcott Gibbs 
and Mrs. H. B. Hill for generous gifts of books for the Chemical 
Library. 

C. L. JACKSON, Acting Director. 



THE JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 



To THE President of the Uniyebsitt: — 

Sm, — The namber of stadents enrolled in the electives in Hiysics, 
November, 1903, is as follows : — 



Physics 1 68 

** 2 14 

*« 3 87 

" 4 14^ 



Physics 5 7 

** B 179 

" C 280 

" 20 8 

ToUd 562 



I have given the present namber in order that the trend of election 
of physical studies for the coming year may be seen. It is notice- 
able that Physics C continaes to have a large number of students. 
This is very gratifying, for the accurate training obtained in this 
course peculiarly fits the students for the higher electives, and also 
trains those who intend to enter the Medical School in the funda- 
mental principles of mechanics, optics, heat, and electricity. It 
seems to the Director desirable that students who propose to study 
medicine should be advised to take Physics C The marked success 
of this elective is due to Professor Sabine, who has devoted himself 
to perfection of apparatus and to the enlaigement of laboratory 
accommodations. Much of the space once devoted to the Physical 
Cabinet is now largely used in laboratory work. This change is 
highly desirable ; for the unused and historical pieces of apparatus 
are before the student while he is engaged in testing the physical 
laws which they illustrate, and old apparatus, which is apt to be life- 
less in its influence to all except an antiquarian, becomes alive and 
speaking to the working student. 

The higher electives in physics are intimately bound together with 
the preparatory electives in mathematics; and whatever influences 
the election of such mathematical courses must also have an effect 
apon advanced work in physics. A statistical inquiry, therefore, 
into higher scholarship in physics should be preceded by one into 
the fundamental mathematical electives. 

Professor Peirce has been much occupied in making the testing 
apparatus in Physics 8 accurate and permanent in arrangement. In 
tiiis course, the student who intends to study electrical engineering 
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is taught the limits of error and the perception of magnitude of elec- 
trical quantities. Such training is indispensable to a student of 
engineering, for it cannot be obtained by working exclusively with 
electrical machinery. The study of refined methods should precede 
the approximate and comparatively rough methods of the practical 
workshop, for it is only by this method of procedure that one can 
know what to neglect, and what degree of accuracy is possible. 

Professor Hall has found time, beyond the hours devoted to the 
elementary electives under his charge, to direct physical investiga- 
tion, as is seen in the following list of scientific work. 

Experience continues to show that, in general. Graduate Students 
acting as assistants or instructors are the most successful in pushing 
research work to a conclusion. 

When we consider the rapid progress of Physical Science and its 
achievements, we are justified, 1 believe, in regarding it in all its 
relations, particularly with chemistry, as the science which has the 
closest relation to the problems of life. It seems therefore probable 
that in time its supreme importance will be recognized by endow- 
ments commensurate with those of astronomical science. There are 
many fields which cannot be entered by the Professors in the Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory on account of the outlay demanded. Among 
these may be mentioned researches on liquefied gases and matter at 
very low temperatures ; investigation of the combinations produced 
in the electric furnace by currents of great strength, — at present cur- 
rents of from fifty to sixty amperes or units are at our conunand ; 
we need currents of two thousand amperes ;• my experience with high 
voltages leads me to desire to continue my researches with trans- 
formers similar to those employed at Niagara Falls. The electricians 
and electro-chemists employed by the great electric companies have 
far larger facilities than those afforded by any Univei*sity labora- 
tories, and doubtless many results are obtained in these practical 
laboratories which are important to the progress of science, but are 
buried because they have no immediate practical use. The progress 
of investigation of Radiations, which are constantly about us, and 
doubtless have an influence upon health and disease, requires rooms 
of constant temperature. Such rooms can only be obtained under- 
ground. 

The Jefferson Physical Laboratory has one such room, ten feet 
beneath the surface of the basement. This room is constantly used 
in researches, but the limited space permits only one research at a 
time. A long gallery ten feet beneath the surface of the earth, with 
rooms opening into this gallery, would be of great use. A one-story 
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brick building should be built over such an undei^round laboratory. 
There are many phenomena due to minute and long-continued action 
at constant temperature which must be studied under similar condi- 
tions which conduce to the mysterious growth of the mushroom spore. 
Wlien we consider the impossibility of maintaining constant con- 
ditions of temperature and freedom from radioactive emanations in 
ordinary working rooms provided with windows and doors, it will be 
Been that permanent states of the environment cannot be obtained 
ftbove ground. I do not know of such a laboratory either abroad or 
in this country. Such a laboratory would be unique. 

In order to obtain an approximate idea of the outlay needed for 
woik in the rapidly expanding directions of Physical Science which 
I have indicated, the following estimate is given : — 

Apparatus for liquefying gases $4,000 

Electric furnace 10,000 

Underground laboratory 20,000 

The following list of work accomplished and published, or in con- 
dition to be immediately published, shows the enthusiasm in research 
which has been stimulated by the Thomas Jefferson Coolidge Fund for 
Original Research : — 

1. The Spectra of Hydrogen and Reversed Lines in the Spectra of 
Gases. By John Trowbridge. Phil, Mag., January, 1903. 

2. Spectra of (rases and Metals at High Temperatures. By John 
Tbowbridoe. Phil, Mag,, July, 1903. 

3. On Families of Curves which are the Lines of certain Plane Vectors 
either Solenoidal or Lamellar. By B. O. Peiroe. Proc. Am, Acad. Arts 
and Sciences, 1903. 

4. On the Temperature Coefficients of Magnets made of Chilled Lron. 
By B. O. Peirce. Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sciences, 1903. 

5. On the Lines of certain Solenoidal or Lamellar Vectors Symmetrical 
about an Axis. By B. O. Peirce. Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sciences. 
1903. 

6. An Investigation in Thermodynamics, viz., C, in Liquids and the a of 
Van der Waals in the Case of Water. By E. H. Hall. Physical Review^ 
1903. 

7. Do Fallmg Bodies Move South? Parts 1 and 2. By E. H. Hall. 
Physical Review, 1903. 

8. A Manometer Device for Air Thermometers. By E. Edwards, 
under the direction of W. C. Sabine. F^oc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sciences, 
1903. 
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9. Resistance Bridge for the Platinum Thermometer. By £. Edwards, 
under the direction of W. C. Sabine. Proc, Am, Acad. Arts and Sciences^ 
1903. 

10. False Spectra from the Rowland Concave Grating. By Theodore 
Ltman. Astro Physical Journal, 1903. 

11. Prolongation of Spectral Lines. By Theodore Lyman. Astro 
Physical Journal, 1903. 

12. Diffusion and Supersaturation in Gelatine. By H. W. Morse and 
G. W. Pierce. Physical Review. 

13. On the Cooper Hewitt Mercury Litermpter. By G. W. Pierce. 
Completed, but not yet published. 

14. Influence of Occluded Hydrogen on the Electrical Resistance of 
Platinum. By W. E. MoElfresh. Completed, but not published. 

15. On the Relation of the Hall Effect to the Current Density in Gold. 
By T. C. McILat. Completed, but not published. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Director. 



THE DIVISION OF ENGINEERING. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — 1 respectfully submit the following report on the Division 
of Engineering for the year 1902-08. The instruction during the year 
has presented no new features, having been carried on very much as 
during the previous year, with the addition, however, of one new 
professor of electrical engineering, whose appointment has materially 
strengthened that branch of the work. Heretofore Professor Adams 
and Mr. Whiting have undertaken more work than they were well 
able to do, and the coming of Professor Kennelly will therefore 
enable them to spend more time in the laboratory or the library for 
special research. During the year, also, a large amount of machinery 
was purchased for the equipment of the electrical engineering labo- 
ratories. This was the gift of a graduatie of the University. 

In ci^dl and mechanical engineering, the instructors still have too 
much work in the class-room to be able to do any research work of 
their own or to do any kind of work outside of the University with- 
out sacrificing the instruction. It seems almost necessary that they 
should be relieved to some extent before many years, both for the 
sake of the students and for their own advancement. During the 
fall and winter Professor Johnson was able to make some investiga- 
tions of concrete beams and of the general application of concrete 
to buildings, looking towards its use in the construction of the new 
athletic stands. The results of the tests made in tlie laboratory will 
be published in due time. 

At present the lack of money renders it ditlieult to extend the 
thesis work of the students. Nothing is more impoitant than this 
in connection with advanced courses. Students who come from 
other colleges should be encouraged to spend much of their time in 
research. Their work can be directed so as to contribute materially 
to the profession of engineering. 

TJie Engineering Journal^ which was begun in 1901-02, is pub- 
lished by the engineering and architectural students of the Univer- 
sity. It has been well conducted, and a number of useful articles 
have appeared in it. One of the chief difficulties, however, of main- 
taining such a journal is the cost of publication. The students have 
to depend upon advertisements to some extent to defra.^ e^\)^ti^^%. 
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During the year a large number of students in the department 
were college students, who had entered the University with the inten- 
tion of getting the A.B. degree, and, subsequently, the degree in 
engineering. So long as the work of these students can be directed 
properly, this is a very satisfactory way of learning engineering, and 
it is to be hoped that it may increase from year to year. 

IRA N. MOLLIS. 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sib, — The principal event in the life of the laboratory during the 
last year has been the appearance of the first volume of the Harvard 
Psychological Sivdiea (Macmillan). The 654 pages of the volume 
contain sixteen investigations carried on by the instructors and most 
gdvanced students during preceding years in the Harvard laboratory. 
They deal essentially with processes of perception, memory, emotion 
and reaction. The material for a second volume is completed, and 
we hope to publish it daring the next year. In this volume problems 
of attention, space and time perception, feeling and judgment, and 
studies in animal psychology will stand in the foreground. 

The laboratory has seen no essential changes in its equipment or 
in the arrangement of courses. The new half-course, given by Dr. 
Yerkes, on Comparative Psychology, which involves many laboratory 
demonstrations, has proved a most successful supplement to Dr. 
Holt's half-course, which is an experimental introduction into Physio- 
logical Psychology. The chief accent of the year's work lay again 
on research, which was carried on by the instructors and sixteen 
graduate students and young doctora. Four of the students, Messrs. 
R. P. Angier, C. T. Burnett, M. A. Shaw, D. C. Rogers, took 
their Ph.D. with dissertations from their laboratory research. As 
the work of the year was characterized by the great variety of the 
research work in the laboratory, it may be in order to point to the 
varioas subjects which have been under investigation. I may add 
that while each special research is in charge of one student, the 
leader needs from two to ten subjects, on whom the work is per- 
formed ; and since the psychological self -observation of these sub- 
jects presupposes full training, only advanced students can be used 
for it. The programme is therefore arranged in such a way that 
every member of the laboratory carries on one investigation for him- 
self in about half of his working time, and devotes the other half to 
four, five, or six different investigations in which he takes part as 
subject, thus becoming acquainted with a great variety of methods. 

R. P. Angier studied the physiological psychology of our aesthetic 
pleasure in unequal divisions of space, his work being a continuation 
of our earlier research in equal, symmetrical divisions. Among other 
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dredth anniversary of Emerson's birthday, the completion of the 
collection of the $150,000 which the Corporation had determined as 
the minimum requirement for the building of Emerson Hall. We are 
thus sure to have in time a hall devoted to philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, a hall of which one floor will be given over to the Psychological 
Laboratory. But there can be no doubt that this minimum sum is 
insufficient for the erection of the building which the architect has 
planned on the basis of the moderate wishes of the department. If 
no further funds can be added, the plans will have to be curtailed 
essentially, and every sub-division, the Psychological department 
not the least, would feel a heavy disappointment. If the plans of 
the laboratory have to be reduced, the fear is justified that the 
improvement as to the local conditions will be only a temporary one. 
With a slight expansion of the work, which we hope for in several 
directions, the old lack of room would again interfere with our pro- 
gress. We confidently hope, therefore, that before the building on 
Quincy street, opposite Robinson Hall and next to Sever Hall, is 
started next spring, at least $50,000 more will come to us from 
sources which appreciate the name of Emerson. 

HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 

Profeuor of PsyeKology. 



THE OBSERVATORY. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sm, — The problem of obtaining the greatest return for astronomi- 
cal science from a given expenditare of money should be the principal 
concern of every astronomer. It is obvious that no single observa- 
tory can accomplish as much and as good work as could be done 
through the efforts of the entire astronomical world. The recent 
attempt on the part of this Observatory to secure an endowment for 
international astronomical research has led certain persons to infer 
that the present needs at Harvard are supplied. An important part 
of this very plan is to enable a large observatory like this, which can 
undertake to great advantage large pieces of routine investigation 
quite beyond the reach of the smaller observatories, to use its 
resources to the best advantage. It can cooperate with others, 
and thus bring the energy of many minds to bear upon a single 
problem. As an illustration, it is recognized that the distribution 
of the stars in space is one of the most important problems in 
Astronomy. This investigation depends on the accurate measures 
of the light of stars in all parts of the sky. But little work of this 
kind has been done on the light of the southern stars. Especial 
attention has been paid to photometry at this Observatory, and we 
have an excellent southern station where such work could be carried 
on to great advantage. An expenditure of one thousand dollars 
annually for five years would go far to provide for this want ; but as 
the expenses here for the last year have exceeded the income, addi- 
tional work cannot be undertaken. Again, the Harvard collection 
of astronomical photographs gives the history of the stellar universe 
for the last fourteen years with a completeness not attempted else- 
where ; but these photographs are of little use unless a careful study 
is made of them. A satisfactoi-y plan has been prepared for organiz- 
ing a corps of observers at a cost of about five thousand dollars a 
year, for studying these photographs. The Carnegie Institution 
appropriated $2,500 last year for this work, but gave no assurance 
that it would be increased, or even continued. Results have already 
been obtained which show what might be expected from a permanent 
maintenance of this work ; but if the appropriation is not continued 
much work will be lost, and many assistants who have been carefully 
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trained will be obliged to seek work elsewhere. The great increase 
in the resources of the Observatory has not been accompanied by a 
similar increase in the amount of capital available for plant. Accord- 
ingly, the buildings and instruments here, purchased mainly from 
income, are very inferior to those of other observatories whose 
endowment is much less. The anonymous gift of 1902 has been 
of the greatest service in this respect, since it will provide two 
reflectors of twenty-five inches aperture, one for use on the northern, 
and the other on the southern stars, and has given us a fireproof 
wing to the building already used for storing and studying the photo- 
graphs. The cost of the entire building and wing was only about 
$20,000, and two similar buildings would provide for a much needed 
new library for the Observatory, computing rooms, photographic 
laboratory, and a workshop. All of this work is now carried on 
in very inferior wooden buildings, some of them more than half a 
century old. Much money is also spent in strengthening floors and 
repairing foundations ; and the danger from fire is ever present. 

If the sum of $50,000 could be expended during the next ten years 
for such researches and buildings as those mentioned above, it is 
believed that a relatively large return in scientific results would be 
obtained. Our expenses now slightly exceed our income, and if they 
are cut down, a proportionately greater diminution in work will ensue. 
An unrestricted fund like that mentioned above would permit our 
present appliances to be used to the best advantage. Whatever may 
be the future of the Observatory, there is no doubt that a reasonable 
sum could be wisely expended at once, while a delay of several years 
may bring other conditions less favorable to effective expenditure, 
and will certainly cause some needs to be neglected which now seem 

most urgent. 

Observatory Instruments. 

East Equatorial, — Nearly all of the observations with this instru- 
ment have been made by Professor O. C. Wendell, and have been of 
the same general character as in previous years. Over fifteen thou- 
sand photometric light comparisons have been made, principally with 
the polarizing photometer with achromatic prisms. 

The errors of observation with this instniment, for a set of sixteen 
settings, have an average value of from three to four hundredths of 
a magnitude. Deviations of a tenth of a magnitude generally indi- 
cate real changes in the star measured. The effect of color also seems 
less troublesome than with visual obsei'vations. About two thou- 
sand measures have accordingly been made of stars suspected of 
variability by other observers, and questions hitherto unsettled are 
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thus answei*ed with certainty. The times of minima of stars of the 
Algol type can be deteimined with a computed probable error of less 
than two minutes. An attempt is made to measure, every year, all 
stars which vary more than half a magnitude an hour, on three nights 
when increasing in light, and on three when decreasing in light. 
About six thousand measures have been made of such objects. 
Seven hundred measures have also been made with a second pho- 
tometer adapted to the comparison of stars too near together to be 
measured with the first instrument. The same instrument has been 
used in the photometric measurement of Jupiter's satellites while 
undergoing eclipse. Fifteen eclipses have been observed, making 
the total number 751. Observations of variable stars of long period 
throughout their changes, and the reduction of the results to the scale 
of the meridian photometer have been continued ; 279 estimates of 
faint variables and a few of comparison stars have been made by the 
method of Argelander. 

Similar observations of variables and comparison stars have been 
made with the West Equatorial. With it 1,724 estimates of vari- 
ables and 399 of comparison stars have been made by Miss Cannon. 
3,395 estimates of variables, and 323 estimates of comparison stars 
have been made by Mr. Campbell with the naked eye, field-glass, 
and a 5-inch portable telescope. Some estimates of faint variables 
and photometric measurements of double stars were also made by 
Mr. Campbell during the month of August, with the £ast Equatorial. 
577 estimates of variables have been made by other officers of the 
Observatory. 764 estimates of variables have been made by Mr. 
F. E. Seagrave of Providence, and communicated by him to this 
Observatory. Obseivations of variable stars have also been com- 
municated by Professor Reed and Mr. Daniel of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Professor Stone of the University of Virginia, Professor 
Mary W. Whitney of Vassar College, Miss Anne S. Young of South 
Hadley, Mass., Miss Louise C. Hazen of Austin, Texas, Mr. John 
H. Eadie of Bayonne, N. J., and Mr. Robert M. Dole of Jamaica 
Plain. 

Meridian Circle. — The only important work of this instrument 
during the year has been the determination of clock error. Daily 
observations of this kind have been made when the weather per- 
mitted, in order to give as much accuracy as possible to the time 
signals. The principal observer has been Miss M. F. Michaelis. 

All the colunms of the catalogue of stars belonging to the zone 
— 9*50' to — 14*10' are now provisionally complete, except that 
current numbers are not yet assigned to the stars. The work of 
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re-computing particular observations, in cases of large discrepancy, 
is also very nearly finished. The provisional residuals of the 
separate observations of each star from the mean values obtained 
for its right ascension and declination have been formed, and 
entered in the journals of the separate zones, and their mean value 
for each zone has been taken. The reductions of the fundamental 
stars in those zones for which these mean values are largest will be 
re-computed. About two thirds of the work of preparing the zone 
journals for printing is finished ; but the provisional values may 
need later corrections. 

The reductions of the observations made by the late Professor 
Rogers, during the years 1879 to 1883, have been continued by Miss 
S. C. Bond under the supervision of Miss Anna Winlock. About 
two thirds of the reductions to apparent place for the individual 
observations are completed, and the values of the inclination, about 
2,000 in number, have been grouped in declination. 

12'inch Meridian Photometer, — With this instnunent 71,992 
settings have been made by the Director on 143 nights. In all, 
337,596 settings have been made in five years. The principal 
work has been the completion of the observations required in the 
researches undertaken in previous years, and the measiuement of 
all the Durchmusterung stars in zones 10' wide, north of declinations 

— 5® and — 15**. A beginning has been made of the observations 
of stars in similar zones south of +5®, +15**, and -|- 25**. This 
work will supplement that already completed at declinations — 20®, 

— 10**, 0®, -|- 10**, etc. Measures have also been made of sequences 
of stars from the eighth to the thirteenth magnitude, in twenty-three 
coarse clusters, to determine the absolute magnitudes of the com- 
ponents of these objects. By interposing a shade glass so as to 
reduce the light of the star, any star however bright could be 
measured. Faint stars were selected near the ten brightest stars, 
and measures of all were made on ten nights. Sirius and a twelfth 
magnitude star were thus measui^ed successively. 

Another modification of the instrument permitted surfaces to be 
measured. 2,672 settings were made to determine the light of the 
sky, in the daytime, during twilight, and at night, the light of the 
diflferent portions of the Moon, and of the sky at different distances 
from it. A range of more than seventeen stellar magnitudes was 
obtained, or lights were compared, some of which were about seven 
million times as bright as others. The average deviation of the 
settings was about four hundredths of a magnitude, or only one- 
half that of similar measures of stars. 
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On May 25, 1903, the Director made his one millionth photometric 
setting, having made 39,796 settings with the 2-inch, 643,308 with 
the 4-inch, and 316,896 with the 12-inch meridian photometers. 
Ohservations with the 15-inch equatorial, some of which are dis- 
cassed in Volume XI of the Annals, and early photometric measures 
of eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, extending over fifteen years, are 
not included in this count. 

Henrt Draper Memorial. 

The number of photographs taken with the 11 -inch Draper tele- 
scope was 467, making 14,487 in all with this instrument; with the 
8-inch Draper telescope, 1,680, making the total number 30,978. 
The entire number of photographs of the stars taken at Cambridge 
during the year is 5,130. Eight eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, and 
five occult ations, have been successfully photographed with the 
11-inch Draper telescope. Four variable stars have been found by 
Mrs. Fleming, and one by Miss Breslin, from the examination of 
the Draper photographs. 

Owing to the pressure of other work during the daytime Mrs. 
Fleming has not been able for some time to continue the classifica- 
tion of the spectra for the Southern Draper Catalogue. Suitable 
arrioigements have accordingly been made so that she is now doing 
this work at her home in the evening. In this way she has classified 
the spectra and measured the light of 3,506 stars. These stars are 
all south of declination — 60®. It is hoped shortly to complete this 
zone, and to publish the results as a catalogue which will contain 
nearly all the stars photographically brighter than the ninth magni- 
tude. The determination of the magnitudes and positions of the 
comparison stars for the variables discovered here has proved a 
larger work than was anticipated. The catalogue will contain 
nearly four thousand stars, of which more than half are now in 
print. A large part of the time of the entire corps of computers 
has been devoted to this work, and to the ledgers showing the 
changes in light of these variables during the last fifteen years. 
The results will occupy two and perhaps three volumes of the 
Annals. Besides the routine work involved in the identification, 
cataloguing, and care of the plates, the spectra of many known 
variables have been determined, and the stars in the Revised 
Harvard Photometry, too faint to appear in Volume XXVIII, are 
now being classified. 

The general plan of taking the photographs, as described in pre- 
vious reports, has been maintained under the direction of Mr. King. 
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Photographic observations of the Lunar eclipse of October 16, 
1902, were interrupted by clouds. Visual observations by Mr. C. M. 
Olmsted showed a diminution of about eleven magnitudes in the 
light of the Moon during totality, or that the light of the eclipsed 
Moon was about equal to that of a star of the magnitude zero. 
Among other photometric investigations of plates it was found that 
a reduction of temperature from 70° to 0° F. increased the sensitive- 
ness of plates by about half a magnitude. A stereo-comparator was 
constructed, and gave satisfactory results. Photographic charts have 
been made here of the regions of asteroids which have not been 
observed elsewhere during the last three years. Several asteroids 
have thus been found, but owing to the faintness of the greater 
portion of these objects the 8-inch Draper telescope, which was the 
instrument employed, is hardly large enough for this work. 

BOYDEN DePABTMENT. 

The station at Arequipa has remained under the charge of Pro- 
fessor Bailey. The number of photographs taken with the Id-inch 
Boyden Telescope is 138, making 10,768 in all ; and with the 8-inch 
Bache Telescope it is 1,899, making 32,647 in all. The total num- 
ber of photographs of the stars taken during the year is 3,638. 
Measures have been made on 21 nights, with the meridian photo- 
meter, mainly in extending to the South Pole the system of bright 
standard stars, one in each ten degrees square, of which a part is 
contained in Volume XLVI, Chapter II. Many measures were also 
made with the Rumford Photometer attached to the 13-inch Boyden 
Telescope. Notwithstanding its faintness, the variations in the 
light of Eros have thus been measured by Professor Bailey from 
March 30 to August 19. Excellent curves have been obtained 
which show a variation in the range from about half a magnitude to 
a magnitude. 539 observations of 50 southern variables have been 
made, besides a careful study of their comparison stars. The dome 
of the 13-inch telescope has been repaired and remodelled, and 
arrangements have been made for the installation of electric lighting. 

Bruce Photographic Telescope. 

The number of photographs taken with the Bmce Photographic 
Telescope is 413, making 6,587 in all. Although these plates are 
difficult to handle and liable to be broken owing to their size, which 
is 14 by 17 inches, yet they are proving extremely useful, since by 
their aid stars may be studied which are much too faint to be photo- 
graphed with our other instruments. The scale also permits posi- 
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tions to be determined much more accurately than with smaller 
instruments. 42 of these plates had exposures of one hour, and 
showed the spectra of the stars, the remainder were chart plates, of 
which 17 had exposures of foiu* or five hours, 66 of one hour, 166 
of ten minutes, 87 were of the planet Eros, and 35 were miscel- 
laneous. Mr. Frost, from an examination of 18 photographs, found 
87 nebulae not contained in Dreyer's Catalogue. On one plate he 
counted 10,926 stars in one square degree. 

Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory. 

The Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, directed by Mr. Rotch, 
continues to be maintained at his expense. Mr. Arthur E. Sweet- 
land, who had been the youngest assistant during seven years, died 
in May, and Mr. Lewis A. Wells was appointed in his place. Data 
for the upper air were collected in fifteen kite-flights, of which twelve 
were the monthly ascensions in the international series. The aver- 
age height above the sea, attained by the meteorograph, for all the 
flights was 6,450 feet, and the greatest height in any flight was 
12,070 feet. The observations obtained with the kites during 150 
flights from 1897 until 1902, on Blue Hill and the Atlantic Ocean, 
are contained in Volume XLIII, Part III, of the Annals, as is also 
a discussion by Mr. Rotch of the effect of Meteorological Conditions 
upon Audibility. It is planned to discuss the observations of 
optical refraction in the lower atmospheric strata, that have been 
made on Blue Hill, with reference to their meteorological conditions. 
The reconstruction of the Observatory, mentioned last year as in 
progress, is completed. On the interior frieze of the new library 
are placed copies of the bas-reliefs on the Tower of Andronikos 
Kyrrhestes at Athens, representing the eight allegorical figures of 
the winds. The 4,400 volumes and 3,400 pamphlets contained in 
the library render it one of the most complete meteorological collec- 
tions in this country. 

Miscellaneous . 

Library, — The Library of the Observatory has been increased by 
390 volumes and 1,455 pamphlets. The total numbers of volumes 
and pamphlets in the Library on October 1, 1903, were 10,759 and 
18,634, respectively. An unsuccessful attempt has been made, 
daring the past year, to obtain a fireproof building for the Library. 
The increasing value of this collection, now one of the most complete 
of its kind in the country, and the danger of injury or destruction in 
its present contracted quarters render this need a very urgent one. 
A suitable detached building could be erected for twenty thousand 
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dollars, or a second wing could be added to the building in which 
the photographs are stored, for a smaller sum. Such a building 
would be especially suitable as a memorial. 

Telegraphic Announcements, — Dunng the last year 32 bulletins 
have been issued, making 143 in all. The bulletins are sent gratui- 
tously to all such institutions, newspapers, and individuals as desire 
them and ai-e likely to make use of them. In general, when a cipher 
telegram is received at the Observatory, it is translated, printed by 
an autographic process upon the bulletin sheets, and mailed within 
an hour of the receipt of the original message. Several persons are 
prepared to take charge of the distribution, so that in the absence of 
one, another is available. Of the messages distributed this year, 
eight were received from Professor Kreutz, Kiel, five from the Lick 
Observatory, three from Mr. John Ritchie, Jr., two from Mr. Sea- 
grave, one each from eight other sources, and five originated from 
this Observatory. The distribution of the announcements by tele- 
graph is continued to subsciibers who wish to pay for the messages. 

Astronomers are requested, as heretofore, to send announcement 
of their discoveries to this Observatory for transmission to the obser- 
vatories of Europe and America. To secure prompt attention, it is 
requested that all cablegrams be addressed ^* Observatory, Boston, 
and all telegrams " Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, Mass. 
All correspondence relating to telegrams and announcements should 
be addressed to the Director. 

Publications, — Volume XLIV, Part II, and Volume XLVIU, 
No8. 2, 3, and 4, have been printed and distributed. Volume 
XLVI, Part I, Observations with the Meridian Photometer during 
the years 1899-1902 ; Volume XLVUI, No. 5, Distribution of Stars; 
No. 6, Obser\'ations of Eros with the Meridian Circle ; No. 7, Obser- 
vations of Nova Persei No. 2 with the Meridian Circle; No. 8, 
Intensity of Atmospheric Lines in the Solar Spectrum, and Volume 
LI, A Photographic Atlas of the Moon, are nearly ready for dis- 
tribution. 97 pages of Volume XLIII, Part III, Observations and 
Investigations made at the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory in 
the years 1901 and 1902 ; 9 pages of Volume XLVI, Part II, Obser- 
vations of Variable Stars made with the Meridian Photometer during 
the years 1895-1898; 30 pages of Volume XLVII, Photographic 
Study of Variable Stars; 56 pages of Volume XLIX, Photometric 
Observations made with the East Equatorial ; and 21 pages of Vol- 
ume LII, Photometric Observations of Jupiter's Satellites, are in 
type. The first forty-five volumes of the Annals are therefore com- 
pleted with the exception of Volumes XXXIX and XLIII. The 
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later volumes to LII have been begun, with the exception of Vol- 
ume L. 

The Revised Harvard Photometry, a catalogue giving the photo- 
metric magnitudes of about nine thousand stars, is now approaching 
completion. All stars in any part of the sky and of the magnitude 
6.5 and brighter in any of our photometric catalogues are included. 
The magnitude of each star will be shown according to each photo- 
metric catalogue, whether published here or elsewhere, also its 
various designations and its class of spectrum. These magnitudes 
can now be furnished to any astronomer who needs them, and it is 
expected that in a few months the catalogue will be in the hands of 
the printer. 

The best method of placing the results represented by our photo- 
graphs in the hands of astronomers is a serious question. Photo- 
engravings of enlargements of the original negatives are very 
expensive, and besides reproducing the defects in the original 
photographs add others of their own. Far more can be shown per 
square inch on a glass negative than on a paper print. The photo- 
graphs taken with the Arequipa and Cambridge Anastigmatic lenses 
cover regions rather more than 30** square on an 8 x 10 plate. 
Although the aperture but little exceeds one inch, stars as faint as 
the twelfth magnitude are obtained with exposures of about sixty 
minutes. Fifty-five of these negatives were selected, covering the 
entire sky. Contact prints were made from these, and printing from 
them gave sets of negatives closely resembling the originals, except 
that the stars were larger and more easily seen. These sets, covering 
the entire sky, and showing stars down to about the twelfth magni- 
tude, were then offered to astronomers for $15.00, or less than the 
original cost. The deficit has been charged to the Advancement of 
Astronomical Science Fund of 1902. 

Eight circulars have been issued during the year. The numbers, 
titles, and dates, are as follows : — 

66. Miscellaneous Results, No. 1. October 1, 1902. 

67. The Total Lunar Eclipse of October 16, 1902. November 17, 1902. 

68. Transparency of Comet 1902 b. January 27, 1903. 

69. Grant from the Carnegie Institution. January 26, 1903. 

70. Nova Greminorum before its Discovery. April 3, 1903. 

71. A Photographic Map of the Entire Sky. May 19, 1903. 

72. Intensity of Spectral Lines. July 29, 1903. 

73. Opposition of Eros (433) in 1905. September 12, 1903. 

Of the publications described above, the Annals furnish the official 
and final publication of the results of the work of the Observatory. 
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The Circulars are at first sent mainly to editors of astronomical 
periodicals, and to others who are likely to reprint or otherwise 
bring them to the notice of astronomers. A general distribution is 
made later, so that they thus serve the purpose of reprints from 
periodicals. The Bulletins described under Telegraphic Announce- 
ments are intended to supplement the notices of discovery telegraphed 
to astronomers. They furnish additional and fuller information, and 
are sent promptly and free of cost to every one who wishes to use 
them. An attempt is made to observe a large number of variable 
stars of long period at least once a month, by cooperation with the 
astronomers mentioned on page 251. The concluded magnitude of 
each variable for the tenth of each month is sent to the observers 
taking part in tMs work. Several of these compilations have been 
printed in Popular Astronomy, X, 443; XI, 52, 99, 213, 271, 339, 
and 403. 

Besides these publications and the reprints, extracts, and notices 
of them, the following minor publications have been made by the 
ofiScers of the Observatory : — 

Fifty-seventh Annual Report of the Director of the Astronomical 

Observatory of Harvard College. Cambridge, 1902. 
The Leonids. By W. H. Pickering. Popular Astronomy, X, 400. 
Lunar Phenomena in October. By W. H. Pickering. Ibid., X, 419. 
Bright Star-like Point on the Moon. By W. H. Pickering. Ibid., 

X, 497. 

The Leonids. By W. H. Pickering. Ibid., XI, 16. 

A Standard Scale of Telescopic Observations. By W. H. Pickering. 

Ibid., XI, 113. 
Relation of the Moon to the Weather. By W. H. Pickering. Ibid., 

XI, 327. 

The Endowment of Astronomical Research. By Edward C. Pickering. 

Cambridge, 1903. 
The Algol Variable 4, 1903 Draconis. By E^dward C. Pickering. Astron. 

Nach., CLXII, 31. 

EDWARD C. PICKERING, Director. 



THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

To THE President and Fellows of Harvard College: — 

During the post academic year the regular courses in Zoology were 
given in the Museum, this being the first year that this department 
has enjoyed complete possession of the rooms formerly occupied by 
the Department of Greology, now finally housed in the new southwest 
comer-piece, — the Geological Section of the University Museum. 

Eleven courses in Zoology were given by Professors Mark, Jack- 
son, Parker, Castle, and Dr. Rand, assisted by Messrs. Carpenter, 
Cnshman, Peters, Smith, and three sub-assistants. These courses 
were attended by two hundred and seventy-one students. Three 
courses were given to nineteen students of Radcliffe College. 

Seventeen courses under the Department of Geology were given 
by Professors Shaler, Davis, Jackson, Wanl, J. B. Woodworth, and 
Dr. Jaggar, assisted by Messrs. Cusliman, Goldthwait, Read, and 
Wilder. Five hundred and fifty-nine students attended these courses. 
Five courses were attended by forty-five students of Radcliffe College. 

The year has been an eventful one in the number and value of the 
collections acquired by the Museum. Chief amongst these are the 
collections of recent and fossil insects of Mr. S. H. Scudder. In 
transferring his collections to the Museum at this time Mr. Scudder 
has anticipated a clause in his testament by which these collections 
are bequeathed to the Museum. No gift of such importance and 
scientific value, representing as it does the life work of one of the 
foremost students of systematic entomology, has come to the Museum 
for many years. Mr. Scudder's gift was acknowledged l)y tlie Faculty 
of the Museum at a meeting held July 9. 

The large and valuable Bryant collection of birds which was on 
deposit in the Museum has been formally and unconditionally pre- 
sented by Mr. Henry Bryant Bigelow. The importance of this acqui- 
sition to our ornithological collections is recognized in Mr. Brewster's 
report. 

From Mr. Thomas Barbour we have received an extensive and 
important collection of alcoholic reptiles and batraohians, the private 
collection of the donor. This gift is of especial value as it fills many 
gaps in our series. The Museum is also indebted to Mr. Barbour 
in many other ways. It is a pleasure to note here the increasing 
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interest taken in the Museum by those students of Harvard Uni- 
versity attending courses in the building, as shown by their gifts and 
additions to its collections. 

From the estate of the late John Bellows, Esq., of Gloucester, 
England, has been received a series of l>evonian and Carboniferous 
corals bequeathed by him to the Museum. This collection consists 
of upwards of one hundred and fifty lots of polished sections showing 
structural details, many of them of extreme beauty. 

A valuable series of palaeozoic fishes obtained from various sources 
in Europe by Dr. Eastman has been received from Mr. Agassiz. 
This accession supplements the extensive collections of fossil fishes 
in the Museum. For comparison in his studies of the elevated reefs 
and limestones of the Pacific Islands there has l)een received through 
Mr. Agassiz from the Coral Reef Committee of the Royal Society a 
series of samples of the core from the deep boring made by Professor 
David on the atoll of Funafuti. 

The reports of the different departments show minor gifts and 
accessions from many sources. 

Owing to many petty acts of vandalism perpetrated by the lawless 
element of tlie ever-increasing numbers of public visitors, the Museum 
Committee has employed a uniformed watchman to patrol the exhibi- 
tion rooms during the hours when the Museum is open to the public. 
The salutary effect of this is felt throughout the different sections of 
the University Museum. 

By the appointment of Mr. George Nelson as Preparator, the 
Museum has satisfied a great need and secured a competent and 
zealous helper. 

Notable changes have been made in some of the exhibition rooms. 
The Tertiary, Quaternary, and Jurassic Rooms have been completely 
cased, heavy plate-glass the full height of the cases being employed, 
thus avoiding the obtrusive sash bars of the cases in the older exhibi- 
tion roouiri. In two of the rooms plate-glass screens forty feet in 
length have been constructed, behind which the larger fossil verte- 
brates are grouped. The exhibits in these rooms are in process of 
installation. In the hallway of the main entrance on the second 
floor a large case has been constructed to contain an exhibit of 
apparatus used in the investigation of the ocean, such as sounding 
machinery, deep-sea nets and trawls, dredges, etc. 

The arrival of a superb specimen of the giraffe from Rowland 
Ward has necessitated a radical change in the African Room. The 
three floor cases which contained the larger mammals have been 
removed, and a single large plate-glass case with a monitor top. 
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eighteen feet in height, erected in its place. The effect is pleasing 
and dignified, and adds much to the attractiveness of one of the most 
interesting of the faunal exhibits. It is hoped to install such large 
central cases in others of the faunal rooms. 

The Pacific Room has received many important additions in birds 
from the Hawaiian and Galapagos Islands, and many minor exhibi- 
tion specimens have been distributed throughout the Museum, chief 
amongst which are the mounted turtles and reptiles in the North 
American Room, the work of Mr. Nelson. 

Dr. T. Way land Vaughan visited the Museum to examine the 
extensive collections of limestones from the Pacific Islands, brought 
together by Mr. Agassiz, with a view to preparing a report on the 
fossil corals. The material selected by him has been forwarded to 
Washington. Professor C. L. Edwards and his assistant spent 
several days in Cambridge studying the collections of Holothurioi- 
dea. The palaeozoic starfishes loaned to Dr. Suchert have all been 
returned. 

The Library report of Mr. Henshaw shows the accessions for the 
year to be 9,147 volumes, parts of volumes, pamphlets, and maps, 
nearly doubling in number the accessions registered in the last report. 
The total number of volumes now in tie Museum Library is upwards 
of 38,000, and of pamphlets upwards of 30,000. This great incre- 
ment is due in a measure, as Mr. Henshaw points out, to parts of 
the Hagen and Whitney libraries not hitherto catalogued. In speak- 
ing of the Library, I must here again call attention to its increasing 
demands upon the general funds of the Museum for its maintenance 
in the interests of the students of the University and Radcliffe 
College. Library funds are much needed for books, binding, and 
salaries. 

The Museum publications of the year include tliirteen numbers of 
the "Bulletin," with 749 pages and 48 plates, and two numbers 
of the " Memoirs," with 457 pages and 241 plates, — an increase of 
462 pages and 173 plates as compared with the publications of last 
year. The two "Memoirs" are reports on the Results of Mr. 
Agassiz's Tropical Pacific Expedition (Nos. IV and V). Two 
numbers of the " Bulletin " are upon geological results of Mr. 
Agassiz's Fiji Expedition and one upon his expedition to the 
Maldive Islands. Volumes XXXIX, XLI, XLII, XLIII, XLV of 
the "Bulletin," and XXV, XXVI, XXVIJ, XXIX, and XXX 
of the " Memoire" are now in course of publication. 

A gift of particular interest is an early oil portrait of Professor 
Louis Agassiz, the founder of the Museum, presented by Captain 
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C. H. Davis, U. S. N. There has been hung in the hall of the main 
entrance a portrait of Mr. Alexander Agassiz by Lefebvre, a bronze 
tablet under which bears this inscription : — Alexander Agassiz, This 
memorial of his great services to Science and the University given 
by his friends and placed here by special vote of the President and 
FeUows and Board of Overseers^ — a welcome loid fitting gift, a 
proper tribute. A portrait of the late Stnrgis-Hooper Professor of 
Geology, Josiah Dwight Whitney, by De Camp, has been presented 
by his family and hangs in the main room of the geological library. 
The Museum now possesses more than two hundred and fifty framed 
portraits of distinguished zoologists and geologists, and many more 
that have not been hung are stored in the library and the offices. 
From Sella and Dr. Fritz Benesch of Vienna has been received an 
important collection of photographs of the Dolomite region. 

W. McM. WOODWORTH, 

Keeper of the Museum . 



THE ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sib, — The courses in Zoology were not materially altered from 
those given in the preceding year, though the laboratory exercises 
were in some cases considerably changed. The number of students 
in the several classes from the various departments of the University 
during the year 1902-03 is shown in the following table, the numbers 
printed in italics indicating students from the Lawrence Scientific 
School : — 



Cotines. 
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Sen. 
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Soph. 


Fresh. 
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Bos- 
sey. 
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The following table shows in a similar way the number of students 
of Radcliffe College taking courses in Zoology : — 



Coones, 1902-03. 


Sen. 


Jan. 


Soph. 


Spec. 


Total. 


Zoology r . 
" 2 . 




2 
2 


5 
3 
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2 


12 
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'* 3 . 
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4 


8 
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2 
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Aside from ordinary revision, the lectures in Zoology 1 were the 
same as those given in 1901-02; but a change was made in the 
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laboratory exercises by devoting half an hour at the beginning of 
each three-hour period to a quiz on the subject matter of the exercise 
and a brief exposition of the work about to be entered upon. 

In Zoology 2, given by Dr. Castle, the third optional hour for 
lectures was used for about half of the time. Two changes wei-e 
made in the laboratory work : for the study of tlie clam was substi- 
tuted, with noticeable advantage, that of the squid ; and the study 
of vertebrate anatomy, hitherto pursued on the frog alone, was sup- 
plemented by the examination and drawing of typical cross sections 
of Amblystoma. It is proposed to add next year the same treatment 
of Amphioxus. A study of the metamorphosis of the frog was 
omitted this year. A voluntary excursion to the seashore was 
participated in by about one-thiixl of the class. 

Dr. Rand largely revised his lectures in Zoology 3, but the labora- 
tovj work was not much modified from that of the preceding year. 
With the assistance of the Department Janitor, Mr. M. Reitz, a 
beginning has been made in preparing skeletons of some of the 
Vertebrates studied, so that each student may have a set for study 
without the loss of time involved in making his own preparations. 
It is proposed to increase this collection till it fully meets the needs 
of the whole class. 

The laboratory work in Zoology 4 was supervised by Dr. Rand, 
and was as usual on the leech Glossiphonia. There were a few lec- 
tures by Dr. Rand on the anatomy and histology of this animal ; 
the remaining lectures were on teclmique, including bibliographic 
methods ; but owing to want of time methods of reconstruction were 
omitted . 

In Zoology 5 the laboratoiy work was on the development of the 
chick during the first four days of incubation, and was conducted by 
Dr. Rand. The lectures, by Professor Mark, covered about the 
same ground as in previous years. 

The number of lectures in Zoology 9, given as usual by Professor 
Jackson, was somewhat increased over that of last year, the optional 
hour being nearly always made use of. 

In Zoology 9a the work was cliiefly on young stages of living and 
fossil mollusks. 

The lectures in Zo<31ogy 10 covered the same ground as in 1900-01, 
when they were last given; especial attention, however, was given 
by Dr. Castle to questions of sex and its relation to heredity. In 
the second half-year the influences of chemical and physical agents 
on protoplasm and its activities were considered. A number of prob- 
lems connected with heredity, variability, and the influence of environ- 
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ment have been studied by different individuals in this course, and 
the results of some of these researches will be published. 

Zoology 13 was conducted by Professor Parker, and covered the 
same ground as in 1901-02. It is intended to broaden the course 
somewhat next year to include sustentative tissues, so that it will be 
a course in comparative histology, as was originally proposed. 

As usual, special topics for investigation were assigned by Pro- 
fessor Parker to the students in Zoology 16. The topics were chiefly 
on sensory organs and their functions. The results of several of 
these studies will be published. Tlie lectures were substantially the 
same as those delivered in 1901-02. 

The supervision of students engaged in researches (Zoology 20) 
was divided, as proposed in the last report, among the older instruc- 
tors of the department. Of the twelve students engaged in research, 
seven worked under the guidance of the Director, two each under 
Professor Parker and Dr. Castle, and one under Professor Jackson. 
Additional time for the research work was in a few instances gained 
by allowing the student to meet the laboratory requirements in some 
of the formal courses (Coui^es 10 and 16) by devoting his laboratory 
time to the topic of his investigation. In all cases satisfactory 
progress was made with the work, and the results of several of 
the studies are ready for publication ; indeed, two preliminary 
papers have already been issued as Nos. 142 and 144 of the 
Contributions from the laboratory, — the former embodying some 
of the results of breeding experiments carried on for some time by 
Dr. Castle, or under his guidance ; the latter some important histo- 
logical results arrived at under the supervision of Professor Parker. 

Owing to delays in the reproduction of plates, the papers by Dr. 
Hall, Dr. Breed, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. Lander have not appeared, 
but they will be published in the course of a few weeks. 

In June, 1903, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
on Mr. Amos W. Peters, whose thesis was on " Metabolism and the 
Reaction of Division in Protozoa." Dr. Peters has been appointed 
Instructor in Zoology at the University of Illinois. 

Professor Parker, besides devoting much time and energy to 
editorial work, has prepared two papers which have been issued as 
Nos. 138 and 143 of the Contributions. Dr. Castle has published 
two papers on an important subject, heredity, and has shared in the 
authorship of a third. These, too, have appeared in the Contribu- 
tions, being Nos. 136, 137, and 142. It is a pleasure to note in this 
connection the promotion of Dr. Castle to be Assistant Professor of 
Zoology. 
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Dr. C. W. Prentiss, who has held for two years a Parker Fellow- 
ship, has been carrying on his studies at the Naples Station and at 
the University of Strassburg, and has published the following papers : 
*' Ueber die Fibrillengitter in dcm Neuropil von Hirudo und Astacas 
und ihre Beziehung zu den sogenannten Neuronen." Arch. f. mikr. 
Anat., Bd. 62, pp. 592-606, Taf. 26. Juli, 1903. ''The Neuro- 
fibrillar Structures in the Ganglia of the Leech and Crayfish, with 
especial reference to the Neurone Theory." Jour. Comp. Neurol., 
Vol. 13, No. 3, pp. 157-175, pis. 5, 6. October, 1903. He has 
been appointed to a position in Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University, to do the work of the Professor of Zoology during a 
year's leave of absence. 

Nine instructors And advanced students carried on work at Wood's 
Hole during the summer of 1903, eight at the U. S. Fish Commission 
Laboratory, and one, as holder of a Carnegie Table, at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Wood's Hole. Of these, eight have received 
aid from the Humboldt Fund aggregating $160.71. 

Mr. Samuel H. Scudder has given to the department a consider- 
able number of valuable optical, drawing,* and dissecting instmments 
which have been used by him in his scientific work. 

Through the interest and generosity of a few friends of the depart- 
ment, money was secured for the construction of a small number of 
aquaria, both for salt water and fresh water. These are each five 
feet long, and are located in the basement room, wholly above 
ground, under the zoological laboratories. The water, fresh as well 
as salt, is stored in three subterranean cisterns of concrete, holding 
each about fifteen hundred gallons. From these it is pumped by 
compressed air into wooden reservoirs, — being at the same time 
aerated, — whence it is led through wooden pipes to the aquaria. 
The overflow from the aquaria percolates through sand filters back 
into the cisterns. The water nowhere comes in contact with metal. 
The pumping is done by a one-horse-power electric motor. The 
planning and supei-vision of construction has taken much of the 
spare time of the Director, who has had the valuable assistance of 
Professor Burke of the Engineering Department. 

During the latter part of April Professor Mark, in company with 
Professor Bristol of the University of New York, made a visit to 
Bermuda on the invitation of the Bermuda Natural History Society, 
for the purpose of gaining information as to the desirability of 
establishing a permanent biological station for research on the 
islands. The conditions appeared so favorable, and the offers of 
the Society so generous, that it was decided to raise money for the 
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equipment of a temporary laboratory. An invitation was sent out 
late in the spring (May) to biologists to avail themselves of the 
opportmiity. The laboratoiy was opened on the 22d of June, and 
closed on the 21st of August. There were thirty- four persons 
enrolled, fourteen of whom were or had been connected with Harvard 
University or Radclifife College. The others came from parts of the 
coontry as widely separated as New England, Kansas, Minnesota, 
and Mississippi. Two of these persons received aid amounting to 
157.86 from the income of the Humboldt Fund. Many of the 
collections were brought to Cambridge, and the results of the investi- 
gations will be published in various journals. 

The meetings of the Zoological Club were held on Monday after- 
noons throughout the year. The average attendance was between 
seventeen and eighteen. The papers read and topics discussed were 
announced in the University Calendar. 



WNTRIBUTIONS FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY FOR 

THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1902-03. 

135. Strong, R. M. — The Development of Color in the Definitive 
Feather. Bull. Mui<. C<mip. Zo'dL, Vol. 40, No. 3, pp. 145-186. 
9 pis. October, 1902. 

136. Castle, W. E. — Mendel's Law of Heredity. Froc. Amer. Acad. 
ArU and Science.'i, Vol. 38, No. 18, p]). 533-548. January, 1903. 

187. Castle, W. E. — The Heredity of Sex. Bull. Mus. C&nip. ZooL, 
Vol. 40, No. 4, pp. 187-218. January-, 1903. 

188. Parker, G. H. — The Optic Chiasma in Teleosts and its Bearing 
on the Asynunetry of the Heterosomata (Flat Fishes). Bull. Mus. 
Comp. ZooL, Vol. 40, No. 6, pp. 219-242. 1 pi. January, 1903. 

139. Mark, E. L. — A Paraffine Bath heated by Electricity. Amer. 
Nat., Vol. 37. No. 434, pp. 115-119. 3 figs. Febniarj-, 1903. 

140. Adams, G. P. — On the Negative and Positive Phototropism of the 
Earthworm Allolobophora fcptida (Sav.) as determined by Light of 
Different Intensities. Amer. Jour, of Physiol., Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 26- 
34. 2 figs. March, 1903. 

141. Prentiss, C. W. — Poly dactyl ism in Man and tlie Domestic Animals, 
with especial Reference to Digital Variations in Swine. Bull. Mus. 
Comp. ZooL, Vol. 40, No. 6, pp. 24:^314. 22 pis. and 26 figs. 
April, 1903. 

142. Castle, W. E., and Allen, G. M. — The Heredity of Albinism. 
Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Scumres, Vol. 38, No. 21, pp. 601-622. 
April, 1903. 

E. L. MARK, Director. 



DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — As Chairman of the Department of Geology and Geog- 
raphy, 1 have the honor to submit the following report for the year 
1902-03. 

The only changes of note in the instruction given during the year 
1902-03, as compared with that of the preceding year, were the 
addition of a new whole course in Palaeontology (Geology 11), 
given by Professor R. T. Jackson, which replaces the half-course in 
Palaeontology formerly designated as Geology 14a, and the addition 
of a new research course in Climatology (Geology 26), given by 
Professor Ward. 

Five summer courses in Geology and Geography were given in 
1903. The elementary course in Geology (Si) was in charge of 
Professor J. E. Woodman, of Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S., a 
Harvard Ph.D. in Greology, and formerly Assistant in Geology at 
Harvard. Professor Shaler gave several lectures in this coui-se. 
The number of students was twenty-one. 

Geology S2, an advanced summer field course, was conducted by 
Professor Wood worth in the regions at Utica and Catskill, N. Y., 
and Meriden, Conn. The course was taken by four students. Mr. 
H. O. Whitnall, Instructor in Geology at Colgate University, gave 
valuable assistance to the party in the work in New York State. 
Professor Woodworth made, for the Geological Laboratory, a collec- 
tion of trimmed hand specimens of the strata passed over. < 

In Geology S3, a course in advanced field work, instruction was 
given by several officers of the Division, one student being regularly 
enrolled. 

Particular attention deserves to be called to the new summer 
course of Geological Field Work in the Rocky Mountain Region, 
which was given for the first time during the past summer by Mr. 
C. H. White, Instructor in Mining. The course was taken by 
thirteen students, of whom seven were students in Harvard Univer- 
sity, two being graduates. Of the remaining six, two were instruc- 
tors in Geology in other colleges ; two were graduate, and two 
undei^raduate, students in other colleges. Five weeks were spent in 
the high mountains of southwestern Colorado (San Juan Mountains). 
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During half of this period the camp was at an elevation of more than 
11,500 feet. It is a great satisfaction to be able to report that 
there was no sickness or accident during the five weeks of the course. 
Upwards of 100 square miles were studied in detail, and mapped, 
and many hundreds of miles were observed in reconnaissance. 

The usual summer course in Elementary Physiography, attended 
by forty-one students, was given by Mr. Henry T. Burr, now of the 
State Normal School, New Britain, Conn., formerly an Assistant in 
the Department, and Mr. F. M. Wilder. 

After one full year's use of the spacious and convenient labora- 
tories and lecture rooms in the new southwest corner-piece of the 
Museum, the hope of the officers of the Department, that their own 
work and that of their students would, under the new conditions, be 
done more efifectually and more systematically than before, has been 
fully realized. The statement made in last year's Report can but be 
repeated, with added emphasis, that it is impossible to overestimate 
the value to this Department of the new wing of the Museum. 

In the course of the year the lai^e model of Boston, deposited in 
the Museum by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, was fitted with 
a plate-glass case and was opened to the public on May 1st, in the 
new Geological Exhibition rooms, as the nucleus of a geological 
collection. Other objects secured for the Museum are a valuable 
collection of relics from the ruined city of St. Pierre, in Martinique, 
and a large suite of specimens from the Caribbee Islands, collected 
by Professor Jaggar. The Department now has in hand a compre- 
hensive plan for the proposed geological and geographical exhibits. 

In November and December, 1902, four illustrated public lectures 
were given in the new Geological Lecture Room by Professors Davis, 
Wolff, Ward, and Dr. Jaggar, and in July, 1903, during the con- 
vention of the National Eklucational Association, the laboratories of 
Greology, Physiography, and Meteorology were opened to all who 
wished to inspect the teaching equipment and facilities. Two public 
lectures were also given at that time by Professors Woodworth and 
Ward. 

Professor Shaler gave his courses along the same lines as in 
previous years. 

The instruction given by Professor Davis has, as during recent 
years, consisted of a whole coarse in advanced Physiography and a 
half-course of intennediate grade. The latter was upon the United 
States, in which the laboratory work on charts, maps, and folios was, 
with the assistance of Mr. Read, developed to a much more satisfac- 
tory stage than heretofore. In the advanced course the principal 
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problems discussed were : Piedmont fluviatile plains, the meanders of 
the Mississippi, the geographic features of extinct glacial lakes, the 
movement of sands on beaches, the principles of regional physi- 
ography, and outlines for practical laboratory exercises. During 
the autumn and early winter a good share of time was given to the 
preparation of two reports on the work of the previous summer in 
Utah, Arizona, Nevada, and Oregon, one of which has been pub- 
lished in the Museum Bulletin, the other of which is in press. The 
former is chiefly concerned with the faults by which the plateaus of 
southern Utah and northern Arizona are divided. The latter is a 
discussion of the Basin range problem, to which renewed attention 
has been recently turned. At the same time, supervision was given 
to the special report on the Hurricane fault of the Toquerville district 
of southern Utah by Messrs. Huntington and Goldthwait, who accom- 
panied Professor Davis in his western excursion. A short excursion 
was made in November to Mt. Mitchell and the Blue Ridge in North 
Carolina, with special consideration of the Blue Ridge as a retreating 
escarpment, the results of which have been published by the Geogra- 
phical Society of Philadelphia. 

A certain share of time was given to the organization of the Har- 
vard Travellers Club, with the object of bringing together Harvard 
students and graduates and others interested in the promotion of 
intelligent travel and exploration. The plan met with an encourag- 
ing response, and the Club seems to be assured of steady growth. 
It numbers at present about one hundred members. 

On April 17, Professor Davis left Cambridge, accompanied by 
Mr. Ellsworth Huntington as Carnegie Research Assistant, to pro- 
ceed by the way of Constantinople and Baku, to Turkestan, where 
he was to investigate geologic and physiographic problems as a mem- 
ber of Professor Raphael Pumpelly's Carnegie Expedition. The 
journey was successful in every way. The subjects examined in- 
cluded the elevated shore lines of the Caspian Sea, the fluviatile 
plains of Turkestan, and the terraces and glacial deposits among the 
western ranges of the Tian Shan system as far as Lake Issikkul. 
Professor Davis returned via Semipalatinsk, Omsk, and St. Peters- 
burg, reaching home August 28. Mr. Huntington turned south from 
Issikkul late in July, and near the end of August reached Kashgar, 
whence he will turn westward to Samarkand. 

Professor Jackson reports that the collections used in teaching are 
in good condition. A number of new diagrams were mounted and 
photographic diagrams were added to those already in use for teach- 
ing. Mr. Laurence LaForge gave a considerable number of fossils 
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Irom the New York Devonian, especially the Chemung group. A 
large number of fossils were purchased from Ward, of Rochester, to 
fill gaps in the teaching collections. In July and August Professor 
Jackson spent some weeks collecting in the Devonian and Carboni- 
ferous rocks of Michigan. 

Professor Ward gave the usual courses in Meteorology and in 
Climatology^ and also a new research course in Climatology (Geol- 
ogy 26). In the latter, Mr. W. S. Tower took as his subject 
«' Climate and Man in the Philippines." A part of Mr. Tower's 
thesis has been published in the Bulletin of the American Oeographi- 
cal Society (Vol. XXXV, pp. 253-260). The purchase of thirty 
sling psychrometers made it possible for the first time to give the 
class in Elementary Meteorology some actual observational work. 
The results of this innovation were most satisfactory, and emphasize 
the need of introducing more instrumental work in this course as 
rapidly as possible. Sixteen sets of mounted weather maps of recent 
date have also added greatly to the interest of the laboratory work in 
Greology B. Professor Ward was occupied for some months with 
the proof of his translation of Hann's Handhuch der Klimatologie^ 
which was published in April, 1903. During the second half-year 
Professor Ward gave a course of thii'ty lectures on Meteorology to 
students of the Institute of Technology. 

Professor Wood worth reports that during the year there were added 
by purchase to the equipment of the laboratory in his charge, a col- 
lection of New York State rocks, representing the various horizons 
of the Palaeozoic column there developed ; several rocks and minerals 
to fill gaps in the study series ; a set of wall maps of the continents ; 
and for field work a small plane-table and alidade. £very case in 
the section of the new building is now in working order, and a cata- 
logue is under way, designed to facilitate reference to any desired 
object, including the maps and specimens. Mr. P. S. Smith during 
the year completed the numbering and cataloguing of the geological 
maps in Room 23, and materially advanced the same work upon the 
pock collections. A few gifts of interest have been received, notably 
a collection of apparently sand-blasted pebbles from the Keweenaw 
conglomerate of the Lake Superior district, from Mr. C. H. White. 

Professor Woodworth under the auspices of the New York State 
Museum continued during the year, as time permitted, his investiga- 
tion of the pleistocene geology of the Hudson and Champlain valleys. 
He also spent three days on Long Island, N. Y., for the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. A paper on the terminal sedentary impressions of 
the trails known as Climactichnites, found near West Chazy, N. Y., 
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has been published. As a result of last summer's field work a pleis- 
tocene map of the Mooers Quadrangle in Clinton County, N. Y., has 
been nearly completed. In the April recess, Mr. Goldthwait, as 
assistant to Professor Wood worth, began for the New York State 
Museum a re-mapping of the pleistocene deposits about New York 
City. One student from the Institute of Technology was given 
instruction in Glacial Geology. 

As chairman of the committee on the Gardner Collection of Photo- 
graphs (Professors Wood worth and Ward, and Mr. Bead), Profes- 
sor Woodworth reports that, thanks to the efficient help of Mr. P. S. 
Smith, the collection of photographs and slides is at the end of this 
year for the first time in a satisfactory condition as r^ards the classi- 
fication of the material, and the registration of the data concerning 
it. The following statement has been compiled by Mr. Smith for 
this report : — 



State of the Gardner CoUcctioii June 1, 1903. 



Accessions since last report . 
Catalogued since last report . 
Unidentified views on hand . 

Duplicates 

Broken 

Condemned for various reasons 
Last accession No., June 1st . , 
No. of views in collection . . . 



Photographs. 


liantem 
slides. 


Negatavea. 


76 


825 





1,460 


2,462 





258 


29 




144 


49 




• • 


3 





28 


3 





5,660 


8,836 




6,488 


3,780 


1,064 



The large number of views catalogued during the year represents 
an accumulation for some years of views concerning which informa- 
tion was not obtained at the time they were acquired. Mr. Smith 
has worked out the desired information, leaving a very small propor- 
tion of unidentified views. The larger proportion of slides than pho- 
tographs acquired during the year expresses the present policy of the 
Department concerning purchases, since it has been found that the 
slides alone furnish suitable illustrative material for oul* large 
classes. The duplicates consist in the main of presentation copies, 
or of views which have been intentionally duplicated. The negatives 
belonging to the collection are very largely those used in making 
lantern slides, and most of them are copied from photographs or 
from drawings. On April 8th, an exhibition of over 150 Norwegian 
photographs was made before the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in the rooms of the Museum. There has been no public 
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exhibition of the collection during the year. The committee is very 
desirous of securing some means of regularly exhibiting certain parts 
of the collection to the public. 

Professor T. A. Ja^fgar continued his work in charge of the 
advanced field course in Geology and a half-course in Experimen- 
tal Geology. Geology 22 was attended by fifteen students, who 
completed surveys, in the autumn, of the southern part of the Law- 
rence Quadrangle, and the eastern part of the Framingham Quad- 
rangle. Dui'ing the second half-year this class investigated the 
complex problems of the region about High Rock, in Melrose, 
one division of the class completing a large-scale topographic map, 
and inscribing thereon the geology. Mr. LaForgc rendered efi9cient 
assistance in this work, and completed a thesis on the Geology of 
Somerville, Mass., whioh was presented on June Ist, for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. He was assigned to field work in New 
Jersey, as U. S. Assistant Geologist, for the summer of 1903. 
Special studies of large areas in the vicinity of Boston were made by 
Messrs. 1). C. Bard and F. M. Wilder. Mr. Baixl made a recon- 
naissance geological map of portions of the Lowell and Lawrence 
Quadrangles, and Mr. Wilder, of the Framingham Quadrangle. These 
studies are preparatory to more elaborate work by future classes. In 
collaboration with Professor Crosby, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, arrangements were made with the U. S. Geological 
Survey, whereby Professor Crosby and Professor Jaggar will jointly 
produce a Boston City folio showing the geology of the Metropoli- 
tan District of Boston. Professor Jaggar gave instruction in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in general, field, and experi- 
mental geology. Three students from the Institute joined the Har- 
vard class in experimental geology in the spring, and two of these 
carried on advanced field work in the Middlesex Fells. In February, 
Professor Jaggar gave a course of six lectures at the Lowell Institute 
on the '^ Caribbean Volcanic Eruptions and their bearing on Vulcan- 
ology." During the summer he completed, in cooperation with Pro- 
fessor Palache, the folio of the Bradshaw Mountains, Arizona, for 
the U. S. Geological Survey. He further finished for publication 
two papers on the Caribbean volcanoes, now in press. 

Mr. Read gave the course in Elementary Physiography to seventy- 
three students. He also acted as assistant in Courses 6 and 14, and 
gave a course of thirty lectures on Physiography to students of the 
Institute of Technology. 

The following publications by ofl3cers and students of the Depart- 
ment were issued during the year : — 
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By W. M. Davis: — 

An ExcursioD to the Plateau Province of Utah and Arizona. Bull. 
Mus. Camp. Z661., XLII, 1903, pp. 1-60, 7 pis. 

The Stream Contest along the Blue Ridge. Bull. Geogr. Soc., Phila- 
delphia, 1903, pp. 213-244, 4 pis. 

The Development of River Meanders. Oeol. Mctg. (London), Decade 
IV, Vol. X, 1903, pp. 145-148. 

Current Notes on Physiography. In Scietice. 

By R. DeC. Ward : — 

Relative Humidity of our Houses in Winter. Jotim. Geogr., I, 1902, 
pp. 310-317. 

A Year of Weather and Trade in the United States. P&p. 8ci. Mo., 
1902, pp. 439-448. 

Irisirende Wolken. Meteorologische Zeitschrift, XIX, 1902, pp. 487- 
438. 

The Climate of South America. Encyc. Brit.y New Vols., XXV, 
pp. 370-373, London, 1902. 

Translation of Julius Hann^s Handbuch der KlimcUologie. Vol. I, 8vo, 
pp. xiv -|- 437. New York and London. The Macmillan Co., 1903. 

Current Notes on Meteorology. Science (throughout the year). 

Notes on Climatology. Bull. Arner. Geogr. 8oc. (throughout the year). 

Reviews in Science^ Bull. Amer. Geogr. 8oc., Journal of Geography, 
Harvard Graduates' Magazine. 

By J. B. Wood WORTH : — 

The Northumberland Volcanic Plug. Twenty-first AnnucU Report of 
the N. Y. State Geologist, 1901. Albany, 1903, pp. rl7-r24, with plates 
and a geologic map. 

On the Sedentary Impression of the Animal whose Trail is known as 
Climactichnites. N. Y. State Museum Bull., Sixty-ninth Report of the 
State Palaeontologist, 1902, pp. 959-966, 2 pis. 

Note on the Elevated Beaches at Cape Ann, Mass. Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., Vol. XLir, 1903, pp. 191-194. 

By T. A. Jaggar : — 

The Crater of the Soufrifere Volcano, St. Vincent. Harper's Weekly, 
September 13, 1902, Vol. XLVI, No. 2386. 

Mt. Pel6e's Renewed Activity. Boston Transcript, September 3, 1902. 

The Next Eruption of Pel6e. Science (N. S.), Vol. XVI, No. 413, 1902. 

Professor Hoilprin on Mt. Pel6e. Science (N. S.), Vol. XVII, No. 428, 
1903. 

By J. A. CuSHMAN : — 

Studies of Localized Stages of CJrowth in some common New England 
Plants. Am. Nat., Vol. XXXVI, No. 431, pp. 866-886. 

Studies of Localization in some Plants of the Botanic Garden of Har- 
vard University. Am. Nat., Vol. XXXVII, No. 436, pp. 243-269. 
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^By E. Huntington and J. W. GtOldthwait: — 
The Hurricane Fault in Southwestern Utah. Journ, Qeol., XI, 1903, 
pp. 46-^3. 

By R. M. Brown : — 

The Mississippi River from Cape Girardeau to the Head of the Passes. 
Bull. Amer. Oeogr. Soc.y XXXV, 1903. pp. 8-16. 

By W. S. Tower : — 

The Climate of the Philippines. Bull. Amer. Oeogr. Soc., XXXV, 
1908, pp. 263-260. 

ROBERT DeC. WARD, Chairman. 



MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM AND LABORATORIES 
OF MINERALOGY AND PETROGRAPHY. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — The courses in Mineralogy and Petrography have been well 
attended in 1902-03, and the equipment for teaching has been im- 
proved in several respects : for instance, a double electric stereopticon 
has been placed in the lecture room, by which the great Nicol prisms 
belonging to the department can be used to illustrate optical miner- 
alogy, and at the same time ordinary lantern slides can be shown. 

The Museum has received an unusually large number of gifts of 
mineral specimens, besides acquiring some excellent specimens by 
purchase to the extent of our limited means. Miss Maria Whitney 
presented the elaborate blow-pipe outfit belonging to the late Professor 
J. D. Whitney; Mr. L. M. Prindle (formerly connected with the 
department), eight aqua-marine crystals from Grafton, N. H. ; The 
Ashland Emery and Conmdum Co. sent a large and very valuable 
specimen of diaspore from Chester, Mass., one of the finest speci- 
mens ever found at that locality ; Messrs. L. W. Jenkins and Thomas 
Clark, gold specimens from California; Mr. Emanuel Lissner, quartz 
from the Daly- West mine. The Museum purchased a large cavity 
containing millerite crystals, a complete set of the wonderful red 
tourmalines and pink siK)dumene from San Diego County, Cal., and 
some minor specimens. All of these have been placed on exhibition. 
A new departure was made in 1903, by attempting to obtain minerals 
by actual work at a locality. This was possible through the interest 
of Mr. F. M. Kilmer, a student in mineralogy, and of his father, part 
owner of the famous mineral locality at Auburn, Me. While the 
attempt was unsuccessful for the time being, the few blasts made 
faihng to uncover a *' pocket" of minerals, yet this method of mak- 
ing acquisitions at first hand is promising. 

These evidences of interest in our collection from widely scattered 
sources suggest a consideration of what can be done to increase the 
effectiveness of their display to the public. It seems to me that the 
most pressing question is that of adequate illumination of the exhibi- 
tion room. The majority of the specimens are from their nature 
small and dull-colored, and require the best light for proper dis- 
play, while the room covers the entire floor of the building, with 
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windows only at each side ; in the centre of the room it is conse- 
quently impossible to see details clearly even on a bright day, 
especially as the direct sunlight is destructive to minerals, and the 
shades* must be partly closed ; on dark days and late in the after- 
noon, the whole room is insufficiently lighted. A strong artificial 
light, as nearly pure white as possible, such as is given by the Nemst 
or are lamp, is the remedy, and some preliminary experiments have 
shown the surprising effectivenesB of this means. It needs the most 
careful study to determine the best system , and especially whether 
the cost of current, even with the most careful use, would not be 
prohibitive. 

Professor Palache has carried on with Mr. Fraprie a study of 
Babingtonite, and, with Mr. Wood, of the Millerite of Orford, Canada. 
He conducted the summer school of Mineralogy in 1903 at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

I have been engaged in preparing for publication a laige amount 
of accumulated material, mainly petrographical and geological, and 
gave the whole summer of 1903 to .that work. 

The following papers have been published : — 

(1) Babingtonite from Somerville, Mass. ; (2) Babingtonite from 
Athol, Mass. By Cuables Palache and F. R. Frapkie. Proc. Am. 
Acad., Vol. XXVm, No. 11. 

JOHN E. WOLFF, Curator. 



THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN AECHAE- 

OLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — At the time of the inceptioii of the Semitic Museum, in 
1889, the Trustees of the Peabody Museum cooperated with the 
generous founder of the Semitic Museum by granting the temporary 
use of one of the galleries in the Peabody Museum for the exhibition 
of the Semitic collection as it was being formed. When the Semitic 
collection was safely housed in its permanent home, in December, 

* 

1902, we immediately proceeded to adapt the gallery to our own use, 
and to make a systematic arrangement of our ethnological material 
in continuation of the exhibit in the hall below. The collections in 
the hall and gallery are now so arranged as to bring together objects 
pertaining to the tribes of each linguistic family of North American 
Indians and Eskimo, and to show the costumes, arts, utensils, 
weapons, boats, habitations, and everything that the Museum has 
been able to secure to illustrate the life and customs of each tribe. 
One of the striking features of this exhibit is the fine display of 
basketry, in several tribal exhibits. In connection with this arrange- 
ment, Mr. Willoughby has made a life size model of a Sioux Indian 
which, dressed in native costume, stands in one of the wall cases in 
the hall. By persistent effort Mr. Willoughby has secured, from 
our collection and from various other sources, authentic portraits of 
Indians of many tribes, as well as pictures showing characteristic 
occupations and typical habitations. By grouping these photographs 
in special frames on the walls between the windows, he has made a 
photographic representation of the principal types or linguistic fami- 
lies represented by the collections. This pictorial exhibit of native 
peoples is instructive and unique. 

The moving of the Eskimo and Alaskan collections from the 
Warren Gallery to the gallery formerly occupied by th€ Semitic 
collection made it possible, by the construction of two new alcove 
cases, to rearrange the foreign ethnological collections to which the 
Warren Gallery is now entirely devoted. The photographic repre- 
sentation of native peoples of Africa, Asia, and the Pacific Islands 
has been carried out also in this gallery. Mr. Willoughby has 
made an instructive grouping and artistic arrangement of these 
et/inological exhibits. 
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By the expenditure of $1,221.62 for new eases and for alterations 
on the old ones, we have been able to place vahiable ethnologcical 
material in safety and to put on exhibition hundreds of ethnological 
specimens that for many years have been in storage. We have also 
been able to incorporate into our collections the invaluable material 
received three years ago from the Boston Museum. In order to 
complete this work it has been necessary to draw on our income for 
next year, but this has seemed essential on account of the perishable 
nature of the older ethnological specimens in which the Museum is 
especially rich. Several of these objects vere collected in the last 
part of the Seventeenth Century, and many in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and the early part of tlie Nineteenth Century. So great has 
been the change in the life and customs of nearly all native peoples 
during the last fifty years that these objects of old times are of 
priceless value and cannot be duplicated. That we were able to 
secure so many of these rare old objects is largely due to persistent 
efforts to concentrate in this Museum the archaeological and ethnolo- 
gical material in danger of destruction, from lack of room and care, 
in the older institutions of Boston and vicinity. In this way the 
Peabody Museum has been made the depository of invaluable collec- 
tions from the Boston Marine Society, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the Boston Athenaeum, the Boston Society of Natural 
History, the American Antiquarian Society, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and the Boston Museum.* During the past 
year the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has begun to transfer to the 
Peabody Museum such archaeological and ethnological material as, 
from its bearing on the early life of man, finds a more appropriate 
place in a general anthropological museum than in an art museum. 

Notwithstanding the additional gallery made available during the 
past year, the collections are still crowded. Stacked in trays in 
basement and attic and in storage in cupboards under the cases are 
many archaeological collections which, could they be brought into 
the geographical sequence, the proper system of arrangement for 
archaeological and ethnological collections, would add very much to 
the usefulness of the Museum to students, and to its attractiveness 
to visitors. This cannot be done utitil the completion of the Museum 
Building. I allude to the subject not only to account for certain 

* In the collection received from the Boston Museum are several specimens 
that were in the once famous Peale Museum of Philadelphia; others from the 
Lewis and Clark expedition ; and a number obtained by Catlin. A Massachu- 
setts Indian bow, the only one in existcyice and dating from 1665, was received 
from the American Antiquarian Society. 
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gaps in the exhibits, but also to make one more earnest appeal for 
the one hundred and fifty thousand dollars required to complete the 
Anthropological Section of the University Museunl Building. 

The important explorations in Central America and the pubUca- 
tion of results have been continued, thanks to a few friends of the 
Museum, who generously contribute each year to the Central Amer- 
ican-Mexican Subscription Fund. This fund is managed by a special 
committee of the Museum Faculty and does not appear on the books 
of the Treasurer. Mr. Maler's work in the field has been continued, 
and the report on his latest explorations in the Usumacinta Valley 
was published in March as the second and concluding part of Vol. II 
of the Peabody Museum Memoirs. This volume treats of the archae- 
ology of the UsumacintaValley, with brief references to the Lacandon 
Indians of that region. It comprises over two hundred quarto pages 
of text, a full index, two maps, and seventy-eight heliotype plates of 
the ruins and sculptures. 

Mr. £. H. Thompson has continued his archaeological studies in 
Yucatan. His repK)rt on Xul, Tzuld, and Chacmultun, and on the 
Mural Paintings of Tzuld and Chacmultun, will be printed during 
the coming year. This memoir will be made specially interesting by 
the reproduction in colors of several mural paintings. We have 
received from. Mr. Thompson a series of photographs showing the 
walls and sculptures of the north and south temples of the so-called 
Tennis Court of Chichen-Itza. 

Mr. A. M. Tozzer, who holds the American Fellowship in the 
Archaeological Institute of America and is a student in the Division 
of Anthropology in the University, has continued his researches in 
the Maya-Quiche language as spoken by the Lacandones of Chiapas, 
Mexico, and the Upper Usumacinta River. In the language of the 
Mayas and Lacandones he finds only a slight dialectical difference, 
while in the life and customs of the two groups he finds a striking 
instance of the effect of Spanish contact upon a portion of this once 
homogeneous people. The Mayas of Yucatan have been modified 
by intimate contact with the Spanish since the time of the Conquest ; 
but the Lacandones, being free from Spanish-Mexican contact, have 
remained in their native state. Living in a small settlement of 
Lacandones, Mr. Tozzer succeeded in winning the confidence and 
good will of this secluded people to such an extent that he was able 
to study their language and customs under exceptionally favorable 
conditions. The ethnological specimens which Mr. Tozzer secured 
while among these Indians have be«n placed in the Peabody Museum 
by agreement of the Archaeological Institute. Mr. Tozzer is now a 
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candidate for the Ph.D. degree, and has presented a thesis on 
*' A Comparative Study of the Mayas and Lacandones." He will 
return to Yucatan at tlie close of the year to continue his studies. 

Mr. G. B. Gordon, who for several years has been connected with 
the Museum as field director of the explorations in Honduras* and 
as Assistant in Central American Archaeology, was last year Hem- 
enway Fellow and a candidate for the S.D. degree in this division 
of the University. Mr. Gordon pi-esented a thesis on '* The Serpent 
Motive in the Art of Central America and Mexico," and received 
his degree last June.f On September 1st he accepted an appoint- 
ment as Assistant Curator in the Free Museum of Science and Art, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

For some time I have known of a site on the Cattaraugus reserva- 
tion in New York State which Iroquois tradition designates as a 
former village site of the little known £ne Indians. Fortunately we 
were able, diuing the past summer, to secure the services of Messrs. 
M. R. Harrington and A. S. Parker, young men whom I had trained 
in archaeological work in connection with the American Museum of 
Natural History. With the aid of the income of the Henry C. Warren 
Fund a careful exploration of a portion of the site was made, with 
most satisfactory results. From the graves explored we received 
several skeletons and a fine lot of pottery vessels, also characteristic 
pipes, stone and bone implements, ornaments, and many other 
objects. Mr. Harrington is now preparing a detailed repoit on the 
exploration, and when this is received and the collection is arranged 
the results of this important exploration will be made known. While 
the young men were on the Cattaraugus reservation they secured 
from the Indians a small ethnological collection. Mr. Hamngton 
has written an account of, and made a special collection to illustrate, 
the Indian method of preparing corn and beans for food. This 
collection includes the various mortars, baskets, mush-paddles, 
ladles, etc., made and used by the Indians. Mr. Harrington also 
secured several masks and other paraphernalia of the '* False Face 
Society," and Mr. Parker, who is an Iroquois and a member of the 
society, has written an account of this Indian society. 

Mr. D. I. Bushnell, Jr., has made a restoration of a stone grave, 
with its contents, which was obtained during the expedition to Mis- 
souri last year. This stone grave has been placed in the hall near 

• SeTeral reports by Mr. Gordon on the results of the Museum expeditions 
in Honduras are published in Vol. I of the Museum Memoirs. 

t This is the first time the doctor's degree has been given in this division to a 
gradiiate of the Lawrence Scientific School. 
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the collectioDs from Missouri, and is a good illustration of tlie well- 
known "stone graves" of the region. This particular gi'ave was 
evidently used for the reburial of bones belonging to two skeletons, 
with which was placed a characteristic bowl of the pottery of the 
region. Mr. Bushnell is now preparing the report on the explora- 
tions at Kimmswick for the University of California and for this 
Museum. He has also pi-epared a general account of the Cahokia 
Mound group to accompany the model of the group which he 
made for the Museum over a year ago. This account will be pub- 
lished in our series of octavo papers. 

A number of valuable specimens were secured during the year by 
the appropriation of $1,386.20 from the income of the Huntington- 
Frothingham-Wolcott Fund, — a fund that is very helpful to the 
Museum, as exemplified by the important collections and costly speci- 
mens which have been secured by the expenditure of its income from 
time to time. 

The income of the Susan C. Warren Fund has been applied toward 
the expense of the new cases in the Warren Gallery, and for special 
cases for the models of the Cahokia Mound Group and the Navajo 
S:ind Painting. It will be recalled that several years ago Mrs. 
Warren generously gave the money for the construction of the cases 
in the Warren Ethnological Gallery. 

By gift of Miss Mary L. Ware we have received the Niven col- 
lection of hiunan crania, pottery, and stone implements, from the 
ancient ruins in the state of Guerrero, Mexico, — an important 
addition to our exhibit of Mexican archaeology. 

Mr. Lewis H. Farlow of Boston has continued his gifts to the 
Museum, and we have received the following from him during the 
year : Ute and Sioux cradles, a Sioux bag and necklace, Zuni tihus, 
fetiches and necklaces, Moki dance kilt and carrying pad, photo- 
graphs of Zuni and Moki ceremonials, a Nez Perc6 wallet, a Pot- 
tawatomi beaded pouch, and forty- three baskets from fourteen tribes. 
Many of these baskets are fine old examples of the best work and 
make a valuable addition to the collection of basketry for which we 
are 8i)ecially indebted to Mr. Farlow and his sister, Mrs. Linder. 

To other friends of the Museum we are indebted for the following 
gifts : — 

Dr. H. II. Ililler of Philadelphia has given us fifteen Ainu photo- 
graphs taken by himself ; Mrs. George Linder of Boston, ten minia- 
ture figures illustrating people of India, their dress and customs, also 
a model of a buffalo cart, and a model of cart with canopy drawn by 
sacred white buffalos, from India; Mr. Henry B. Bigelow (Harvard 
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1904) of* Cohasset, a kayak from Labrador; Mr. Robert Parkmau 
Blake (Harvard 1894) of Boston, a three-hatch bidarka with paddles, 
and a native skin shirt or kamenka collected by him while at Kadiak 
Island, Alaska ; Mr. George S. Pitcher of Boston, a small model of 
the Mexican Calendar Stone; Mr. David Wagstaflf (Harvard 1905), 
B Sioux tobacco pouch ornamented with quill and bead work, col- 
lected by Mr. C. D. B. Wagstaflf in 1870, and a ceremonial staff from 
New Zealand, collected in 1820; Mrs. Lee Hoffman of Portland, 
Oregon, several baskets from the Klamath and Warm Springs Indians, 
and an Indian hat from British Columbia ; Mr. Frank A. Gardner of 
Salem, a photograph of a wooden spoon taken from an Indian killed 
by Captain John Gardner at the battle of Haverhill, August 27, 
1708 ; Miss Mary H. Loring of Boston, two Korean mats ; Mr. John 
Daniels (Harvard 1904), an Eskimo kayak, four Eskimo wallets, 
six pieces of basketry, small Eskimo carvings, a pair of snowshoes, 
from Labrador, collected during the Glazier Expedition in 1902 ; 
Mrs. Asa Gray of Cambridge, an ancient pueblo vase from the Chaco 
Canon, New Mexico, a large Papago basket, two birch bark boxes 
with qiiill work from the Ojibwa Indians of Lake Superior, collected 
in 1848, six Nubian baskets collected by Professor and Mrs. Gray 
in 1869 ; Mr. Augustus P. luring (Harvard 1878) of Boston, an old 
Navajo carrying basket; Dr. F. C. Shattuck (Harvard 1868) of 
Boston, a Kaffir vase; Mrs. Charles J. Bowen of Boston, beads 
from a mound on the Ashley River, S.C., collected in 1846; Mr. 
F. A. Golder, fragment of carved slate from Shumagin Island, 
Alaska ; from a friend, a set of Professor StaiT's portraits of Indians 
of Southern Mexico ; Dr. John W. Farlow of Boston, a collection 
of Kaffir objects from near Natal, Africa ; Dr. L. C. Jones (Harvard 
1887) of Maiden, several terra cotta objects dug up in a garden near 
Rome, and a pottery bowl. from a ruin in New Mexico; Mre. E. J. 
McNeil of Cambridge (through Miss Mead), an ancient birch bark 
box ornamented with spruce root wrappings and porcupine quill work, 
from the Micmacs of Nova Scotia; Miss Nellie M. Betteley of 
Cambridge (through Miss Mead), an ancient Algonkin birch bark 
box ornamented with spruce root wrappings and porcupine quill work ; 
Mr. Clarence B. Moore (Harvard 1873) of Philadelphia, pottery 
vessels from several mounds on the west coast of Florida ; Mr. T. H. 
Thomas (Harvard 1903), three photographic negatives of the skull 
of Sleepy Eyes, a Sioux chief who took part in the Sioux uprising of 
1863 ; Mr. L. W. Jenkins of Salem, photographs of Tarahumara 
Indians of Mexico ; Mr. Hubert Vos of New York, photographs of 
portraits, painted by Mr. Vos, of types of Chinese, Thibetan, Sikh, 
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Punjantic, and Javanese peoples ; Mr. Teobert Maler of Merida, 
Yucatan, a small human figure (original of Fig. 33, Vol. II, Memoirs 
of Peabody Museum) of chlorite-serpentine schist, from Budsilha, 
Chiapas, Mexico; Mr. David P. Kimball (Harvard 1856) of Boston, 
two Egyptian mummies in cases, formerly in the Boston Museum ; 
Mr. L. Warner (Harvard 1903), bear totem in stone found on the 
Klamath Reservation, Oregon; Professor S. P. Sbarples (Hai-vard 
1866) of Cambridge, basket and material showing methods of mak- 
ing from palm-leaves. Cayman Island, W. I. ; Mr. Seton-Karr of 
Wimblcton, England, fourteen paleolithic implements from near 
Madras, India, and ten from Somaliland, East Africa ; Mrs. Pierce 
of Merida, Yucatan (through Mr. Tozzer), a Maya comb and a Maya 
chocolate pitcher, both made of wood ; Mr. H.N. Rust of Pasadena, 
a copy on cloth of Lone Dog's winter count covering the years 1800 
to 1870 ; Judge James Wickersham of Tacoma, two pottery vessels 
from an ancient igloo site. Cape Prince of Wales ; Mr. Alfred P. 
Maudslay of London, a large number of folio plates from his work 
on Central American Archaeology; Dr. James P. Kimball of New 
York, a stone pendant found by Mr. Russell Kimball in 1884 in the 
garden of estate No. 16 Lowell Street, Cambridge; the Curator, a 
native mask from New Ireland and an Eskimo bone snow knife with 
etched figures from Alaska ; The Boston Society of Natural History, 
Archaeological specimens from several localities in Massachusetts, 
Maine, and Florida; The Peabody Museum of Yale University, a 
cast of the skull of Pithecanthropus erectus; The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, a collection of objects of pottery, bronze and iron from 
Armenian graves, collected by H. de Moi^an in 1888. 

From a friend of the Museum the library has received generous 
gifts, including a full set of the Egypt Exploration Fund publica- 
tions, eleven bound volumes of Globus, 1897-1902, and forty-two 
bound volumes of *' Coleccion do Documentos ineditos de America," 
published in Madrid, 1864-84. The Duke of Loubat has sent us 
the two large quarto parts of Dr. E. Scleras study and elucidation 
of the *' Codex Vaticanus, No. 3773," Berlin, 1902, and also an 
English translation of the same, 1902-03. These, like the facsimile 
reproduction of this Vatican Codex issued in 1896, were published 
under the patronage of the Duke. He has also sent us two volumes 
of '' Decades Americanae," by E. T. Hamy, and several pamphlets. 
Mr. C. B. Moore has given to the library, and to each scientific 
assistant, copies of his two Memoirs published during the year on 
the northwest and west coast of Florida. These memoirs, of which 
fifteen, in nine parts, have been issued by Mr. Moore, make known 
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for the first time the archaeology of tlie southern coast from South 
Carolina and Greorgia around Florida to Alabama, and form a monu- 
mental work in American archaeology. Mr. A.M. Tozzer (Harvard 
1900) has given us a copy of ^^ Gramatica Maya escrita por M. 
Zavala" ; and Professor M. H. Saville has given a copy of " Voca- 
bulario Manual de las lenguas Castelana y Mexicana." 

Including the above and other gifts, exchanges, and a few acqui- 
sitions by purchase, the library has received additions, during the 
year, amounting to 157 volumes and 141 pamphlets. We are now 
gradually transferring to other departments or to Gore Hall such 
books as are rarely consulted in the Peabody Museum, thus keeping 
the department library strictly anthropological, with the exception 
of a few volumes on other subjects needed for general reference. 

At the beginning of the last college year, Dr. Frank Russell 
resumed his duties as Instructor in Anthropology after a year of 
absence. He devoted himself to his work with his former earnest- 
ness and carried on his several courses until the close of the college 
year, when he felt compelled to resign his position and start for 
Arizona. Here be planned to take up a homestead, and in July a 
letter was received from him in which he cheerfully referred to 
digging irrigation ditches and making a home for bis family. On 
November 7 a telegram was received from Mrs. Russell, stating that 
Dr. Russell died that morning. Dr. Russell came to Harvard from 
the University of Iowa in 1895 and entered the Senior class. In 
1896 he took the degree of A.B. In the following year he received 
the degree of A.M. for studies in the division of American Archae- 
ologj and Ethnology ; and in 1898 he received the degree of Ph.D. 
in the same division. He was thus the second man to take the 
degree since the establishment of the division. During the years 
1896-98 he held the Hemenway Fellowship. In 1896 he was made 
Assistant in Anthropology and aided in the courses of instruction. 
In 1897 he was appointed Instructor in Anthropology, and the fol- 
lowing year was reappointed without limit of time and made a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. During the year of 
his absence he was employed in archaeological and ethnological work 
in Arizona for the U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology, and in this 
connection he has prepared an extensive report on the Pima Indians. 
He had previously made a study of the Apache language during a 
summer trip when he did some archaeological work for the Museum. 
Dr. Russell's power of endurance and his persistence were shown 
during his trip under the auspices of the State University of Iowa in 
1892—94, when at the age of twenty-four he made the journey from 
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the Great Salt Lake down the Mackenzie River to Herschel Island 
in the Arctic Sea. It was during this expedition that he became 
interested in the study of the Indians. By the death of Dr. Russell 
we have lost a valuable teacher, and the science of anthropology 
has lost a devoted student whose conscientious work has aided its 
advancement. 

It is my sad duty to record another premature death among our 
number — that of one of the most promising students in anthropology, 
Mr. Howard B. Wilson, Winthrop Scholar for the years 1901-03. 
Mr. Wilson graduated with the Class of 1902 and was preparing for 
life work in anthropology. At the beginning of last summer he 
accepted a position under Dr. Franz Boas, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, for linguistic work in California. He had been 
for a few weeks with the Indians in the Sacramento Valley when he 
contracted the prevailing typhoid malaria and was obliged to go to 
the hospital at Willows. We learn from Dr. Dixon, who was with 
him at the hospital, that he was well cared for and had apparently 
recovered when, suddenly, he had a relapse and died of heart failure 
on August 4. Mr. Wilson was highly respected by his fellow stu- 
dents and by all in the Department and Museum. He was a faithful 
and conscientious student, with a natural proclivity for Indian 
languages. He would have made an important addition to our 
smaU corps of young men who are engaged in the study of American 
linguistics. 

Dr. W. C. Farabee, who received the degree of Ph.D. in this 
division last Commencement Day and who has been Austin Teaching 
Fellow for two years, was appointed Instructor in Anthropology for 
the present year. A slight change was made in the courses in 
Anthropology for the year. Drs. Dixon and Farabee are now 
giving instruction in two full courses and three half-courses to 
undergraduates and graduates ; and three research courses are offered 
in the Division. 

During the past year I have withdrawn in part from the American 
Museum of Natural History, giving but one week a month instead 
of two to that institution, with the intention of closing my official 
connection with that museum at the end of the current year. During 
the summer vacation, as head of the Department of Anthropology in 
the University of California, I was in the state of California engaged 
in exploration and in directing the work of the department. 

At a meeting of the Museum Faculty on April 1 , the Corporation 
was requested to assume the care of the building, including janitor 
service and fuel. At its meeting on April 27, the Corporation voted 
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to take on these charges as part of the general College expenses. 
For several years, notwithstanding the economy of administration, 
the funds have not been sufficient to meet these expenses, and each 
year the Corporation has advanced a small sum which stands as 
a debt against the Museum. 

F. W. PUTNAM, 
Ptdbody Ftof€»$or and Cfuraior of the Muitum. 



THE SEMITIC MUSEUM. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — At the time of the last annual report the work of arranging 
the collections in their new home was going on, and the hope was 
expressed that this task might be completed early in the year 1903. 
That hope was realized, and on the 5th of February the Semitic 
Museum was formally opened, nearly twelve years after the first 
public exhibition of the Semitic collections in a room of the Peabody 
Museum (May 13, 1891). 

At the opening exercises addresses were made by the Curator of 
the Museum, by Professor C. E. Norton representing the Board of 
Overseers, by Dr. Cyrus Adler of the Smithsonian Institution, 
by Jacob H. Schiflf, Esq., the donor of the building, and by the 
President of the University. Letters were also read from Professor 
C. H. Toy, who was in Europe, and from other Semitic scholars. 

This formal opening being the most notable event of the year in 
connection with the Museum, it is fitting that a brief account of the 
addresses should here be given. While they were all characterized 
by a spirit of rejoicing at what had been accomplished, there was 
due recognition of the fact that the usefulness of the Museum has 
but begun, and that its work of greatest importance, that of extend- 
ing the bounds of knowledge by exploration and investigation, is yet 
to begin. 

The address of the Curator gave the history of the growth of the 
collections and of the building, emphasized the impoii;ance of explora- 
tion in Semitic lands for further development of the Museum, and 
expressed the hope that the building itself, the departmental library, 
and the work of exploration might be suitably endowed. 

Professor Norton declared that the great Semitic contribution to 
civilization is the Old Testament doctrine, '* In the way of righteous- 
ness," and only in that way, *' is life," and he closed with the hope 
that the collections as they increase may " not only add to the means 
of knowledge in the University," but may '*help to quicken and 
strengthen in the youth who resort hither from generation to genera- 
tion that spirit which found its highest poetic expression in the Semi- 
tic literature of the Hebrew race — that moral spirit, which is the 
inspiration of individual and of national righteousness." 
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Dr. Adler showed that it is an error to suppose religion to be *' the 
only important product of the Semitic mind and soul " ; that the 
•rudiments of the sciences and the arts are also to be found in 
Western Asia, whence they were imported to Europe to aid in 
building up a new civilization ; and that the time has come when 
a knowledge of what the Semites have wrought for mankind should 
be *' the property of all cultivated men." 

Professor Toy's letter describes the ancient western world '* as a 
series of actions and reactions between the Semites and the Indo- 
Europeans. . . . Culture then, as now, was a process of give and 
take. In this process the Semites bore themselves bravely and with 
honor, borrowing freely and giving as freely." 

Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in his letter, says, " The opening of the Harvard Semitic Museum 
marks, I firmly believe, an epoch in the further development of 
Semitic and general Oriental studies in this country." 

In formally transferring the building to the University, Mr. Schiff 
said, addressing the President, *' We commend it to the fostering 
care not only of yourself and of the governing bodies of this great 
University, but we commend it, likewise, to the good-will of all who 
believe that the gaining of a thorough knowledge of the civilization 
of those who have been before us means a better humanity and hap- 
pier conditions for ourselves, and even more so for those who come 
after us, and who are to become judges and recorders of our own 
activities, of our own achievements, and of our own civilization." 

In reply President Eliot said, " I accept on behalf of the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College this great and interesting gift, and 
I accept it in the spirit in which you offer it. I accept it as the 
storehouse of a great historical past, and with the confident anticipa- 
tion that for centuries to come it will be the means of expounding an 
enlightening and inspiring progress which to us is an invisible future." 
After referring to our indebtedness to the Semitic race for " the con- 
ception of righteousness as a national ideal embodied in law," the 
President closed as follows : — 

*' This ideal characterizes the Old Testament, — and indeed both 
Testaments. There is another infinitely precious conception which 
we owe to the same race, a conception expressed more fully in the 
New Testament, though not lacking in the Old, — the purest and 
tenderest conception mankind has ever won of domestic love and 
joy. Therefoi'e, I say, we owe to these Semitic peoples — tlie peoples 
from which came the three greatest religions of the modern world, 
or of any age of the world — the greatest spiritual conceptions of 
aU time. 
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^^ We look forward to a continuous and enlarging usefulness for 
this Museum. We expect it to contribute year by year and century 
by century to the education and training of American youth in the 
sublime Semitic conceptions, and to their knowledge of the sources 
of these conceptions. The Museum, as has already been said, is 
necessarily to be a place for keeping safe sure records of the history 
of a great race ; but we may be sure that it will also prove in the 
future the means of inducting our youth into new discoveries greater 
than any we now imagine, — discoveries as to the genesis and signi- 
ficance of our biblical records, and as to the development of the 
fundamental ideas which we owe to the Semitic peoples." 

Most of the objects bought for the Museum during my year abroad 
(1901-02) had arrived at the time of my last report. Others came 
to hand early enough to be placed in the cases before February 5th, 
and a few others have arrived since that time. Of the acquisitions 
during the year 1902-03, one is an original Assyrian inscription from 
king Assurnazirpal (9th century b.c), on an alabaster slab about 
three feet square. 

We have also purchased some models made at Jerusalem by Dr. 
Conrad Schick, a Grerinan archaeologist, resident for about fifty years 
in that city. A description of these may be reserved till the 
next annual report. The model of chief value is one of the Haram 
esh-Sherlf , about 9X11 feet, giving an exact representation of the 
mosques and other buildings occupying the site of Solomon's Temple 
and Palace. A second model, of the same dimensions, is an attempt 
to reconstruct the Temple of Solomon and The Temple of Herod, 
while a third, of smaller size, represents the Tabernacle. These 
models reached Cambridge on December 24, 1903. It is probable 
that they can be placed on exhibition early in the year 1904. In 
connection with the purchase and the shipment we have had the 
valuable assistance of Professor Greorge A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, and of the United States Consul at Jerusalem, Dr. Selah 
Merrill. 

Dr. John Ome, Curator of Arabic Manuscripts, has continued the 
work of cataloguing and describing our manuscripts in this language. 

The Museum is open to the public daily, except Sundays and 
holidays, from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m. No attempt has been made to 
keep a record of the number of visitors, but the number i& consider- 
able. Besides the single visitors, and groups of two or three, there 
are at times large parties, as of clergymen or of students from 
schools and colleges. The nature of this resort shows that the 
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Museum is attractive and instnictive to the community at large, 
and it will become increasingly so in proportion as it becomes better 
known. 

In closing I wish to call attention once more to the important 
subject of exploration. The Semitic Museum is the outgrowth 
primarily of an effort to secure the means for digging in Semitic 
lands. This original aim we have never lost sight of, and the times 
are now surely ripe for its realization. Several European univer- 
sities and learned societies are displaying great activity in Egypt, 
Palestine, Babylonia and Assyria, and they are meeting with corre- 
sponding success. In Persia, too, Semitic literary remains of the 
first magnitude have been unearthed by M. de Morgan, notably the 
famous code of Hammurabi. Nor is the interest in America less 
keen than in Europe. Two of our universities, Pennsylvania and 
California, have been engaged in exploration for years, the work 
for the latter institution being done by two men trained at Harvard. 
Chicago University has recently employed another son of Hai-vard 
to dig in Babylonia. While we rejoice that Harvard men are doing 
this most useful service for learning in connection with these uni- 
versities, we should be doubly happy if others of them were giving 
similar service to their alma mater. What is lacking is not the 
will but the money. The amount needed is so considerable that 
we can scarcely hope to secure it by general subscription. Most 
American exploring parties are sent out and supported by one per- 
son, or by a few persons, who are sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject to appreciate the rare opportunity. So it has been in Phila- 
delphia, so in California, and so it is at Chicago. It will be a happy 
day for the University and for the Museum when some friend or 
friends shall make it possible for us to have a share in this most 
fascinating and most important work of recovering and of publish- 
ing the records of those great peoples whose ideas constitute such 
an important element in our own civilization. 

D. G. LYON, Curator. 



THE FOGG ART MUSEUM. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to present the following report on the 
Fogg Art Museum for the year 1902-03. 

Our accessions are as follows : From H. G. Curtis, Esq., of Boston, 
of the Class of 1865, we have received a gift of forty-seven bronze 
reproductions of Italian and French Medals of the Renaissance, 
together with the handsome case in which they are displayed. 
While these medals have great interest as portraits of distinguished 
historical personages, they are also of liigh value as works of art, 
rivalling in their artistic qualities the finest coins of the ancients with 
which they may be readily compared in our Museum. The chief 
Italian master in works of this class, the well-known painter, Vittore 
Pisano, is represented in this collection by thirteen works. Among the 
portraits by him and others included in the gift are those of Alfonzo V 
of Aragon, Lionello D'Este of Ferrara, Filippo Maria Visconti of 
Milan, Leon Battista Alberti, Cosimo d^ Medici, Lorenzo d^ Medici, 
Mahomet II, Sultan of Turkey, Louis XI, Francis I, Charles IX, 
and Ileury IV of France. The best French Medalist, Dupr^, is well 
represented. Of the elaborate and beautiful compositions on the 
reverse sides, which cannot of course be seen as the medals lie in the 
case, we are haWng photographs made to hang against the wall. The 
medals are, for the most part, of considerable size, ranging from 40 
or 50 to nearly 200 millimetres in diameter. 

From Charles Fairfax Murray, Esq., of London, we have, as a gift 
in memory of liis American friend, the late Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
Turner's water-color drawing of Devonport, a work executed between 
182.) and 1830, the time of the master's most accomplished maturity, 
just after the completion of his great work, the Liber Studiorum, 
but before lie attained the full freedom of his later style. It is one 
of his most elaborate compositions, and exhibits unrivalled delicacy, 
together with force, of handling. The drawing was formerly in the 
collection of the late John Ruskiu, and is referred to by Mr. Ruskin, 
in the printed catalogue of this collection, as follows : ''No more 
wonderful drawing, take it all for all, exists by his (Turner's) hand 
than this one, and the sky is the most exquisite in my own entire col- 
lection of his drawings. It is quite consummately true, as all things 
ai*e when they are consummately lovely. It is of course the breaking 
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Up of the wann rain-clouds of summer, thunder passing away in the 
west, the golden light and melting blue mingled with yet falling rain, 
which troubles the water surface, making it misty altogether, in the 
shade to the left, but gradually leaving the reflection clearer under 
the warm opening light. For subtle, and yet easily ^^gorous draw- 
ing of the hulls of our old ships of war, study the group in the rain, 
no less than the rougher one on the right." This work is a precious 
acquisition, and it more than fills the gap left by the withdrawal of 
Mr. Francis Bu Hard's beautiful drawing of Tintagel, which was 
loaned us for a while last year. 

From Mr. Edward W. Forbes, '95, we have received, as an indefi- 
nite loan, an instructive early water-color drawing by the same mas- 
ter, making in all five onginal works by Turner now in our collection, 
representing as many periods of his artistic career from boyhood to 
his strongest maturity. These, with the few original water-color 
drawings by other Early English Masters, acquired in former years, 
afford useful illustration of the development of the beautiful modem 
art of landscape painting, which is to a very considerable extent 
essentially English. 

From Dr. Oliver Tonks we have a gift of vase fragments illustrat- 
ing many early forms of Greek pottery ornamentation, which will be 
of value to students of Greek art and archaeology. 

To the Gray Collection of Engravings have been added the follow- 
ing prints : By gift from the engraver, Mr. Gustav kruell, a portrait 
of the late Charles Darwin and a portrait of Mr. Wendell P. Gar- 
rison. By purchase out of the income of the Gray Fund, a portrait 
of Johannes Zurenus, engraved on copper by Goltzius ; Death of the 
Vii^n, engraved on copper by Schongauer; portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln, James Russell Lowell, and Charles Eliot Noi-ton, respectively, 
engraved on wood by Kruell, and the following plates of the Liber 
Studiorum by Turner : Ben Arthur, etched by Turner and engraved 
in mezzotint by Lupton, a remarkably fine] first state ; Bridge and 
Cows, etched by Turner and engraved in mezzotint by C. Turner, 
first state ; and the following subjects in the etched state : Young 
Anglers, St. Catherine's Hill, Winchelsea, Peat Bog, Norham Castle, 
Sheep- Washing, Temple of Jupiter, Frontispiece, Bridge and Cows, 
Woman and Tambourine, Farm-Yard with the Cock, Rispah, and 
Ville de Thune. These are all important additions to our Liber 
series, which now includes a considerable number of very choice 
Impressions in the mezzotint state, and forty-one of the etchings, 
all of which are rare, and have been added since the Gray Collection 
was retained from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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To the Randall Collection have been added, by transfer from the 
College Library, mezzotint portraits, by Copley and Pelham respec- 
tively, of William Welsted, William Hooper, Timothy Cutter, Charles 
Brackwell, Henry Cauer, Thomas Prince. 

To the Collection of photographs, 1,124 additions have been made, 
including illustrations of Mediaeval, Renaissance, and Modem Archi- 
tecture, Modern Spanish Sculpture, Ancient Roman Architecture, 
Ancient Greek and Roman Sculpture, Mediaeval French Architec- 
ture, Italian Painting, and Ancient Architecture of Central Syria. 
Of these, 367 are the gift of an anonymous friend of the Museum. 

To the collection of slides, only 24 additions were made. These 
represent Mediaeval Egyptian, Italian, and French Architecture, 
Renaissance Italian Architecture, and French and English Etching. 

To the reference library of the Museum the following books have 
been added : La Peinture en Europe — Le Louvre ; Guide to Coins 
of the Ancients in the British Museum, 4th edition ; Kgl. Museen zu 
Berlin Beschi*eibendes Verzeichnis der GremUlde ; Allgemeines Kiinst- 
ler-Lexicon, 5 vols. ; F. Muller*s Catalogue des Tableaux Anciens, 
gift of F. MuUer & Co. ; Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, and her Sacred and Legendary Art ; Catalogo della raccolta 
di disegni posscduta dalla R. Gal. degli Uffizi ; Katalog d. Gem&lde- 
Sammlung d. Kgl. alt. Pinakothek in Miinchen ; and Cunningham's 
Handbook for London, 2 vols., the last five titles transferred from 
the College Library. 

The accessions to the library of the print collections are : A Cata- 
logue of the Plates of Turner's Liber Studiorum, by C. E. Norton, 
transferred from the College Library ; £tude sur Jean Cousin ; Suivie 
de Notices sur Jean Lectere et Pierre Warriot, by Ambrose Firmin 
Didot, and Recuil des oeuvres choisies de Cousin reproduites en fac- 
simile, both given by Miss Grace Norton, and Les Graveurs du XIX 
si^le ; Guide de 1' Amateur d'estampes modern, by Henri Beraldi, 
12 vols., purchased out of the income of the Randall Fund. 

To provide a suitable place for the display of the valuable Loeb 
Collection of ancient bronzes, vases, and gold ornaments, referred to 
in my last report, it was necessary to rearrange our collection of 
coins and vases previously acquired. These objects were accordingly 
transferred from the small, ill-lighted room, where they had before 
been kept, to the larger, and better lighted, northwest room on the 
ground floor, which is now devoted exclusively to bronzes, coins, 
medals, vases, and kindred objects, for the most part of Greek and 
Greco-Roman workmanship. Here the Loeb Collection is well in- 
stalled in handsome dust-proof cases, where they may be conveniently 
studied. 
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In June last the Corporationj^voted to iapply the income of the 
Searle bequest, amounting to $80 or $90 a year, to the purchase 
of books for the Fogg Museum. This is a very welcome addition to 
our slender resources. In the print department exhibitions were 
made during the year of the works of engravers of the school of 
Rubens, and of Dutch etchings of the seventeenth century. The 
number of prints catalogued during the year was : Of the Gray Col- 
lection (new accessions), 23; of the Randall Collection, 1,844. 
The total number of Randall prints now catalogued is 6,871. To 
facilitate the use of prints the following reference lists have been 
made within the year: A list of Block-Books, and lists of prints 
illustrating the processes of aquatint, mezzotint, etching, dry-point, 
soft ground, stipple, roulette, and chromolithography. The sheets 
of the Catalogue by Engravers show what prints in the Collection 
are executed in any of these processes. 

The number of visits to the Museum for the use of photographs 
was 925, of which 695 were by members of Harvard University. 

Photc^raphs were loaned to the Department of Architecture, to 
Radcliffe College, and to individual boiTowers connected with the 
University, and others, 283 times, and slides were loaned to the 
Department of Architecture, to Radcliffe College, and to individual 
borrowers, 133 times. 

To the Print Department of the Museum persons using prints made 
221 visits, of which 166 were by members of Harvard University. 

Two printed catalogues have been issued during the year, a cata- 
logue of the Loeb Collection, reprinted from the larger catalogue of 
the Forman Collection to which Mr. Loeb's objects formerly belonged, 
and a Catalogue of the Curtis Medals, which was prepared by our 
assistant, Miss Louise R. Albee. 

For mounting photographs, and for other mechanical work, done 
for the College Library, the Department of Architecture, and for 
several outsiders, we have received the sum of $156.14; and f i*om 
the sale of photographs and catalogues we have received $11.50. 

With the development in the University of other museums in which 
the collections consist largely, if not exclusively, of works of art, as 
the Semitic Museum and the Germanic Museum, it would seem that, 
in order to avoid unnecessary and costly duplication, it would be 
desirable to have some common understanding, and common basis 
of action between them in respect to accessions. The Fogg Museum 
already includes a wide range of material illustrating both Semitic 
and Germanic art. In illustration of Germanic art it not only has a 
large collection of photogi*aphs of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
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ing — German, Dutch, Flemish, Scandinavian, and English — but in 
its large and costly print collections it includes a wide range of 
original works in engraving which represent every phase of Ger- 
manic art in this branch from its earliest forms to those of the 
present time. We have also a working library embracing the most 
important literature of the subject, so that the history, principles, 
and processes of Germanic engraving may be studied here exhaus- 
tively. We are bound by the terms of the Gray and Randall bequests 
to maintain the growth of these print collections, and our policy there- 
fore in respect to them cannot be changed ; but as to future acces- 
sions of other classes of works, either originals or reproductions, I 
would suggest that henceforth the curators of the several University 
Museums might well confer in the interests both of economy and 
convenience. 

Such has been the growth of our Museum that we are already 
becoming cramped for space. With any considerable addition to 
the collection of photographs, and such addition is very desirable, 
new cases will be required, but space for such cases can hardly be 
found without inconveniently crowding the main gallery. The room 
especially devoted to photographs has long been full, and two large 
cases are already placed in the main picture gallery. This gallery 
was not intended for storage, but it may well be put to this use when 
we are able to erect the much needed wings to the building providing 
rooms properly lighted for the display of our valuable paintings, and 
other important original works of art. Plans for these wings have 
been pi-epared, and the estimated cost of them is $40,000 and 
$50,000 respectively. It is to be hoped that the means to con> 
struct at least one wing may before long be found. 

CHARLES H. MOORE, Director. 



THE GERMANIC MUSEUM. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sib, — The collections of the Germanic Museum, as far as they 
vere installed during the academic year 1902-03, may be summed 
op as follows : — 

The industrial activity of Germanic tribes previous to the establish- 
ment of the Karolingian empire is represented by a few isolated 
objects, such as a grave-urn of the fifth century from the island of 
Fohr, a model of the Nydam boat from the Museum of Germanic 
Antiquities at Kiel, a figure of a Frankish warrior of the seventh 
century, with exact reproductions of arms and implements, from the 
Roman-Germanic Museum at Mainz. The bulk of the collection is 
devoted to German art in the narrower sense, particularly to German 
architecture and sculpture of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

The background of this part of the Museum is formed by 150 
large photographs from the Koniglich Preussische Messbildanstalt 
at Berlin, covering the walls of the lower aisle of the building, and 
containing views of the exteriors and interiors of the principal Ger- 
man cathedrals, castles, city halls, and private houses from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth century. The central hall as well as a large 
part of the side aisle is given over to representative specimens, in 
plaster cast, water color, and galvano-plastic reproductions, of 
monumental works of German art during this period. 

The eleventh century is exhibited by casts of the Bernward column 
and the bronze gates of Hildesheim cathedral ; the twelfth century 
by water-color reproductions of Romanesque mural paintings in the 
churches of Brauweiler and Schwarzrheindorf , and by casts of the 
choir-screen of St. Michael's at Hildesheim and parts of the choir- 
screen of Bamberg cathedral. The thirteenth century, the classic 
epoch of mediaeval German sculpture, is brought to view by a con- 
siderable number of remarkable monuments : the baptismal font of 
Hildesheim cathedral; the Golden Gate of Freiberg; the tomb of 
Henry the Lion and his wife at Brunswick ; the statues of emperor 
Henry II and empress Kunigunde from Bamberg cathedral; the 
Death of Mary, a Wise and a Foolish Vii^n, two Virtues crushing 
Vice, and the figures of Ecclesia and Synagoga from Strassburg 
cathedral ; the small portal of Our Lady's at Treves ; and a superb 
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array of monuments from Naumburg cathedral, including the whole 
of the rood screen and eleven of the masterly portrait statues of 
princely patrons and patronesses. The fourteenth century is repre- 
sented by only one work of art : the tomb of St. Aurelia in the 
monastery of St. Emmeran at Regensburg. 

The rest of the collection brings out the development of German 
sculpture from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Among the most important objects from this period con- 
tained in our Museum may be mentioned : the huge bishop's seat by 
Jorg Syrlin from Ulm cathedral ; the Seventh Station by Adam 
Kraft, the Mater Dolorosa from the Germanic Museum, and a 
Renaissance door from the Hirschvogel House at Nuremberg; the 
figure of a Swiss warrior from the Metzgerbrunnen at Schaffhausen ; 
parts of Hans Briiggemann's altarpiece at Schleswig cathedral ; Peter 
Vischer's tomb of St. Sebald, King Arthur, and tomb of the Count 
of Henneberg and his wife ; Emperor Maximilian, from his tomb at 
Innsbruck; 150 plaquettes by Peter Floetner and other masters of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; Andreas Schliitcr's eques- 
trian statue of the Great Elector, and three masks of dying soldiers 
from the Royal Arsenal at Berlin ; finally, Schadow's Frederick the 
Great. 

The rapid growth and the present hopeful condition of the Museum 
are due above all to the generous and high-minded initiative of His 
Majesty the German Emperor, to whom Harvard University is 
indebted for an act of international friendliness imparalleled in 
American educational history. Many of the finest and largest 
objects in our collection are the Emperor's gift, and his donation 
makes our Museum a storehouse of some of the greatest landmarks 
in the development of German plastic art. To the sentiment of 
profound and respectful gratitude towards our imperial benefactor — 
a sentiment which to me as Curator of the Museum is particularly 
precious — I would add here the expression of our keen appreciation 
of the thoughtful care with which Dr. Richard Schone, director- 
general of the Prussian Museums, has giiided the execution, trans- 
portation, and installation of this admirable gift. Nor should other 
friends and supporters of the Museum fail of grateful recognition in 
this I'eport. Chief among them are : the late Professor Herman 
Grimm; Dr. Theodor von Holleben, formerly German Ambassador 
at Washington ; Dr. Heinrich Angst, director of the Swiss National 
Museum; Dr. Althoff, government commissioner of the Prussian 
universities ; Dr. Julius Lessing, director of the Royal Museum of 
Arts and Crafts at Berlin ; Professor A. Brandl of Berlin University ; 
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Ilerr Arthur G winner, director of the Deutsche Bank ; Mr. Heinrich 
Conned, director of the Irving Place Theatre of New York ; the late 
Mr. Barthold Schlesinger of Brookline ; the officers of the Germanic 
Museum Association; the United German Singing Societies of 
Boston ; the Council of the North American Tm*nerbund at Indiana- 
polis. May the further development of our Museum be worthy of 
the disinterested care bestowed upon it by these and many other 
helpers and sympathizers. 

The rapid review given above of the collection as now installed 
makes it clear that, although our Museum is the first even partially 
successful attempt either in this coimtry or abroad to equip a univer- 
sity with representative specimens of the artistic growth of a modem 
nation, it is nevertheless nothing but a small and teQtative beginning 
of what its name, Geimanic Museum, implies. At present it is not 
a Germanic Museum ; it is an exhibition, inadequately housed, of 
some sti'iking specimens of German art. The Germanic Museum of 
the future is to illustrate the whole development of Germanic life in 
its aitistic and industrial manifestations throughout Emx)pe, on 
English, Dutch. Scandinavian, Swiss, Austrian soil, no less than 
German. 

Every one of the objects now contained -in the Museum is to 
expand into one or more categories of kindred objects. Instead of 
the one model of a Germanic boat from the fifth century, mentioned 
before, we must have three or foiu: rooms filled with reproductions 
of implements, utensils, arms, and with models of mounds and dwel- 
lings, representing conditions of life on Germanic soil from the time 
of the lake-dwellers in Switzerland to the Anglo-Saxon invasion of 
England and the piratic expeditions of the Norsemen. Instead of 
the one figure of a Prankish warrior of the seventh century, we must 
have a comprehensive collection of similar objects, illustrating the 
influence of Roman civilization upon Germany from the time of 
Augustus to the establishment of the Karolingian empire. Instead 
of the two or three mediaeval sarcophagi now in our possession, we 
must have a systematically arranged display of sepulchral monuments 
from the tomb of Henry the Lion at Brunswick to the Mausoleum of 
the Prussian kings at Charlottenburg. Instead of the one Renais- 
sance door from a patrician house at Nuremberg, we must have a 
large array of objects representing the various stages in the develoj)- 
ment of the Germanic house. We must have types, among others, of 
the Frisian, Saxon, Swabian, Bavarian, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian 
farmhouse; models of the mediaeval town hall; models of the 
mediaeval castle ; reproductions of the interiors of houses from the 
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sixteenth century on. We could, for instance, easily reproduce a 
whole story of the Diirer house at Nuremberg, the Elizabeth or the 
Luther room at the Wartburg, part of the interior of the Goethe 
house at Frankfurt, and similar historic rooms which, apart from the 
more personal interest attached to them by the memory of great 
men, would at the same time be miniature illustrations of the domestic 
life of the epochs to which they belonged. We must, in brief, make 
this Museum a comprehensive, yet condensed, historical conspectus 
of the artistic and technical activity of our race. Only when this 
has been accomplished will it truly deserve the name of a Germanic 
Museiun. 

It is clear that, in order to bring about this consummation devoutly 
to be hoped for, two things are necessary : (1) a continuous influx 
either of money or of suitable and representative objects, and (2) a 
large and monumental building, making possible a truly historical 
and at the same time artistic arrangement of the various paits of 
the collection. As to the first point, we may rest assured that the 
magnificent gifts from the German Emperor, the Swiss Government, 
and the Committee of German citizens at Berlin, which either have 
been installed already or shortly are to arrive, will stimulate other 
gifts from many quarters. May we not also hope that a building 
worthy to shelter these precious symbols of the Germanic past will 
be given before long ? 

KUNO FRANCKE, Curator. 



RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — As Dean of Radcliff^ College, I have the honor to submit 
my report for the academic year 1902-03. 

The number of students in actual attendance during the year was 
429, as against 456 during the preceding year. 

Graduate Students 48 

Seniors 67 

Juniors 66 

Sophomores 88 

Freshmen 75 

Special Students ^ 

Total 429 

At Commencement in June, 1903, eighty students, two of whom 
had not been in residence during the year, received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Sixteen students, who had not been registered 
as Seniors, received the degree, and five, who had been so registered, 
failed to receive it. Of the eighty successful candidates, two 
received the degree summa cum Imide; sixteen received it magna 
cum lavde; twenty-five cicm lande. 

Nineteen students received the degree of Master of Arts. Eight 
of the nineteen had taken their first degree at Radclifife ; the others 
represented the following colleges : Acadia University, Colorado 
College, Dalhousie University, Lake Forest University, McGill 
University, Northwestern University, Smith College, University of 
Toronto, Wellesley College, University of Wisconsin. 

Examinations for admission were held in June, 1903, in Cam- 
bridge and New York; in Albany, Bonn (Germany), Brookline, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Exeter (N.H.), Fall River, Louisville (Ky.), 
Lynn, Milton, Osaka (Japan), Philadelphia, Portland (Me.), 
Qaincy, South Byfield, Springfield, Washington (Conn.), Worcester, 
and Youngstown (Ohio). They were also held in September in 
Cambridge. Three hundred and twenty-two candidates presented 
themselves for examination. Thirteen were candidates for admission 
as special students ; fifty-three candidates took part of the examina- 
tion or worked off admission conditions ; one candidate was examined 
for advanced standing ; one hundred and twenty-six took the Pre- 
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liminary Examinations, and one liiindred and twenty-four the Final 
Examinations. Three Postponing candidates were rejected, and two 
did not complete their examinations. , 

The results of the Final Examinations are given in the following 
table : — 

Admitted. Admitted ** Clear.*' Rejected. 

June 108 46 6 

September 8 2 

Total Tie ~8 

Total rejected ... 8 

m 

One hundred and sixteen candidates were admitted as Freshmen 
in 1903, as against eighty-eight in 1902. 

Forty-three Graduate Students registered during the year, twenty- 
seven of whom were from other colleges. Twenty-nine students 
were admitted to thirteen full courses, and thirty-two students to 
sixteen half-courses of the ^^ Courses primarily for Graduates in 
Harvard University open to competent students of Radcliffe College." 

Classical Philology was taken by sixteen students. 

Grerman was taken by five students. 

Germanic Philology was taken by seven students. 

History was taken by two students. 

Government was taken by one student. 

Philosophy was taken by four students. 

Education was taken by seventeen students. 

Music was taken by one student. 

Mathematics was taken by eleven students. 

The number of courses offered in 1902-03 was 171^; they were 
offered by 117 professors and instructors in Harvard University. 

The members of the Academic Board for 1902-03 were : Professors 
Byerly (chairman), Wrfrren, Mark, Wright, Macvane, Hall, von 
Jagemauu, Grandgent, and Kittredge, and the President and the 
Dean of Radcliffe College. 

Bertram Hall has had a happy and prosperous year, and the need 
for a second hall is now apparent. 

The gifts of the year, though not many, have been singularly in- 
teresting. One splendid gift, — a sum of money for what is known 
as a Students' House, — meets a pressing need of Radcliffe College. 
In a college like Radcliffe, where hundreds of young women must 
spend the long hours of the working-day, provision must be made 
for food and rest, for recreation and social intercourse, and a 
building for the purpose is an absolute necessity, in order that 
the dining-rooms and quiet rooms, the rooms for social gather- 
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ings and for the breaks in the day's work may be kept apart from 
the academic building. This was the need of Raddiffe which 
appealed most strongly to Mrs. Agassiz, and, in the autumn of 
1902, her children and grandchildren offered to give Radcliffe Col- 
lege $50,000 for a Students' House, if an equal sum were raised or 
promised before the fifth of December, in order that on that day, her 
eightieth birthday, Mrs. Agassiz might be told that her cherished 
wish^was about to be fulfilled. The Radcliffe Alumnae Association, 
who had already undertaken to raise $100,000 for the purpose, and 
two friends of the College, who had the matter deeply at heart, joined 
forces with the committee, forty-one in number, who took the matter 
in hand ; the work proved a labor of love ; the sum asked for, and 
more, — $116,500, — was given or pledged; the secret from Mrs. 
Agassiz was perfectly kept ; and on her birthday she had the great 
happiness of knowing that her hope would be realized. The build- 
ing is to be called the Elizabeth Agassiz House ; the site has been 
chosen, in the Radcliffe precincts, next to the Gymnasium ; and plans 
have been drawn by Mr. A. W. Longfellow. 

A second gift of great interest is the establishment in Radcliffe 
College, for an experimental period of two years, of a fellowship to be 
called the South End House Fellowship to be devoted to the promo- 
tion of the study of social problems by women. The incumbent is 
to be registered as a graduate, or special, student in Radcliffe College, 
but to reside during eleven months of the year in the South End 
House (Women's Residence) in Boston. She is to be nominated 
each year by the Dean of Radcliffe College and the Professor of 
Sociology in Harvard College, in conference with the Head of the 
South End House and the donor of the Fellowship, Miss Annette P. 
Rogers. The holder of the Fellowship is to devote not less than 
half her working-time to the original investigation of some concrete 
problem of the city-life in Boston. The Fellow for the year 1903-04 
is a Radcliffe graduate, Charlotte Henrietta Price, A.B. 1901. 

A third gift was announced at Commencement, the gift of $2,500 
by the Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, towards a Scholarship to be 
known as the Cantabrigia Scholarship and to be held by preference 
by a resident of Cambridge. This gift from our friends and neigh- 
bors is deeply appreciated. The Cantabrigia Club sets a noble 
example to the Women's Clubs in Massachusetts, many of whom 
have already befriended our students. There is no better service to 
the Commonwealth than to open the way into college to those able 
and deserving young women who cannot work their way as easily as 
men do, and who run the risk of working it at too great a cost. 
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A fourth gift was to the Library, the sum of $909, a sum which 
had been nicely calculated to cover the needs of the Library in books 
for the Classical Department. For this Radcliffe has to thank one 
donor, Edgar Scott. The books in memory of Professor Greenough 
have been purchased and are a great addition to the Library. An 
anonymous giver has added $100 to the Arthur Oilman Book-fund. 
The number of volumes in the Radcliffe Library is now very nearly 
twenty thousand ; they are lodged in a wooden building, many of 
them out of easy reach, and the rooms are overcrowded with students, 
who come to the Library for the legitimate and wholesome purpose 
of study. To the Alumnae and to some of the Associates, as well 
as to the undergraduates, the first need of the College in the way of 
a building is a place to house the books, and to give the students 
ample opportunity to use them. Radcliffe needs only a working- 
library ; it asks for a building to make that working-library available, 
and also for the endowment of such a building. 

But, even before a library building, before a second hall of resi- 
dence, which will soon be indispensable, comes the need of a large 
addition to the endowment fund, — a large unrestricted addition. 
In the Summer of 1903, a large gift was assured to the College, but 
only in the future, and the need of money is felt now by Radcliffe 
as it has never before been felt. 

At the meeting of the Associates in June, 1903, Mrs. Agassiz 
formally withdrew from her position in Radcliffe College, and Le Baron 
Russell Briggs, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in Harvard 
University, was unanimously elected President of Radcliffe College. 
What Mrs. Agassiz has been and is still to Radcliffe College, no one 
needs to say. What Mr. Briggs has been to Harvard College in the 
past, what he will surely be to Radcliffe College in the future, no 
one can know so well as the President of Harvard University. 

AGNES IRWIN, Dean. 
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DEATHS. 



[Persons who died in 1902-03 while holding a University appointmeni.'] 

George Haven, Instractor in Gynaecology. September 27, 1903. 

Hknbt Barker Hill, Professor of Chemistry and Director of the Chemical 

Laboratory. April 6, 1903. 
Arthub Lincoln, Overseer. December 10, 1902. 



RESIGNATIONS. 

Charles Fbedbrick Covert Arknaberg, Assistant in English, to take effect 
September 1, 1903. 

Charles Hamilton Ashton, Instructor in Mathematics, to take effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1903. 

John Washburn Bartol, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. January 26, 1908. 

Albert Francis Blakeslee, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. June 23, 
1903. 

Charles Hebbert Boxmeter, Austin Teaching Fellow in Comparative Path- 
ology. May 11, 1903. 

John Higginson Cabot, 2d, Assistant in History. June 29, 1903. 

Philip Gbeenleaf Cableton, Assistant in English. November 24, 1902. 

John Fihm an Coab, Instructor in German. June 29, 1903. 

Franklin Dexteb, Associate Professor of Anatomy. March 30, 1903. 

Frank Winthbop Draper, Professor of Legal Medicine. May 11, 1903. 

George Lincoln Forrest, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. November 10, 
1902. 

SiNFORD Henry Eisner Freund, Assistant in English, to take e£fect Septem- 
ber 1, 1903. 

Ralph Tract Hale, Assistant in English. June 23, 1903. 

Alphonse Mabin La Mb8l£b, Instructor in French. April 27, 1903. 

Waldo Giffobd Leland, Assistant in History. January 26, 1903. 

Gilbert Simball Meem, Jr., Proctor, to take effect September 1, 1903. 

Hugo Bichabd Meteb, Instructor in Economics. May 26, 1903. 

Chables Whitney Mixteb, Instructor in Economics, to take effect September 
1, 1903. 

Chables Burnham Pobteb, Professor of Clinical Surgery. February 9, 1903. 

Motte Alston Read, Instructor in Physiography. April 27, 1903. 

Asthitb Chables Rounds, Lecturer on NeM- York Practice. January 12, 1903. 

Frank Russell, Instructor in Anthropology. May 11, 1903. 
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Charles Stephen Shauohnbsbt, Instructor in Mathematics and Sorreying, to 

take effect September 1, 1903. 
Crawford Howell Toy, Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature, to take effect 

September 1, 1903. 
Dakiel Lawrence Turner, Instructor in Surveying and Hydraulics. April 

13, 1903. 
Frederick Warren Turner, Assistant in Shopwork, to take effect September 

1, 1903. 
Oliver Fairfield Wadsworth, Williams Professor of Ophthalmology. April 

18, 1908. 
Hbnrt Pickering Walcott, Chairman of the Committee on the University 

Museum. December 29, 1902. 
Kenneth Grant Tremaine Webster, Instructor in English. June 1, 1908. 
Edoar Huidekoper Wells, Assistant in English. November 24, 1902. 
Robert Maximilian Ottomar Wernaer, Instructor in German. April 27, 

1908. 
Frederick Wilket, Steward of the Randall Hall Association, to take effect 

September 1, 1908. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
[ WUhoui limit of time, or for more Hum one year."} 

Abram Piatt Andrew, Assistant Professor of Economics for five years from 
September 1, 1903. March 30, 1903. 

Irving Babbitt, Assistant Professor of French for five years from September 
1, 1902. November 24, 1902. 

Charles Jesse Bullock, Assistant Professor of Economics for five years from 
September 1, 1903. May 11, 1908. 

William Ernest Castle, Assistant Professor of Zoology for five years from 
September 1, 1908. June 1, 1908. 

George Henrt Chase, Tutor in Greek for three years from September 1, 1903. 
March 2, 1903. 

Edwin Francis Gat, Assistant Professor of Economics for five years from 
September 1, 1908. March 30, 1903. 

William Fenwick Harris, Assistant Professor of Greek for five years from 
September 1, 1902. October 27, 1902. 

Hector Jambs Hughes, Assistant Professor of Hydraulics and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing for five years from September 1, 1903. March 80, 1908. 

Thomas Augustus Jaggar, Jr., Assistant Professor of Geology for five years 
from September 1, 1903. March 30, 1903. 

Charles Rockwell Lanman, Wales Professor of Sanskrit. March 28, 1903. 

Gilbert Newton Lewis, Instructor in Chemistry for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1903. January 12, 1903. 

Theodore Ltman, Instructor in Physics from September 1, 1903. May 26, 
1903. 

Dickinson Sergeant Miller, Instructor in Philosophy from September 1, 1903. 
March 30, 1903. 
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Clifford Hersciiel Moore, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin for five 

years from September 1, 1903. March 30, 1903. 
Frbdbriok Law Olmsted, Jr., Charles Eliot Professor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture from September 1, 1903. June 23, 1903. 
William Fooo Osgood, Professor of Mathematics from September 1, 1903. 

March 23, 1903. 
Gborob Washington Pierce, Instructor in Physics from September 1, 1908. 

May 26, 1903. 
Charles Robert Sanger, Director of the -Chemical Laboratory, May 26, 1908; 

Professor of Chemistry from September 1, 1903. June 28, 1908. 
George Santatana, Assistant Professor of Philosophy for five years from 

September 1, 1903. March 30, 1903. 
William Henrt Schofield, Assistant Professor of English for five years from 

September 1, 1902. October 27, 1902. 
Walter Raymond Spalding, Assistant Professor of Music for fire years from 

September 1, 1902. October 27, 1902. 
Henrt Augustus Torre y, Instructor in Chemistry from September 1, 1908. 

June 1, 1903. 
Robert Wheeler Willson, Professor of Astronomy. May 11, 1903. 

[For 1902-03.^ 

Charles Fredkrick Covert Arhnsbrro. Assistant in English. November 10, 
1902. 

Frank Aydelotte, Assistant in English. November 10, 1902. 

Charles Beardsley, Instructor in Economics. November 10, 1902. 

GnsTAVE Edward Behr, Jr., Assistant in Chemistry. September 26, 1902. 

Holland Edward Benedict, Assistant in Chemistry. October 13, 1902. 

Otis Fisher Black, Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory. October 13, 1902. 

Frederic Bonnet, Jr., Assistant in Chemistry. September 26, 1902. 

Paul Gustav Adolph Busse, Assistant in Oerman. November 10, 1902. 

Alfred Munson Butler, Assistant in Chemistry. September 26, 1902. 

Philip Greenleaf Carleton, Instructor in English. November 10, 1902. 

Henry Avery Carlton, Assistant in Chemistry. September 26, 1902. 

Howard Hastings Carroll, Assistant in Mechanical Drawing. October 13, 
1902. 

Charles Emerson Corson, Assistant in Chemistry. October 13, 1902. 

Paul Revere Curtis, Assistant in Mining and Metallurgy. October 27, 1902. 

Abthur Stone Dewing, Assistant in Philosophy. October 27, 1902. 

George Rowland Dodson, Assistant in Philosophy. October 27, 1902. 

Frederic Gerber Dorety, Assistant in Government. November 10, 1902. 

Henry William Dub£e, Instructor in German. October 13, 1902. 

Alfred Edward Ells, Assistant in English. November 10, 1902. 

William Curtis Farabee, Austin Teaching Fellow in Anthropology. Novem- 
ber 10, 1902. 

George Shannon Forbes, Assistant in Chemistry. September 26, 1902. 

Sanford Henry Eisner Freund, Assistant in English. November 10, 1902. 

Henry Brayton Gardner, Lecturer on the Financial History of the United 
States. September 26, 1902. 

Jbsse More Greenman, Instructor in Botany and Assistant at the Gray Her- 
barium. November 10, 1902. 
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Ernst Hermann Paul Grossmann, Instructor in German. October 13, 1902. 

Ralph Tract Hale, Assistant in English. November 10, 1902. 

Adam Leopold Hjlskell, Aastin Teaching Fellow in Engineering. October 

13, 1902. 
Walter Stern Heilborn, Assistant in Government. November 10, 1902. 
Harrt Peters Henderson, Instructor in Mining. March 9, 1903. 
John Philip Hill, Assistant in Government. November 10, 1902. 
Murray Arnold Hines, Assistant in Chemistry. September 26, 1902. 
Prentiss Cheney Hoyt, Instructor in English. November 10, 1902. 
Percy Adams Hutchison, Assistant m Philosophy. October 27, 1902. 
John Perham Hylan, Assistant in Philosophy. October 27, 1902. 
Gordon Ireland, Assistant in Philosophy. October 13, 1902. 
Richard Fay Jackson, Assistant in Chemistry. October 13, 1902. 
Karl Detlev Jessen, Instructor in Gt^rman. October 13, 1902. 
John Robert Johnston, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. October 13, 1902. 
John Frank Langmaid, Assistant in Chemistry. September 26, 1902. 
Kenneth Lamartine Mark, Assistant in Chemistry. September 26, 1902. 
Junius Lathrop Meriam, Assistant in Philosophy. October 27, 1902. 
Frederic William Morrison, Assistant in French. September 26, 1902. 
Horace Henry Morse, Assistant in History. November 10, 1902. 
James Blair Newell, Assistant in History for the second half-year. March 

2, 1903. 
James Sturois Pray, Assistant in Landscape Architecture. October 13, 1902. 
William Richard Ransom, Instructor in Mathematics. October 27, 1902. 
Albin Leal Richards, Instructor in International Law. November 10, 1902. 
Fred Morton Roberts, Assistant in Government. November 10, 1902. 
David Camp Rogers, Assistant in Philosophy. October 27, 1902. 
Arthur Julius Scuoenfuss, Assistant in Mining and Metallurgy. October 87, 

1902. 
Philipp Seiberth, Instructor in German. October 13, 1902. 
Schuyler B Serviss, Assistant in Physics. November 10, 1902. 
Augustus Hunt Shearer, Assistant in History. November 10, 1902. 
Henry Robinson Shipman, Assistant in History. October 13, 1902. 
Philip Sidney Smith, Austin Teaching Fellow in Geology. November 10, 

1902. 
Horace Baxter Stanton, Assistant in English. November 10, 1902. 
Herbert Kino Stockton, Assistant in English. November 10, 1902. 
Henry Lgroy Stone, Assistant in Music. November 10, 1902. 
John Strong Perry Tatlock, Assistant in English. November 10, 1902. 
James Waddell Tupper, Instructor in English. November 10, 1902. 
Robert Palfrey Utter, Assistant in English. November 10, 1902. 
Charleh Ben Van Wie, Assistant in Philosophy. October 27, 1902. 
David Hutton Webster, Austin Teaching Fellow in Economics. October 27, 

1002. 
Edgar IIuidekoper Wells, Instructor in English. November 10, 1902. 
Plumer Wheeler, Assistant in Chemistry. November 10, 1902. 
Harry Oscar Wood, Assistant in Mineralogy and Petrography. September 

26, 1902. 
Arthur Dickinson Wyman, Assistant in Chemistry. September 26, 1902. 
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IForihe Calendar Year 1903,] 
Ctbus Gctbrnsbt Prinolb, Botanical Collector. March 30, 1903. 

[For 1903-04.] 

Cakes Ames, Instructor in Botany. March 30, 1903. 

Charles Frederick Cotert Arbnsbero, Assistant in English. March 30, 
1903. 

Charles Hamilton Ashton, Instructor in Mathematics. May 26, 1903. 

Charles Hamilton Ayrbs, Instructor in Physics. March 30, 1903. 

Newton Samuel Bacon, Assistant in Hygiene. April 13, 1903. 

William Wilson Baker, Instructor in Latin. March 30, 1903. 

Bird Thomas Baldwin, Assistant in Philosophy. April 13, 1903. 

Otis Fisher Black, Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory. March 30, 1903. 

Albert Francis Blakesleb, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. May 11, 
1903. 

Albert Wilhelm Boesche, Instructor in German. April 27, 1903. 

Foster Partridge Bos well, Assistant in Philosophy. April 13, 1903. 

Hebbert Melville Botlston, Assistant in Metallurgy. May 26, 1903. 

Hbnbt Cook Botnton, Instructor in Metallurgy and Metallography. March 

30, 1903. 
Haten Darlinq Brackett, Assistant in History. April 27, 1903. 
Carleton Faircuild Brown, Instructor in English. June 23, 1903. 
Alphonse Brun, Instructor in French. March 30, 1903. 
John Hiooinson Cabot, 2d, Assistant in History. April 13, 1903. 
Antonio Allfrbdo Capotosto, Assistant in Italian. March 30, 1903. 
Edward Capps, Lecturer on the Greek Theatre. March 2, 1903. 
Philip Greenleaf Carleton, Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 
William Richard Castle, Jr., Assistant in English. June 23, 1903. 
Ltman Kenneth Clark, Assistant in GoTernment. April 13, 1903. 
John Firman Coar, Instructor in German. March 30, 1903. 
John Felt Cole, Instructor in Astronomy. March 30, 1903. 
Lbon Jacob Cole, Austin Teaching Fellow in Zoology. March 30, 1903. 
William Morse Cole, Instructor in the Principles of Accounting. March 30, 

1903. 
Frederick Sueppard Conterse, Instructor in Music. May 26, 1903. 
Paul Kevbre Curtis, Assistant in Ore-dressing and Assaying. March 30, 1903. 
Vanderybbr Custis, Assistant in Economics. March 30, 1903. 
Stuart Daooett, Assistant in Economics. March 30, 1903. 
George Henry Danton, Austin Teaching Fellow in German. April 27, 1903. 
Arthur Stone Dbwing, Assistant in Philosophy. April 13, 1903. 
Horatio Willis Dresser, Assistant in Philosophy. April 13, 1903. 
Charles Mathiei; Dumas, Assistant in French. May 26, 1003. 
Bernard Capen Ewer, Assistant in Philosophy. April 13, 1903. 
WiLLLAM Curtis Farabee, Instructor in Anthropology. June 1, 1903. 
BiERRiTT Lyndon Fernald, Instructor in Botany and Assistant at the Her- 
barium. March 30, 1903. 
James Alfred Field, Assistant in Economics. March 30, 1903. 
Richard Thornton Fisher, Instructor in Forestry. June 1, 1903. 
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JoHH Murray Fox, AuBtin Teaching Fellow in Mining and Metallurgy. March 
30, 1903. 

Sanford Henry Eisnbr Frbuio), Assistant in English. March 30, 1903. 

Arthur Bowes Frizbll, Instructor in Mathematics. March 30, 1903. 

Charles Edmund Fryer, Assistant in History. April 13, 1903. 

Andrew Garbutt, Instructor in Modeling. March 30, 1903. 

James Augustus Georob, Assistant in Government. April 13, 1903. 

Jambs Walter Goldthwait, Austin Teaching Fellow in Geology. May 26, 
1903. 

Jesse More Grebnman, Instructor in Botany. June 8, 1903. 

William Mumford Gregory, Assistant in Palaeontology. March 30, 1903. 

Ernst Hermann Paul Grossmann, Instructor in German. March 30, 1903. 

Ralph Tracy Hale, Assistant in English. March 30, 1903. 

Thomas Hall, Jr., Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 

Edward William Hamill, Assistant in German. April 27, 1903. 

Charles Sumner Hamlin, Lecturer on United States Government Service. 
March 23, 1903. 

Lyman Sawin Hapgood, Assistant in Hygiene. April 13, 1903. 

Adam Leopold Haskell, Austin Teaching Fellow in Engineering. March 30, 
1903. 

Henry Harrison Hatnes, Instructor in Semitic Languages. March 9, 1903. 

Lewis Dana Hill, Austin Teaching Fellow in Physics. March 30, 1903. 

Arthur Stedman Hills, Instructor in Elocution. April 27, 1903. 

Murray Arnold Hinkh, Assistant in Quantitative Analysis. May 4, 1903. 

Edwin Bissell Holt, Instructor in Psychology. March 30, 1903. 

Donald Winthrop Howes, Assistant in Mechanical Drawing. March 30, 1903. 

Prentiss Cheney Hoyt, Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 

Edward Vermilye Huntington, Instructor in Mathematics. March 30, 1903. 

Percy Adams Hutchison, Assistant in Philosophy. April 13, 1903. 

John Pbrham Hylan, Assistant in Philosophy. April 13, 1903. 

John George Jack, Instructor in Forestry. June 23, 1903. 

John Robert Johnston, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. June 23, 1903. 

Charles Julius Kullmer, Instructor in German. March 30, 1903. 

Alphonse Marin La Mesl^e, Instructor in French. March 80, 1903. 

John Frank Langmaid, Assistant in Chemistry. June 8, 1908. 

Austin Park Larrabbe, Assistant in Zoology. March 80, 1903. 

RoLLO Lu Verne Lyman, Instructor in English. June 23, 1903. 

William Edward MoClintock, Instructor in Highway Engineering. March 
30, 1903. 

Thomas Calvin McKay, Assistant in Physics. March 30, 1903. 

Roger Bigelow Merriman, Instructor in History. March 30, 1908. 

Hugo Richard Meyer, Lecturer on Economics. May 26, 1903. 

Robert Bell Mich ell, Instructor in Romance Languages. April 13, 1903. 

Charles Wihtney Mixter, Instructor in Economics. March 80, 1903. 

Gilbert Holland Montague, Assistant in Economics. March 80, 1903. 

Sylvanus Griswold Morley, Instructor in Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures. March 30, 1903. 

Horace Henry Morse, Assistant in History. April 13, 1903. 

Harry Wheeler Morse, Instructor in Physics. March 30, 1903. 

Martin Mower, Instructor in Fine Arts. March 30, 1903. 
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William Luther Mowll, Instructor in Architecture. March 2, 1908. 

James Ambrose Moter, Instructor in Descriptive Geometry. March 30, 1903. 

Herman Dudley Murphy, Instructor in Drawing from the Life. March 30, 

1903. 
Arthur BECKwrru Myrick, Austin Teaching Fellow in Romance Languages. 

March 30, 1903. 
JiMBs Blair Newell, Assistant in History. May 11, 1903. 
Arthur Edwin Norton, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing. March 30, 1908. 
Carlbton Eldredoe Notes, Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 
Charles Read Nutter, Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 
Hanns Oertel, Lecturer on Comparatiye Philology. March 2, 1903. 
Balpu Barton Perry, Instructor in Philosophy. March 30, 1903. 
Amon Benton Plowman, Assistant in Botany. March 30, 1903. 
Arthur Pope, Assistant in Fine Arts. March 30, 1903. 

Murray Anthony Potter, Instructor in Romance Languages. March 30, 1903. 
James Sturgis Pray, Instructor in Landscape Architecture. March 2, 1903. 
Hans Hugo Pringsheim, Assistant in Chemistry; lecturer on Industrial 

Chemistry. June 23, 1903. 
Paul Hector Provandie, Assistant in Hygiene. April 13, 1903. 
Herbert Wilbur Rand, Instructor in Zoology. March 30, 1903. 
James Walter Rankin, Assistant in English. June 23, 1903. 
MoTTE Alston Read, Instructor in Physiography. March 30, 1903. 
Thomas Harry Reed, Assistant in Government. April 13, 1903. 
William Howell Reed, Jr., Instructor in German. September 29, 1903. 
Frederick William Reynolds, Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 
Henry Milner Rideoct, Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 
Guy Hall Roberts, Assistant in Government. April 13, 1903. 
David Camp Rogers, Assistant in Philosophy. May 26, 1903. 
Louis Ross, Austin Teaching Fellow in Applied Mechanics. June 29, 1903. 
Frederick William Russe, Austin Teaching Fellow in Organic Chemistry. 

March 30, 1903. 
Arthur William Ryder, Instructor in Indie Philology. March 30, 1903. 
Schuyler B Seryiss, Assistant in Physics. March ::t0, 1903. 
Arthur Bliss Seymour, Assistant at the Cryptogamic Herbarium. September 

29, 1903. 
Arthur Asahel Shurtleff, Instructor in Landscape Architecture. March 30, 

1903. 
Mact Millmore Skinner, Instructor in German. March 30, 1903. 
Grant Smith, Austin Teaching Fellow in Zoology. March 30, 1903. 
Joseph Lindon Smith, Instructor in Freehand Drawing. May 11, 1903. 
Philip Sidney Smith, Instructor in Geology. May 2G, 1903. 
William Brackett Snow, Instructor in Methods of Teacliing French. April 

27, 1903. 
Charles Miner Stearns, Assistant in English. March 30, 1903. 
Joseph Trumbull Stickney, Instructor in Greek. March 23, 1903. 
Frederic Jesup Stimson, Lecturer on Tendencies of American Legislation. 

March 23, 1903. 
Henry Lbbot Stone, Assistant in Music. March 30, 1903. 
Albert Morbt Sturtevant, Instructor in Grerman. March 30, 1903. 
Waltbb Dana Swan, Instructor in Architecture. March 30, 1903. 
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Walter Sheldon Tower, Assistant in Physiography and Meteorology. June 8, 

1903. 
James Waddell Topper, Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 
Frederick Jackson Turner, Lecturer on American History. March 30, 1903. 
Frederick Warren Turner, Assistant in Shopwork. March 30, 1903. 
William Barrett Updegraff, Assistant in Mechanical Drawing. March 30, 

1903. 
Robert Palfrey Utter, Assistant in English. March 30, 1903. 
Frank De Witt Washburn, Assistant in the Arcliitectural Library. March 30, 

1903. 
Hermann Julius Weber, Austin Teaching Fellow in German. June 8, 1903. 
David Button Webster, Austin Teaching Fellow in Economics. May 2G, 

1903. 
Kenneth Grant Tremaine Webster, Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 
Edgar Huidekoper Wells, Instructor in English. March 30, 1903. 
RooKB Clark Wells, Assistant in Physical Chemistry. March 30, 1903. 
Robert Maximilian Ottomar Wbrnaer, Instructor in German. March 30, 

1903. 
Stephen Edgar Whiting, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. March 30, 

1903. 
Arthur Fisher Whittem, Austin Teaching Fellow in Romance Languages. 

March 30, 1903. 
Bbbtel Glidden Willard, Instructor in Elocution. April 27, 1903. 
Jambs Jacob Wolfe, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. May 11, 1903. 
Harbt Oscar Wood, Assistant in Mineralogy and Petrography. April 27, 

1903. 
James IIaughton Woods, Instructor in the Philosophical Systems of India. 

June 8, 1903. 
Chester Whitney Wright, Assistant in Economics. March 30, 1903. 
Bruce Wyman, Lecturer on Jjegal Principles AppUed to Industries. March 30, 

1903. 
Robert Mearns Yerkrs, Instructor in Psychology. March 30, 1903. 



MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 



June 23, 1903 



Richard Cobb. 
Archibald Cary Coolid<;e, 
George Washington Cram. 
John Hays Gardiner. 
Charles Burton Gulick. 
John Goddard Hart. 



Lewis Jerome Johnson. 
Charles Palaciie. 
Charles Pomeroy Parker. 
Robert DeCourcy Ward. 
James Kelsey Whittemore. 
Robert W heeler Willson. 



Byron Satterlee Hurldut, Dean. Jay Backus Woodworth. 

Charles Henry Conrad Wright. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF THE 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

Appointed Ji'ne 29, 1908, ukleh8 otherwise btated. 

Comfort Avery Adams. Frank Lowell Kennedy. 

William Ernest Castle. James Lee Love. 

Eugene Abraham Darling, Sept. 29, Arthur Orlo Norton. 

1903. Charles Robert Sanger. 

John Goddard Hart, Sept. 29, 1903. Nathaniel Southgate Shalbr, Dean. 
Ira Nelson Hollis. Henry Lloyd Smyth. 

Edward Charles Jeffrey. Herbert Langford Warren. 

MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF THE 

GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

June 29, 1903. 



Maxims B6cher. 

William Morris Davis. 

Charles Lorimo Jackson. 

Hans Cabl Gunther von Jagemann. 



George Lyman Kittredge. 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell. 
George Foot Moore. 
Hugo Munsterberg. 



John Henry Wright, Dean. 



PROCTORS. 

[For 1 902-03. ^i 

Horace Forbes Baker. October 27, 1902. 

Charles Bbardsley. March 2, 1903, for the remainder of the academic year. 

Philip Greenleaf Carleton. October 13, 1902. 

Robert Jackson Cram. January 26, 1903. 

Frederic Louis Fischer. September 26, 1902. 

Andrew Marshall. September 26, 1902. 

Guy Murchib. September 26, 1902. 

Arthur William Ryder. September 26, 1902. 

Clinton Homer Scovell. October 13, 1902. 

Roger Clark Wells. October 27, 1902. 

[For 1903-04.] 
Appointed September 29, 1903, unless otherwise stated. 

June 23, 



Bird Thomas Baldwin. 

1903. 
William Lester Barnes. 
Lynn Staley Beals. 
Dwioht St. John Bobb. 
Edward Bowditch, Jr. June 23, 

1903. 
JoBSPH Gabdner Bradley. 
Frbdekick Walton Carpenter. 



Lyman Kennkth Clark. June 23, 

1903. 
William Arnold Colwell. 
Robert Jackson Cram. 
Earl Clement Davis. Divinity Hall, 

June 1, 1903. 
Roger Ernst. June 23, 1903. 
Bernard Capen Ewer. 
James Alfred Field. June 23, 1903. 
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Jame8 Augustus George. 

James Walter Goldthwait. June 

23, 1908. 
Warwick Greene. 
Chester Notes Greenough. 
Donald Gregg. June 23, 1903. 
William George Lee. 
Andrew Marshall. 
Harold Weston Mason. 
Gilbert Simrall Meem, Jr. 



Gilbert Holland Montague. 
Charles Read Nutter. June 23, 1903. 
James Horace Patten. 
Robert William Sawter, Jr. June 23, 

1903. 
Clinton Homer Scovbll. 
Arthur Henry Weed. June 23, 1903. 
Roger Clark Wells. 
Barrett Wendell, Jr. 
Henrt Aaron Yeomans. 



MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINATION PROCTORS, 

November 10, 1902. 



William Lester Barnes. 
Albert Francis Blakeslee. 
Dwight St. John Bobb. 
Frederic Bonnet, Jr. 
Daniel Francis Calhane. 
Frederic Walton Carpenter. 
Howard Hastings Carroll. 
Lyman Kennktii Clark. 
John Felt Cole. 
Aldrich Durant. 
Gkorge Shannon Forbes. 
Charles Edmund Fryer. 
James Augustus George. 
James Walter Goldthwait. 
Lyman Sawin Hapgood. 
John Perham Hylan. 
Gordon Ireland. 
Charles Julius Kullmer. 
Waldo Gifford Leland. 
Maurice Lawrence McCarthy. 



Kenneth Lamartine Mark. 
Leon Carroll Marshall. 
Junius Lathrop Meriam. 
Frederic William Morrison. 
Charles Read Nutter. 
James Horace Patten. 
Amoh William Peters. 
Frederick William Reynolds. 
Augustus Hunt Shearer. 
Grant Smith. 
Philip Sidney Smith. 
Malcolm Enos Stickney. 
William Earle Stillwell. 
Albert Morby Sturteyant. 
Henry Smith Thompson. 
Roger Clark Wells. 
Harry Oscar Wood. 
Arthur Dickinson Wyman. 
Henry Aaron Yeomans. 
Robert Mbarns Yerkbs. 



DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

[ Without limii of time, or for more than one year.'} 

James Hardy Ropes, Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Intei^ 
pretation, March 30, 1903 ; Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature from 
September 1, 1903. September 29, 1908. 



LAW SCHOOL. 
[ Without limit of time, or for more than one year.} 

James Barr Ames, Dane Professor of Law. January 26, 1903. 
Joseph Henry Beale, Jr., Bussey Professor of Law. May 26, 1903. 
Charles Francis Dorr Belden, Assistant Librarian of the Law School from 
September 1, 1902. September 26, 1902. 
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Frederic Louis Fischer, Secretary of the Faculty of Law from September 1, 

1902. September 26, 1902. 

EuGEiTB Warbauoh, Langdell l^ofessor of Law. May 26, 1908. 

Samubl Willutoh, Weld Professor of Law. May 26, 1908. 

Brucb Wtm an, Assistant Professor of Law for five years from September 1, 

1903. April 18, 1903. 

[For 1 902-03. ;\ 

RuFus Wii^LiAM Spraoue, Jr., Lecturer on New York Practice for the re- 
mainder of the academic year. January 12, 1908. 

[For 1903-04.] 

Wallace Brett Donham, Lecturer on Equity. June 8, 1903. 
Frboerick Green, Lecturer on Admiralty. June 8, 1908. 
William Rodman Peabodt, Lecturer on Criminal Law. April 18, 1908. 
Ezra Ripley Thater, Lecturer on Massachusetts Practice. April 18, 1908. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
[ Without limit oftimey or for more than one year.] 

Henry Pickering Bow ditch, George Higginson Professor of Physiology. 

December 29, 1902. 
Edward Hickling Bradford, l*rofe88or of Orthopedic Surgery. March 2, 

1903. 
Herbert Leslie Burrell, Professor of Clinical Surgery. March 2, 1908. 
Walter Bradford Cannon, Assistant Professor of Physiology for five years 

from September 1, 1902. November 24, 1902. 
Charles Harrington, Assistant Professor of Hygiene for five years from 

September 1, 1903. June 1, 1908. 
John Hildreth McCollom, Assistant Professor of Contagious Diseases for 

five years from September 1, 1908. March 9, 1908. 
Maurice Howe Richardson, Professor of Clinical Surgery from September 1, 

1908. March 2, 1908. 

[For 1902-03.] 

George Samuel Amsden, Assistant in Physiology. December 29, 1902. 

Sylvester Judd Beach, Assistant in Physiology. December 29, 1902. 

John Nelson Coolidge, Assistant in Clinical Medicine for the second half- 
year. January 26, 1908. 

Nathaniel Wales Faxon, Assistant in Physiology. December 29, 1902. 

Samuel Stebn Maxwell, Austin Teaching Fellow in Physiology. September 
26, 1902. 

Thomas Ordway, Assistant in Physiology. December 29, 1902. 

Joseph ELersby Pratt, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of Physic. 
October IS, 1902. 

Wilder Tileston, Assistant in Chemistry for the second half-year. January 
12, 1908. 

Joseph Deutsch Weis, Assistant in Bacteriology. October 27, 1902. 
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[For 1903-04,^ 

Seaburt Wells Allen, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 

Carl Lucas Alsbero, Assistant in Physiological Chemistry. June 8, 1903. 

George Sherwin Clarke Badger, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic. June 8, 1903. 

Franklin Greene Balch, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

Henrt Harris Aubrey' Beach, Lecturer on Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

Nathaniel Leander Berry, Jr., Assistant in Bacteriology. June 8, 1903. 

John Bapst Blake, Instructor in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

Elliott Gray Brackett, Assistant in Orthopedics. June 8, 1903. 

John Lewis Bremer, Instructor in Histology and Embryology. June 8, 1903. 

George Washington Wales Brewster, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

William Allen Brooks, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

Herbert Rutherford Brown, Austin Teaching Fellow in Comparatiye Path- 
ology. June 23, 1903. 

Edward Marshall Buckingham, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. June 8, 
1903. 

Charles Shorey Butler, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 

Richard Clarke Cabot, Instructor in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1903. 

David Cheever, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 

Henry Asbury Christian, Instructor in Pathology. June 8, 1903. 

Edmund Wright Clap, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 8, 1903. 

Farrar Cobb, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

Ernest Amory Codman, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

John Matthew Connolly, Assistant in Chemistry. June 8, 1903. 

Algernon Coolidge, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Laryngology. June 8, 1903. 

John Nelson Coolidge, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1903. 

Frederic Jay Cotton, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

Edward Cowles, Clinical Instructor in Mental Diseases. June 8, 1903. 

George Arthur Craigin, Assistant in Pediatrics. June 8, 1903. 

Le Roi Goddard Crandon, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

Eugene Anthony Crockett, Assistant in Otology. June 8, 1903. 

Elbridge Gerry Cutler, Instructor in the Theory and Practice of Physic. 
June 8, 1903. 

John Dane, Assistant in Orthopedics. June 8, 1903. 

Lincoln Davis, Instructor in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 

Thomas Amory De Blois, Clinical Instructor in Laryngology. June 8, 1903. 

Francis Parkman Denny, Assistant in Bacteriology. June 8, 1903. 

James Crowley Donoghue, Assistant in Histology. June 8, 1903. 

Samuel Holmes Durgin, Lecturer on Hygiene. June 8, 1903. 

Edwin Welles Dwight, Instructor in Legal Medicine. June 8, 1903. 

John Wheelock Elliot, Lecturer on Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

Robert Leonard Emerson, Instructor in Physiological Chemistry. June 8, 
1903. 

William Robey Patten Emerson, Assistant in Histology. June 8, 1903. 

Eugene Ellsworth Everett, Assistant in Bacteriology. June 8, 1903. 

John Woodford Farlow, Clinical Instructor in Laryngology. June 8, 1903. 

William Edward Faulkner, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 

Elisha Flagg, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 
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Leo Victor Friedman A s si etant in Obstetrics. June 8, 1903. 

Langdok Frothingham, Austin Teaching Fellow in Bacteriology. June 23, 

1903. 
George Washington Gay, Lecturer on Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
Joel Ernest Goldthwait, Assistant in Orthopedics. June 8, 1903. 
Charles Montraville Green, Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. June 8, 

1903. 
Robert Battey Greenough, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
Philip Hammond, Assistant in Otology. June 8, 1903. 
Francis Bishop Harrington, Lecturer on Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
Henry Hill Haskell, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 8, 1903. 
George Haven, Instructor in Gynaecology. June 8, 1903. 
Henry Fox Hewes, Instructor in Clinical Chemistry. June 8, 1903. 
Frank Albert Higoins, Instructor in Obstetrics. June 8, 1903. 
Hibbert Winslow Hill, Instructor in Bacteriology. June 8, 1908. 
Joshua Clapp Hubbard, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
Edwin Everett Jack, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 8, 1903. 
Henry Jackson, Instructor in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1903. 
Jambs Marsh Jackson, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1903. 
Daniel Fiske Jones, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
James Oscar Jordan, Assistant in Materia Medica. June 8, 1903. 
Elliott Proctor Joslin, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

June 8, 1903. 
Philip Coombs Knapp, Clinical Instructor in Diseases of the Nervous System. 

June 8, 1903. 
Maynard Ladd, Assistant in Pediatrics. June 8, 1903. 

Edward Binney Lane, Clinical Instructor in Mental Diseases. June 8, 1903. 
Frederic Thomas Lewis, Instructor in Histology and Embryology. June 8» 

1903. 
Edwin Allen Locke, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1903. 
Howard Augustus Lothrop, Instructor in Surgerj-. June 8, 1903. 
Robert Williamson Lovktt, Assistant in Orthopedics. June 8, 1903. 
Fred Bates Lund, Assistant in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
George Burgess Magrath, Assistant in Pathology. June 8, 1903. 
Henry Orlando Marcy, Jr., Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 
Samuel Steen Maxwell, Instructor in Physiology. June 8, 1903. 
Samuel Jason Mixter, Lecturer on Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
George Howard Monks, Lecturer on Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
John Lovett Morse, Instructor in Pediatrics. June 8, 1903. 
Harris Peyton Moshek, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 
James Gregory Mumford, Instructor in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
John Cummings Munro, Lecturer on Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
Fred Towsley Mtrphy, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1003. 
Franklin Spilman Newell, Assistant in Obstetrics and in Gynaecology. 

June 8, 1903. 
Edward Hall Nichols, Instructor in Surgical Pathology. June 8, 1903. 
Calvin Gates Page, Assistant in Bacteriology. June 8, 1903. 
Henry Joseph Perry, Assistant in Bacteriology. June 8, 1903. 
Charles Allen Porter, Instructor in Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
Abnbr Post, Instructor in Syphilis. June 8, 1903. 
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Joseph Hersbt Pratt, AsBistant in the Theory and Practice of Physic. June 8, 

1903. 
William Hebbebt Pbescott, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1903. 
Alexander Quackbnboss, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 8, 1903. 
Frank Linden Richardson, Austin Teaching Fellow in Surgery. Jane 23, 

1903. 
William Henry Robet, Jr., Assistant in Bacteriology. June 8, 1903. 
David Daniel Soannell, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 
Frederick Robbbtson Sims, Assistant in Pathology. June 8, 1903. 
Charles Morton Smith, Assistant in Syphilis. June 8, 1903. 
William Henry Smith, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1903. 
Fred Maurice Spalding, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 8, 1903. 
Myles Standish, Instructor in Ophthalmology. June 8, 1903. 
Arthur Kinosbuby Stone, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

June 8, 1903. 
Malcolm Stobeb, Assistant in Gynaecology. June 8, 1903. 
HowABD TowNSEND SwAiN, Assistaut in Obstetrics. June 8, 1903. 
EwiNo TAYT.OB, Austin Teaching Fellow in Histology and Embryology. June 

23, 1903. 
Edwabd Wyllys Taylob, Instructor in Neuropathology. June 8, 1903. 
Paul Thobndike, Instructor in Grenito-Urinary Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
Ebnest Edwabd Tyzzeb, Assistant in Pathology. June 8, 1903. 
Maurice Paul Octave Vejux-Tybodb, Instructor in Pharmacology. June 8, 

1903. 
Hbbman Fbank Vickery, Instructor in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1903. 
Richard Goodwin Wadswobth, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 
David Harold Walker, Assistant in Hygiene. June 8, 1903. 
George Lincoln Walton, Clinical Instructor in Diseases of the Nervous 

System. June 8, 1903. 
George Arthur Waterman, Assistant in Neurology. June 8, 1903. 
Francis Sedgwick Watson, Lecturer on Genito-Urinary Surgery. June 8, 

1903. 
Charles James White, Instructor in Dermatology'. June 8, 1903. 
Franklin Warren White, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

June 8, 1903. 
George Shattuck Whiteside, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1903. 
Charles Francis Withinoton, Instructor in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1903. 
James Homer Wright, Instructor in Pathology. June 8, 1903. 
Ernest Boyen Young, Assistant in Gynaecology. June 8, 1903. 

MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF THE 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

[For 1902-03.] 

OCTOBEB 13, 1902. 

Franklin Dexteb. William Lambebt Richabdson, Dean. 

Charles Montraville Green. Frederick Chbever Shattuck. 

Charles Harrington. John Collins Warren. 

Frahk Burr Mallory. William Fiske Whitney. 

Edward Stickney Wood. 
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[For 1903-04.] 

June 2S, 1903. 

Waltbr Bbadford CAinfON. William Lambert Richardson, Dean. 

Charlrs Montravillb Gbbbn. Frederick Cheever Shattuck. 

Charles Harrington. John Collins Warren. 

Frank Burr Mallort. William Fiske Whitney. 

Edward Sticknet Wood. 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 
[For 1902-03.] 

John Wesley Estabrooks, Instructor in Operatiye Dentistry for the remainder 

of the academic year. March 80, 1903. 
Melyille Forrest Rogers, Instructor in OperatiTe Dentistry. January 12, 

1908. 

[For 1903-04.] 

Lawrence Wills Baker, Assistant in Orthodontia. June 8, 1903. 
Edwin Carter Blaisdell, Instructor in Operatiye Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Frederick Bradley, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
AsHER Harriman St. Clair Chase, Assistant Demonstrator of Mechanical 

Dentistr}'. June 8, 1903. 
Ernest Howard Chute, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
DwiGHT Moses Clapp, Clinical Lecturer on Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Harold DeWitt Cross, Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Horace Ajios Dayis, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Dwight Ward Dickinson, Assistant Demonstrator of Operadve Dentistry. 

June 8, 1903. 
John Dana Dickinson, Clinical Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 

1903. 
John Walker Dickinson, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Forrest Greenwood Eddy, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Arthur Warren Eldred, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Samuel Tuttle Elliott, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
John Irying Esgate, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
John Wesley Estabbooks, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Edwin Liitwood Farrinoton, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 

1903. 
James Austin Fukpey, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Harry Linwood Grant, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Amos Irying Hadley, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Francis Herbert Harding, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Ernest Jewett Hart, Instructor in Extracting and Anaesthesia. June 8, 1903. 
Thomas Bernard Hayden, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Ellis Proctor Holmes, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Elbridge Decosmos King, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
IfARQUis D LiTTiG, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Robert John McMeekin, Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
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Chables Winthkop McPherson, Instmctor in Operative Dentistry. Jane 8, 

1903. 
Elmbr Joseph Mabston, Instmctor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1908. 
Gbobob Howard Monks, Instructor in Surgical Pathology. June 8, 1903. 
Leslie Herbert Natlor, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Habrt Snow Parsons, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Joseph Totten Paul, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Charles Ernest Perkins, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Charles William Rodoers, Assistant in Dental Materia Medica. June 8, 

1903. 
Melville Forrest Rogers, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Harry Benjamin Shuman, Assistant in Oral Surgery. June 8, 1903. 
Henry Carlton Smith, Assistant in Chemistry. June 8, 1903. 
David Frederick Spinney, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
William Daniel Sqijarebrigs, Instructor in Extracting and Anaesthesia. 

June 8, 1903. 
Wilfred Harlow Starratt, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Arthur Henry Stoddard, Clinical Lecturer on Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 

1903. 
Ezra Fletcher Taft, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Edward Wyllys Taylor, Instructor in Neurology. June 8, 1903. 
Evan Parker Wentworth, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 
Julius George William Werner, Clinical Instructor in Operative Dentistry. 

June 8, 1903. 
Robert Whitehill, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1903. 

MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF THE 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 

June 23, 1903. 

Waldo Elias Boardman. William Parker Cooke. 

Chables Albebt Bbackett. Thomas Fillebbown. 

Edwabd Cornelius Brioos. William Barker Hills. 

DwioHT Moses Clapp. William Henry Potter. 

Eugene Hanes Smith, Dean. 

BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 
[For the Calendar Yea^- 1903.'\ 
John Geobge Jack, Lecturer at the Arnold Arboretum. April 13, 1903. 

\_For 1903-04.] 

Fbank Thompson Dillingham, Assistant in Chemistry. April 27, 1903. 
John Hamilton Hobinbtte, Assistant in Agriculture. April 27, 1903. 
Charles Stephen Shauohnessy, Instructor in Mathematics and Surveying. 
April 27, 1903. 
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OBSERVATORY. 
[ Without limit of time, or for more than one year."] 

John Auoustine Dunkb, ABsistant at the Observatory from September 1, 190S. 

November 24, 1902. 
Oliyss Clinton Wendell, Assistant Professor of Astronomy for five years 

from September 1, 1903. 

OTHER APPOINTMENTS. 
[ Without limit of time, or for more than one year.'] 

Alexander Agassiz, Chairman of the Committee on the University Mnsenm 

from September 1, 1902. December 29, 1902. 
BoBBBT LbMotnb Barrbtt, Associate of the University Museum in Greography. 

December 1, 1902. 
Hbbbbbt Haviland Field, Associate of the University Museum in Zoology. 

December 1, 1902. 
KuNO Fbancke, Curator of the Germanic Museum. October 13, 1902. 
Andrew Gray Weeks, Jr., Associate of the University Museum in Zoology. 

December 1, 1902. 
Thomas Auoubtus Jaogar, Jr., Regent from September 1, 1903. September 

29, 1903. 

[For 1903-04.] 

Ltvh Stalbt Bbal8, Auditor of Randall Hall Association. June 23, 1908. 
?RAHon DoHS, Instructor in Gymnastics. March 30, 1903. 

PREACHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

Mat 26, 1903. 

Ltmav Abbott. Henry van Dyke. 

Fbahois Brown. William Wallace Fenn. 

Floyd Williams Tomkins. 

COMMITTEE ON THE REGULATION OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

[For 1902-03.] 
October 13, 1902. 
Faculty Members. 
IxA Nelson Hollis. Horatio Stevens White. 

[For 1903-04.] 

May 26, 1903. 
Faculty Members: Graduate Members: 

Assam Platt Andrew. Norman Williams Binoham, Jr. 

Abohibald Cart Coolidoe. Edward Hall Nichols. 

HoBATio Stbyens White. Thomas Nelson Perkins. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 

NOYBMBXB 24, 1902. 

William Stdrois Bioblow. Abthub Tbaot Cabot. 

John Tbmpleman Coolidob, Jr. 

TRUSTEES OF HARVARD UNION. 

OCTOBBR 13, 1902. 

RoBBRT Bacon. Ira Nblsov Hollis. 

SXPTBMBBR 29, 1908. 

James Jackson Storrow. William Roscob Thatbr. 



I 



ORDINARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1899-1903. 

1890. 1000. 1001. 1901. 1901 

Bachelors of Arts 443 404 457 422 511 

Bachelors of Arts out of course 25 15 26 32 36 

Bachelors of Science 46 59 75 76 101 

Bachelors of Science out of coarse 11 6 4 7 4 

Bachelors of Divinity 2 5 2 5 4 

Bachelors of Divinity oat of course 1 1 

Bachelors of Laws 109 126 136 146 157 

Bachelors of Laws out of coarse 8 8 9 16 6 

Bachelors of Agricaltaral Science 2 5 6 

Doctors of Medicine 108 130 116 130 109 

Doctors of Medicine out of course 1 4 1 3 

Doctors of Dental Medicine 36 33 29 32 27 

Doctors of Dental Medicine out of coarse ... 1 

Doctors of Veterinary Medicine 8 7 6 

Doctors of Veterinary Medicine out of course .10 1 10 

Masters of Arts 118 125 119 110 117 

Masters of Arts out of coarse 6 9 6 10 7 

Masters of Science 6 1 7 8 6 

Blasters of Science out of course 3 1 

Doctors of Philosophy 23 35 29 28 28 

Doctors of Science 1 1 3 1 

Totals 953 964 1031 1033 1125 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1902-03. 

BulletiD : — 

Vol. XXXVm. Geological Series, Vol. V. 

No. 7. River Terraces in New England. By W. M. Davis. 68 pp. 
October, 1902. 

No. 8. The Foraminilera and other Organisms in the Raised Reefs of 
Fiji. By R. L. Sherlock. 19 pp. March, 1903. 
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Vol. XXXIX. 

No. 4. lUibitratioiLs of Odonata: .Vrgia. By Hermann A. Hac^rn. 
With a List and Bibliography of the Siw^cies. By Philip V. Oalvekt. 
2U pp. 2 Plates. Noveinl)er, 1902. 

No. 5. Cmbs from the Maidive Islands. By Maky J. Ratiibun. 
18 pp. 1 Plate. Deceml>er, 1902. 

No. G. Birds and Mammals from Honduras. By Outram BAN<iS. 
21 pp. July, 1903. 

No. 7. ( •arl)onif erous Fishes from the Central Western States. By 
C. R. Eastman. 66 pp. ;"> Plates. July, 1908. 

Vol. XL. 

No. 3. Contributions from the Zoological laboratory. No. 135. The 
Development of the Definitive Feather. By R. M. Strong. 41 pp. 
9 Plates. October, 1902. 

No. 4. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. No. 137. The 
Heredity of Sex. By W. E. Castle. 32 pp. January, 1903. 

No. 5. Contributions from the Zo<>logical Laboratorv. No. 138. The 
Optic Chiasma in Teleosts and its bearing on the Asymmetry of the Heter- 
osanata (Flatfishes). By (r. H. Parker. 24 pp. 1 Plate. January, 
1903. 

No. 6. Contributions from the Zoiilogical Laboratory. No. 141. 
Polyilactylism in Man and the Domestic Animals, with especial Reference 
to Digital Variations in S\vin«». By C. W. Prentiss. 72 pp. 22 Plates. 
April, 1903. 

Vol. XLI. 

No. 1. Birds of the (-ape Region of Lower California. By William 
Brewster. 242 pp. 1 Map. September, 1902. 

Vol. XLH. Geological Series, Vol. VI. 

No. 1. An Excursion to the Plateau Province of Utah and Arizona. 
By \V. M, Davis. 50 pp. 7 Plates. June, 1903. 

No. 2. The Chemical Composition of Limestones from upraised Coral 
Islands, with Notes on their Microscopi(?al Stnictures. By Ernest W. 
Skeats. 76 pp. June, 1903. 

Memoirs : — 

Vol. XXVI. 

Xo. 4. Re|>orts on the Scientific Results of the Expedition to the 
Tropical Pacific, 1899-1900. V. Sharks' Teeth and (Cetacean Bones. 
ByC. R. Eastman. U pp. 3 Plates. June, 190a. 

Vol. XXV HI. 

Reports on the Scientific Result** of the Expedition to the Tropical Pjicilic, 
1899-1900. IV. The Coral Reefs of the Tropical Pjunfic. By .Alexander 
A(}assiz. 3.'J,410 pp. 2.S8 Plates. February, 19o;5. 

Report : — 
1901-02. 82 pp. 2 Plates. Decemljer, 1903. 
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SUNDRY PAYMENTS MADE FROM UNRESTRICTED IN- 
COME, AND FROM THE UNRESTRICTED FUNDS 
CALLED STOCK ACCOUNT AND INSURANCE AND 
GUARANTY FUND, BETWEEN 1826-27 AND 1902-03 
INCLUSIVE. 

AU these payments were made after August 31, 1862^ except f 10,667.20 

paid on account of Dane Hall in 1834-36, and $25,419.17 

paid on account of Obsei'vatory in 1852-53. 

Year. 

Dane Ilall : 

1834-85 Original cost, $10,667.20 

1891-92 Alterations, 4,173.22 

1899-1900 ** (for Harvard Cooperative Society), 2,444.08 $17,284.60 

1852-53 Obscrvatoiy, in excess of subscriptions, . . 25,419.17 

1862-63 A pploton Chapel, " " ** . . 1,406.60 

Rogers Building — Gymnasium : 

1862-63 Cost in excess of gift, $1,584.21 

1882-83 Taken for College uses, scholarship estab- 
lished, 8,180.50 

1901-02 Alterations for Germanic Museum, . . . 399.04 

1902-03 *' ^* " ** ... 1,565.00 6,678.76 

Boylston Hall : 
1862-63 Cost in excess of funds and gifts available, $10,790.72 

1872-75 Alterations in excess of gifts, 11,810.00 

1891-92 '^ Lecture room and organic labo- 
ratory, 8,806.50 

1892-93 '^ Gallery, 449.97 

1895-96 *' Basement laboratory, .... 7,027.09 

1898-99 " 970.14 

1901-02 ** Southerly extension, 85.23 

1902-03 •• " *' 6,205.29 

1902-03 Furnishing *' " 1,417. 61 47,512.55 

1860-70 Harvard and Massachusetts Halls remodelled, 19,966.87 

1871-72 Ilolworthy Hall, roof raised (estimated), . . 3,000.00 

1871-73 Moving Dane Hall and the Steward's (Bur- 
sar's) office, wing of Wadsworth House, 
on account of the building of Matthews 

Hall, 9,210.42 

1874-75 P'ormcr Hospital (Jarvis Street), 3,502.85 

1874-75 Stoni- walks in the College Yard, f4,847.33 

1880-81 Brick and stone walks in the College Yard, . 2,072.64 6,919.97 
1875-77 Grading Jarvis Field, Holmes Field, and the 

Delta, $6,174.94 

1889-90 Grading field for athletics in rear of Divinity 

Hall 964.93 7,139.87 

Amount carried forward, $148,041.55 
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1875-78 

1894-95 
1895-96 
1876-77 
1879-80 



188(Mil 

1892-93 

1894-96 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1899-1900 

1888-89 



1892-94 

1894-95 

1899-1902 

1900-03 

1890-91 

1893-94 

1894-98 

1895-96 

1889-90 
1895-96 

189r>-96 
1896-97 

1898-99 
1899-1900 
1900-01 
1900-01 

1901-02 
1901-03 
1902-03 
1902-03 

1895-96 

1895-1903 

1901-03 



Amount brought forward, $148,041.55 

Gore Hall : 
EzteuHion (excluding interest daring con- 
struction, $6,098.71), $89,012.68 

Alterations, stacks and reading room, . . . 22,239.55 

** and ventilation, 1,2 08.05 112,460.28 

Delta fence, 3,990.00 

Chemical engine, given to City of Cambridge, 3,000.00 

Steam plant, ventilation, plumbing, etc., etc., 
installations : 
University steam plant, plumbing, etc. (est.), $10,000.00 
Plumbing (Mollis, Stoughton, Holworthy), 1,451.19 

Heating entries (dormitories), 678.39 

Shower baths, steam plant improvements, . 955.44 

»* '* ^* *^ »* 15,894.66 

VentUation, 16,174.58 

*« 17,285.21 

Steam plant, addition (Sever), 1,651.67 64,091.14 

Phillips Brooks House, tunnel and steam con- 
nections, 971.20 

Expositions : 

Chicago, World's Fair, $11,856.04 

Atlanta, 1,228.85 

Paris, 1,008.14 

Buffalo, 175.39 14,268 42 

Cases for Semitic collections, 3,000.00 

Lady Mowlson Scholarship re-established, . 5,000.00 

Repayments to Museum of Comp. Zoology, . 29,750.00 

Hemenway Gymnasium, asphalt court, . . . 4,882.36 

Club House (Jarvis Street) : 

Moving to make room for Carey Building, $853.02 

Alterations, 1,556.76 2,409.78 

University Hall : 

Alterations, $859.95 

** 5,981.15 6,841.10 

Bursar's Office — Dane Hall : 

Installation, $748.54 

1,157.69 1,906.23 

Carpenter shoi)8, alterations and additions, . 1,404.78 
Henry C. Warren House, moving and altera- 
tions, 3,368.78 

Moving Nichols House, Kirkland Street, . . 1,570.50 

University Museum, extension, furnishing, . 5,882.98 

Telephone exchange, installation, 1,957.49 

Moving Brimmer window, 1,000.00 

Department debts and annual deficits : 

Lawrence Scientific School, debt, .... $10,473.15 
School of Veterinary Medicine, deficits, . 28,753.66 

'* •* ** debt, . . 20,406.01 59,632.82 

Amount carried forward, $475,429.41 
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Amount brought forward, $475,429.41 

1894-95 Conant Hall, construction, from the income 

thereof, 5,095.58 

1894-95 Perkins Hall, construction, from the income 

thereof, 4,805.43 

1895-1903 Surveys and plans, 4,131.50 

1868-1903 Sewer assessments, 5,415.87 

1868-1903 Sidewalk " 3,367.00 

Foxcroft House : 
1899-1900 Changing rear extension (to make students* 

rooms), $1,235.84 

1901-02 Moving to make room for New Lect. Hall, 2,365.83 3,601.67 

1900-01 Fogg Museum, payment made to restore the 

William Hayes Fogg Fund to $60,000, . 2,829.91 

$604,676.87 



SURPLUSES AND DEFICITS, 1826-27 TO 1902-03. 

Items marked * were carried to the Insurance and Guaranty Fund. AH other 

items were carried to the Stock Account. 
The following surpluses, which are entered in the table, were appropriated in the 

vears of their occurrence : — 

For alterations in Bovlston Hall : — 

1872-73 $1,424.51 

1873-74 4,686.81 

1874-75 4,199.18 $10,310.00 

For alterations in Gore Hall, 1894-95 22,239.55 

For payment, in part, of the debt of the School 

of Veterinary Medicine, 1901-02 10,291.11 

The deficits for 1875-76 and 1877-78 and the surplus for 1876-77 are given as 
they occurred, instead of being dealt with through a suspense account, as 
shown in the Treasurer's Annual Statements. 

The income of the Stock Account for each of the years from 1887-88 to 1890-91, 
inclusive, 1893-94 and 1894-1896, was added to the capital, but was really 
surplus income, in so far as it exceeded any deficit for its year, which was 
mentioned in the Treasurer's Annual Statement. In this table, this income 
is added to the stated surplus of its year, or the balance thereof, after deduct- 
ing the stated deficit, is entered as a surplus. 
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Year. 


Surplus. 


Deficit. 


Year. 


Surplu8. 


Deficit, 


1826-27 . . 




$4,037.22 


Bro't forward, i 


H17,270.92 


$36,039.28 


28 . . 




362.93 


1866-67 . . . 




2,818.28 


29 . . 


. $9,710.74 




68 . . . 




7,080.98 


30 . . 




147.14 


69 . . . 


. 1,877.12 




31 . . . 




4,438.39 


70*) . 
70 / 




f 10,000.00 


32 . . 




92.94 




t 1,612.81 


33. . 


. 2,484.83 




71 . . 




4,614.83 


34 . . 




877.70 


72 . . 




11,444.30 


36 . . 


. 11,786.88 




73 . . . 


. 1,424.61 




36 . . 


. 7,277.81 




74 . . . 


. 4,686.31 




37 . . 


. 2,669.77 




75 . . 


. 4,199.18 




38 . . . 


. 2,648.34 




76. . . 




649.21 


39 . . . 


. 3,365.64 




77 . . 


714.49 




40. . 




774.93 


78 . . 




6.439.93 


41. . . 


. 4,975.76 




79 . . . 


708.99 




42 . . . 




6,222.06 


80 . . 




9,667.27 


43. . . 


. 4,418.01 




81 . . . 




34,469.19 


44 . . . 


. 7,115.53 




82 . . . 




14,738 64 


45 . . 


. 4,687.45 




83 . . . 


. 2,713.27 




46. . . 


846.77 


' 


84. . . 




271.17 


47. . 




389.38 


85 . . . 


. 1,953.43 




48. . . 


234.16 




86 . . . 


2,999.46 




49 . . . 


. 7,284.96 




87 . . . 




7,206.68 


50 . . 


806.68 




88 . . . 


7,387.60 




51 . . 


. 2,872.23 




89 . . . 


. 4,819.25 




52 . . . 


. 6,827.68 




90 . . . 


10,380.13 




53. . . 


. 3,852.49 




91 . . . 


. 4,833.83 




54 . . . 


1,202.18 




92 . . . 




6,432.88 


55 . . . 


. 1,438.03 




93 . . . 




26,181.26 


56 . . . 


1,677.80 




94 . . . 


3,723.08 




57* . . 


. 3,204.90 




95 . . . 


26,648.95 




58* . . 




1,142.71 


96 . . . 




9,426.06 


59* . , 




2,732.87 


97 . . . 




18,870.28 


60* . . 




3,495.29 


98 . . . 




3,846.82 


61* . . 




6,650.42 


99 . . . 




45,348.96 


62* . . 
63* . . 




4,640.43 
1,144.87 


1900 1 . 
1900* ( . 




f 24,971.16 
111,698.36 


64* . . 


328.05 




01* . . 


2.347.91 




66* . . 


12,688.22 




02* . . 


10,291.11 




66* . . 


13,468.62 




03* . . 




40,403.07 


Forward, i 


ni7,270.92 


$36,039.28 


J 


ji208,979.54 $332,620.29 
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HARVARD DINING ASSOCIATION. 



AVKRAGE COST PER MAN PER WEEK. 



1903. 



Sept. and 
Oct. 



Total provisions (except meat, fish, and eggs) . . 

Service 

All other expenses (except meat, fish, and eggs) . . 



$1.20 
.97* 
.49 



Total general board (except meat, fish, and eggs) . [ 2.75* 
Meat, fish, and eggs usi'd • 1.15 



Total regular board 
Extras ordered . . 



3.90 
.44 



Total average board 



$4.34 



* Special attention shoald be caUed to the fact that this includes 
increase of about ten cents per man per week to increase waiters* 
salaries in place of tips; includes pay of increased number of extra 
waiters ; and includes increase in consumption of vegetables and cereals 
over last year's consumption. 



1902. 



Sept. and 
Oct, 



Entire 
Year. 



$1.13 
.83 
.79i 



2.75i 
1.46 

4.20i 
.34 



$4.54i 



$0.84 
.76 



4.24i 
.45 



$4,694 



Exclusiye of tips. 



Under either the old or the new system, the share of general, nearly fixed expenses to be 
borne by each member is increased about thirteen (13) cents per man per week by each decrease 
of one hundred in membership. 



MEMORIAL HALL. 

Monday, November 16, 1903. 

Coupons to be used only for meat, fish, and eggs, as listed on Menu Cards. 

As the tcaltert* aalariet have been raieed to fair eume, and a» taking tipe i» cauee for 
immediate diecharget each member it earnestly asked not to offer tips* 



BREAKFAST. 



Cents. 

Grape Fruit, half 7 

Pears(2) 5 

Bananas (2) 5 

Apples. 

Oatmeal. Rolled Wheat. Force. 

Cream 3 

Comb Honey 5 

Baked Apples 5 



Cents. 
Buckwheat Cakes and Maple Syrup 5 

Scrambled Eggs 6 

Liver and Bacon 7 

Bacon 4 

Baked Potatoes. 
Roll8. Muffins. 
Tea. Coffee. Cocoa. 
Hot Milk. 



MEMORIAL HALL. 
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LUNCH. 

Cents. 

Consomm^ Celery. Comb Honey .... 

Veal Cutlets, Breaded, Tomato Orange Marmalade 

Sauce 11 Preserved Damson. 

Cold Corned Beef 6 Cookies. 

Baked Potatoes. Samp. Tea. Coffee. Cocoa. 

Hulled Com 5 Hot Milk. 



Cents. 
. . 6 
. . 5 



DINNER. 



Cents. 
Mulligatawny. 

Lettuce 6 

Celery 7 

Broiled Sirloin Steak 11 

Roast Fresh Pork, Apple Sauce . . 10 

French Fried and Mashed Potatoes. 

Green Peas. 

Boiled Rice. 

Chocolate Ice-cream. Cake. 

Cheese. Crackers. 

Tea. Coffee. Cocoa. 

Bluepoints on half-shell, dozen . . 20 



Cents. 
Bluepoints on half-shell, half ... 10 
Fried Smelts, Tartar Sauce . . . . 26 
Broiled Spring Chicken, half ... 30 

Fried Frogs' Legs 25 

Bananas (2) 5 

Pears, each 3 

^* two 5 

Grapes, per order 5 

Frozen Pudding 5 

** '* 10 

Camcmbert Cheese, Toasted Crack- 
ers, Black Coffee 15 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION. 



BY SEX. 





1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


Sex. 


Number of 
persons. 


Percent of 
each sex. 


Number of 
persons. 


Per cent, of 
each sex. 


Number of 
persons. 


Percent, of 
each sex. 


Number of 
persons. 


Percent, of 
each sex. 


Men 

Women 


274 

510 


35 
65 


248 
519 


32 

68 


275 
462 


37 ' 
63 ' 

! 


473 
713 


40 
60 


Total 


784 


767 


737 


1,186 





BY DEPARTHENTS OF 



Bnglieh 

Speaking bjuI Rcadin); . 



SpanUli 
RuRtian 
Hiitory 

aTii Gove 

EcononiiuB 

Fij-thology 

Education 

Theor; of Design .... 
Dniwinf; 

Mathematii'B 

T(' aching of Matlirmstica 
Aftronom.v 



Si^rveyintc 

Sliopwork 

Chemintry 

(ieolo)(7 

GfOfp'apliy 

Mineralogy 

PhyiiciJ Education . . 
Total BEGiaTRATlnNa 

Duplicates 

Total Pbrsoks . . . 



* Inclndcd In Ednc 



TABI-K I. 
Illness Report. Percentage of SifiK-OFKS, 





Collpgr. 


Bdcntiac School. rrofcniouL 




iK.^rr.Ur^. *y.. 


Sp. 


-yr. 


..r. 


8 jr. 


4 jr. Sp. L« 

69 i 7i 27 


46 


DiT. 


ISOO-O! 


175 |aio 


197 


150 


133 


172 


106 


75 


50 


lflOl-03 


153 i 137 


132 


9H 


103 


123 


I»6 


125 


74 1 75 1 20 


2rt 


25 


inr)a-03 


IS* 1 194 


1-1 


ICl 


74 


93 


IOC 


IIG 


69 62 1 13 


17 


22 



1LLNER8 REPORT. 

TABLE II. 
Illkess Report, 1902-OS. 



DlWWM. 


B.^ 


Oct. 


Not, 


Dec Ju. 


Feb, 


«„ 


Apr. 


Mv. 


JUK. 


loM. 


AiiprndiciD* 




12 


18 
U3 

U 
67 

34 

29 
78 


6 3 

18j 17 

2: .. 

103 ' 79 

i: 1 

IH i 
9 8 


147 

m 


2^ 

1 

148 

6 

la 

12 
80 
2 
» 
46 
12 
23 
59 
8 
2 
106 

5C 

12 
3S 

67 

n2 


6 

7 

98 
3 
9 
13 
18 
1 
2 
S9 
12 
16 
50 

3 
28 
4 
8 

31 

18 

a 

19 

1 

2 
31 


GS 

10 
ST 

SB 

18 
46 

18 

3 

26 
2 

U 
2 

36 
16 


S 

i 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
8 


36 
114 






109 
3 
R 
6 


886 














Dimrrhoea 




240 


E»r. ofthe 

Eyr, of the 

General Debility , . . 




7 
34 

7 


c 

19 
7 
18 

-S8 

a 

2 

11 

3 

4 


4 
9 

9 

AH 
s 

BB 

a 

I 

64 

4 
B 

4 

39 

10 

6 
36 
33 


4S 
928 
70 


lodigeatioii 

iBiomm. 

Juindice 




So 

8 
1 


483 
19 
19 


L«rTiipIiB 




83 






, 


HiMX-llineoua .... 


.: M 


09 


39 


390 






■ 


10 


9 
S 

I 
23 

1 
6 

29 

2« 

1 




OTenrork 


^ 


57 






U 


SO 








. 






91 
14 
2 


IS 

1 


41 


Skin, of the 

Snnrii-*! 

ToiuillitiB 




61 

877 

201 

6 










Tolmls 


"- 


... 


461 408 


«"« 


737, 439 


SS8 


16 


"" 



Total number ol conialtstioiu 8665 

Call! on Btudenta not foand in (not included in above) 342 

Other oaea not seen by the Medicnl Visitor 2031 
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TABLE III. 
Illness Report as Related to the different Schools. 



Difle&scfl. 


College. 


Scientific. 




• 


• 


1 

• 




1 

10 
28 

1 
234 

7 
22 
27 
67 

4 
15 
58 
11 
34 
126 

4 

4 
111 
7 
9 
4 

93 
1 

18 
9 

• • 

60 

1 
11 

3 

14 

100 

32 

2 

• • 


2 

29 

2 

233 

6 

20 

20 

69 

2 

8 

83 

12 

42 

121 

• • 

87 
9 
7 

• • 

107 

• • 

16 
15 

• • 

46 

• • 

8 

• • 

10 
88 
65 

• • 

3 


8 

9 
20 

1 
149 

3 
17 
16 
46 

• • 

9 

31 

12 

14 

65 

4 

3 

66 

2 

6 

1 

67 

• • 

7 
7 

• • 

26 

2 

10 

2 

12 

74 

48 

1 

1 

721 

420 
171 


4 Sp. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

35 

• • 

5 

1 
9 

• • 

1 
4 
3 
2 

14 
1 
1 

14 
1 

• • 

• • 

7 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

10 

• • 

1 

• • 

3 

m^ 

/ 

3 

• • 

• • 

127 

136 
93 


2 

1 
3 

• • 

40 

• • 

1 

4 

11 

• • 

• • 

9 
6 
9 

15 
1 
4 

17 
2 
2 

• • 

13 
5 
1 

• • 

• • 

2 

1 
2 

• • 

1 
6 

A 

• • 

• • 

160 

151 
106 


3 

1 
2 

• • 

23 
1 
4 
1 
4 

• • 

1 
6 
2 
5 
8 

• • 

2 
9 

• • 

• • 

• • 
6 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 
6 

• • 

• • 

96 

83 
116 


4 

■ • 

2 

• • 

19 

• • 

• • 

2 

• • 

• • 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

• • 

• • 

9 

1 
2 

• • 

3 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

4 
6 
2 

• • 

• • 


Sp. 


• 

OS 


1 

3 

. • 

1 
4 

• • 

• • 

8 
1 
2 

• • 

t 
1 

1 
5 

• • 

3 
2 
2 

• • 

1 
6 
3 

1 


► 
O 

r 

• • 

1 

• • 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 
1 

• • 
2 

* • 
1 


"i 1 


Appendicitis . . 
Bronchitis . . . 
Chicken-pox . . 
Colds, unclassified 
Constipation . . 

Coryza 

Dentistr>' . . . . 
Diarrhoea . . . 
Diphtheria . . . 
Ear, of the . . . 
Eye, of the . . . 
General Debility . 
Headache . . . . 
Indigestion . . . 
Insomnia . . . . 
Jaundice . . . . 
La Grippe . . . 
Laryngitis . . . 
Malaria . . . . 
Measles . . . . 
Miscellaneous . . 

Mumps 

Neuralgia . . . 
Overwork . . . 
Pertussis . . . . 
Pharyngitis . . . 
Pneumonia . . . 
RheumatiRra . . 
Scarlet Fever . . 
Skin, of the . . . 
Surgical . . . . 
Tonsillitis . . . 
Tuberculosis . . 
Typhoid . . . . 


A 
18 

• • 

121 

• • 

11 

8 

29 

1 

3 

24 

12 

12 

51 

3 

5 

65 

• • 

6 

• • 

66 
3 
7 

13 

• • 

17 

• • 

2 

• • 

6 
59 
26 

1 
2 

575 

381 
151 


• • 

1 

• • 

13 

• • 

2 

1 
3 

• • 

• • 

3 
4 

8 
9 

• • 

• • 

7 

• • 

2 

1 
16 

• • 

2 
2 

• • 

2 

• • 

1 
2 
1 
7 
3 

• ■ 

• • 

90 

122 
74 


1 
2 

• • 

14 

1 

• • 

• • 

2 

• • 

2 
5 
3 
6 
3 

• • 

•• 
12 

• • 

• ■ 

4 
.. 
3 

2 
6 

.. 

•• 

• • 

• • 

6 
3 

.. 
.. 


1 

3 
2 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 
1 
2 
1 
13 
1 

• • 

13 

• • 
■ • 

1 
11 

1 
1 
2 

• • 

• • 

1 
2 

• • 

8 

10 
5 

• • 

• • 

83 

640 
13 


2 

1 
2 

• • 

1 


■' 36 

; 114 

7 

885 

18 

82 

80 

j 240 

i 

1 '^^ 
228 

1 '' 

137 
433 
19 
19 
422 
23 
36 

390 

12 

56 

57 

2 

168 

7 

41 

7 

61 

377 

201 

5 

6 


Totals . . . . 

No. of Students. . 
% of *'Sign-off8" 


1117 

. (>08 
184 

1 


1120 

578 
194 


65 

94 
69 


74 

120 
62 


55 

301 
17 


8 

37 
22 
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PAoa 

Academif 8, records of candidates for admission from 14 

Agassiz, Elizabeth Gary, resignation of 36, 304 

Agarisiz House 36, 303 

Appointment Committee 43 

Archaeology and Ethnology 33 

Abi^old Arboretum 28, 230 

Pablications 231 

Arts and Sciences, Faculty of, Dean's report 66 

Appointments 306 

Committees 7 

Courses of instruction 12, 66 

Courses of instruction, numbering of 88 

Salaries 48 

Summer courses 17, 83 

Association of American Universities 160 

Athletic Sports 40 

Footrball 116 

Numbers engaged in the yarious sports 116 

Committee on the Regulation of 116,321 

Bachelor of Arts, degree of, in Graduate School 93, 108, 161 

Three years' residence of candidates for 11, 13 

Bermuda Biological Laboratory 32, 266 

Botanic Garden 28, 226 

Cuban Experiment Station 229 

Botanical Museum 28, 228 

Briggs, Le Baron Russell, elected President of Radcli£fe College ... 36, 304 

Bnssey Estate 26 

BcBSBT Institution, Dean's report 26, 197 

Appointments 320 

CbemittTy, additions to teaching staff in 28 

Chemical Laboratory, Report on 28, 233 

Hill, H. B., death of 6, 233 

New Laboratory 234 

Number of students in laboratory courses 236 

Publications 237 

College Entrance Examination Board 12, 90 

ComparatiTe Medicine, instruction in 26 

Counterpoint, admission examination in 12, 90 

Cryptogamic Herbarium 28 

Death-rate of the University 6 

Deaths 6, 233, 286, 286, 306 

Deficits, 1826-1903 326 

Degrees conferred, 1899-1903 322 

Dental School, Dean's report 24, 193 

Administratiye Board 320 

Admission requirements 24 

Appointments 319 

Charitable service 24, 196 
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PAQI 

Dental School. — Concluded. 

Conrses of instruction 193 

Deficit 196 

Endowment needed 24, 1% 

House of the Good Samaritan, service at 195 

Infirmary 194 

Mechanical Dentistry 195 

Operative Department 194 

Registration statistics 193 

Dexter, Franklin, resignation of 6 

Divinity Hall 19, 155 

Divinity School, Dean's report 19, 154 

Appointments 314 

Colleges and seminaries whence students came 158 

Common-Room in Divinity Hall 155 

Courses of instruction in 1902-03 159 

Dissatisfaction with Bachelor's degree in Divinity . '. 21 

Distribution of electives in different departments 154 

Divinity students taking courses in Arts and Science 156 

Harvard College, relations with 19, 155 

Library 162 

Library building 163 

Non-Divinity students taking Divinity School courses 156 

Registration statistics 157 

Relations with Graduate School 19, 155 

Resort of ministers to 19 

Students who have already begun professional life 157 

Summer School of Theology 158 

Teaching staff 164 

Draper, F. W., resignation of 7 

Enoinekring, Division of 29, 243 

Engineering Journal 243 

Examination Proctors, Board of 314 
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To THE Board op Overseers op Harvard College : — 

The Treasurer of the College submits the Annual Statement 
of the financial affairs of the University, for the year ending 
July 31, 1903, in the usual form. 

The Funds separately invested, with the income thereof, 
are as follows : — 

UNIVERSITY. JiU?mIi&. Inoome. 

George B. Dorr, 

Unirenity Honses and Lands, $115,966.56 $5,044.88 

George Draper, 

Unirenity Houses and Lands, 48,458.50 679.48 

John Cowdin, 

Real Estate, Hajmarket Square, Boston, .... 22,000.00 1,699.82 

John C. Gray, 

Unirersity Houses and Lands, 25,000.00 1,087.56 

Walter Hastings^ 

Real Estate, Sacramento St., Cambridge, .... 20,000.00 1,128.48 

Insurance and Guaranty, 

Unirersity Houses and Lands, 87,885.28 5,754.86 

Real Estate, Lucas St., Boston, 4,000.00 

Joseph Lee, 

UniTersity Houses and Lands, 10,000.00 485.02 

Francis E. Parker, 

University Houses and Lands, 113,817.44 4,951.34 

Mary B. Searle Fund, 

10 shares American Express Co. (sold during year) , 80.00 

Henry Villard (part), 

UniTersity Houses and Lands, 18,209.31 

William F. Weld, 

University Houses and Lands, 100,000.00 4,350.24 

COLLEGE. 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, for Research in Physics, 

625 shares Massachusetts Electric Companies, pref ., 57,500.00 2,500.00 
Eaton Professorship of the Science of Government, 

Mortgages on real estate in New York City, . . . 84,000.00 700.00 

Amounts carried forward, $706,837.04 $28,406.58 
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Amounts brought forward, $706,837.04 $28,406.58 

38 Eliot Norton Fellowship, 

►,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4*8 

C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 14,100.00 600.00 

e Foster Peabody Scholarship, 

000 Mexican Coal & Coke Co. 1st M., S. F. 5*8 

►f 1926, 4,800.00 150.00 

yer Scholarships (part), 

iimoyer Annuity in England (sold during year) , 21 .22 

tian Phillips's Gift, 

1.000 City of Boston S^'s of 1920, 10,000.00 350.00 

orship of Hygiene (part), 

Licy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . 5,000.00 200.00 

{,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4*8 

;C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921 16,681.86 640.00 

ship of the Class of 1883, 

000 Brookline Gas Light Co. Gen*l M. 5's of 1918, 5,000.00 250.00 

p Smith Scholarship, 

000 Metropolitan West Side Elevated R. R. Ex- 

ension M. 4*8 of 1938, 4,700.00 

hton Scholarsliip (part), 

&1 Estate in Dorchester, 1,294.30 

1 Professorship of Sanskrit, 

al Estate, Comhill, Boston, 40,000.00 257.45 

3l Ward's Gift, 

ard's (Bumkin) Island, Boston Harbor, . . . 1.00 

Ames Wells (part), 

000 The Electric Corporation 7*8 of 1992 (sold 

luring year), 85.00 

a1 Estate in Brooklyn, New York, 2,500.00 

shares Walter A . Wood M . & R. Machine Co. , . 550.00 

L. Whitney' Scholarship, 

300 City of Laramie 10-30 6*8 (sold during year) , 89.00 

ecutor of C. L. B. Whitney's will, interest 

»n a loan, which has not been transferred, . . • 27.00 

LIBRARY, 
od Tucker (part), 

Licy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., • . . 5,000.00 200.00 

LAW SCHOOL. 

1 Barr Ames Prize (part), 

rsonal Note, 2,500.00 108.00 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

L and Lucy Ellis (part), 

000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4*8 

C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 26,585.00 1,600.00 

ftl Estate in Boston, 22,500.00 362.29 

9.1 Estate in Eden, Bar Harbor, Maine, .... 10,000.00 

Amounts carried forward, $877,049.19 $33,246.54 



Amonnta bronght forward, $877,049.19 $83,246.54 

George C. Shattuok (part), 

$25,000 Kaiuas City, Fort Scott & Memphis R. R. 
Cons. M. 6*8 of 1928 ($203.70 deducted from in- 
come for sinking premium), 80,092.60 1,296.80 

OBSERVATORY. 
t 

Adrancement of Astronomical Science (1902) (part), 

15 shares Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 9,000.00 875.00 

$3,000 Mortgage Note, 3,000.00 180.00 

5,000 Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, 4,800.00 200.00 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY. 



>art), ^ $54,000 Kansas & Mis- /- 11,512.72 622.82 
(part), > souri R. R. 1st M.5's } 19,218.64 1,038.84 
Cpart), ) of 1922, ( 19,218.64 1,088.84 



Feabody Btlilding (part) , ^ $54,000 Kansas & Mis- (^ 11,512.72 622.82 

Feabody Collection 
Feabody Professor (part). 
Thaw (part) ($8.48 deducted from income for sinking 
premium) , 
$20,000 Girard Point Storage Co. let M. 3^*8 of 1940, 20,318.58 691 .52 



SPECIAL FUNDS. 
Bussey Trust, 

Real Estate, 892,710.18 15,796.42 

Bobert Troup Paine (accumulating) ($174.77 de- 
ducted from income for sinking premiums), 

$38,000 Massachusetts 8il*8 of 1913, 39,519.88 1,185.25 

5,000 " " 1916, 5,271.10 164.15 

3,000 " ** 1938, 3,816.25 95.88 

Fund of the Class of 1834, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 1,000.00 40.00 

Fund of the Class of 1844, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 6,500.00 260.00 

Fund of the Class of 1863, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 8,725.00 149.00 

Charles L. Hancock Bequest (part). 

Real Estate in Chelsea, 410.00 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part). 

Real Estate in Boston, 22,500.00 362.28 

Price Greenleaf. ($915.53 deducted from income 
for sinking premiums.) The total amount of 
this Fund is $788,865.31, which is invested as 
follows : — 
$12,200 Rutland R. R. 6*b of 1902 (paid during year) , 284.68 

8,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. 4*s of 1922, 2,880.00 120.00 

290 shares Northern R. R. (X. H.), 29,290.00 1,740.00 

317 " Boston & Maine R. R., 48 J24.00 2,219.00 

Amounts carried forward, $1,550,051.78 $61,095.97 



46,800.00 


2,880.00 


22,306.27 


1,185.00 


63,190.00 


2,485.00 


2,635.00 


115.00 


4,305.56 


208.00 


428.72 




51,856.04 


1,800.00 


20,703.75 


675.00 


10,000.00 


160.00 


70,644.75 


2,671.05 
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Amounts brought forward, $1,550,051.78 $61,095.97 

Price Greenleef (continued) , 

360 shares Boston & Lowell R. R., 

237 " Fitchburg R. R., preferred, 

856 '' Old Colony " 

23 " N.Y. Central & Hudson RiTerR.R., . 
62 ^^ West End Street Railway, preferred, . 

34 •* Central Vermont R'y, 

707 '* Pennsylrania R. R., 

16 '' Boston Real Estate Trust, 

100 " Paddock Building Trust, 

$70,000 American Bell Telephone Co. 4's of 1908; 
70,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

1st M. 5*s of 1926, 74,328.90 3,81^.78 

24,000 Burl. & Mo. R. R. R. in Neb. non ex. 6's of 

1918, 

43,600 Central Vermont R'y Ist M. 4's of 1920, 
50,000 Chic. June. R'ys & Union Stock Yards 5*8 of 

1915, 

8,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis cons. 

M. 6'8 of 1928, 

60,000 Metropolitan Tel. & Tel. Co. Ist M. 5*s of 

1918, 

25,000 New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 6*s of 1906, . 
34,000 New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
(Michigan Central Collateral) 3i*s of 1998, 
32,000 Northern Paciflo-Great Northern Joint 4's 

(C. B. & Q. collateral) of 1921, . . . 
7,500 PennsyWania R. R. conv. 3i*s of 1912 

(couTerted during year), 

60,000 Union Pacific R.R. Ist M. & L.6. 4*s of 1947, 
60,000 Note of Massachusetts Cotton Mills, . . • 
Cash in City Trust Co., 

Totals, $2,258,023.09 $92,913.82 

The other Funds are invested as a whole. The general 
investments are stated in detail on pages 42, 43, 44, and 45 of 
this report. The usual summary of them, and of their income, 
is as follows : — 

Principal, Principal, 

Inrestmcnts. Aug. 1, 19U2. July 31, 1903. Income. 

Notes, Mortgages, &c., $728,000.00 $1,659,000.00 $55,348.42 

United States Bonds, 462,249.39 7,742.00 

Railroad Bonds, 4,445,544.36 5,270,059.35 209,061.92 

Sundry Bonds, 1,753,980.52 1,623,406.48 74,593.71 

Railroad Stocks, 877,899.91 617,550.17 18,376.00 

Manufacturing and Telephone Stocks, 94,429.54 194,344.64 9,138.67 

Real Estate Trust Stocks, 400,129.72 407,629.72 11,283.50 

AmounU carried foTwaid, . . ^^^^^mM^^^lTV^^^^^^^i^t^ 



24,616.69 


1,088.86 


37,845.00 


1,740.00 


47,000.00 


2,500.00 


9,784.32 


149.75 


49,750.00 


2,500.00 


25,222.65 


1,425.78 


28,412.10 


1,190.00 


19,993.55 


1,280.00 




196.87 


44,625.00 


2,000.00 


50,000.00 


2,218.75 


3,523.01 


43.01 



<l 
tl 

41 

4< 
41 
U 



29,785.51 



68.87 



Principal, 
loTestmento. Aug. 1, 1002. 

AmoontB brought forward, . . $8,262,283.44 

Beal Estate, 2,751,541.92 

Adrances to BUBSey Trust, .... 

'< Cowdin Real Estate, . 

<' Calvin & Luoy Ellis 
Real Estate, .... 

*^ Medical School Under- 
taking, 

" Obserratory, 

•' Sch. of Veterinary Med., 

" Peabody Museum of 
Am. Archaeology and 
Ethnology, 

^^ Botanic Department, . . 

^^ Dining Hall Association, 

<' Randall Hall *< 

'* Classical Publication Fund 
of the Class of 1856, 

" Sundry Accounts, 

« 

Baring Brothers & Company, 
Term Bills due in October, . 
" " overdue, .... 
Cash in Adams Trust Co., . 

»* aty Trust Co., . . 

'* National Union Bank, 

»* Old Boston National Bank, 

« hands of Bursar, 



Principal, 
July 81, 1908. Interest. 

$9,771,990.86 $885,544.22 

2,796,854.66 145,148.70 

59,068.11 1,298.81 

2,152.94 

3.17 
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472,688.60 


485,768.24 


18,214.81 


2,921.85 


8,862.84 


146.09 


14,114.90 




705.76 


2,278.60 


8,128.51 


118.98 


6,307.35 


6,897.98 


265.87 


46,224.69 


44,839.16 


2,087.12 


84,302.27 


33,702.27 


1,715.11 



Totals of general investments. 
Totals of special investments, 

Amounts, . . . . 



963.91 

129.15 

2,893.16 

238,881 .23 

7,766.25 



10,902.78 
96,114.67 
16,976.62 



615.72 
1,391.26 

241,773.03 
10,147.50 
47,260.22 
84.43 
62,090.35 
13,922.86 
21,508.17 



48.20 
396.65 

1,583.22 

1,961.88 
2,698.38 



$11,995,983.12 
2,118,668.78 



$13,606,498.61 $561,910.41 
2,258,023.09 92,913.82 



$14,114,541.85 $16,863,621.70 $664,824.23 



At the meeting of the Corporation, October 26, 1891, it was 

^^ Voted^ that the sum of $23,341.97 being the net gain from sales 
of bonds at a profit, heretofore credited to the account of Raih*oad 
Bond Premiums, be transferred as of July 31, 1891, to a new ac- 
count to be called * Gains and Losses for General Investments,' 
which account shall be credited with all gains and charged with all 
losses hereafter arising from sales of property belonging to the 
general investments. As this account belongs pro rata to all the 
Funds sharing in general investments it is not to be allowed interest 
when its balance is on the credit side nor to be charged with interest 
when its balance is on the debit side." 



The gains arising from the sale during the year of United 
United States Bonds -amounting to ^ft5,ftV\^.?>\,\NxA ^w^xNSw^ 



sale of certain railroad bonds, amounting to $10,039.50, were 
credited to * ' Grains and Losses for General Investments " in 
accordance with the terms of the vote of October 26, 1891. 
The balance to the credit of that account August 1, 1903, was 
$584,450.18. 

The sums of $9,935.55 and $1,302.48 have been deducted 
from the income of aU bonds bought at a premium and held 
respectively as general and special investments, and have been 
applied, as the fair yearly repayment from income, towards 
sinking the whole of these premiums at the maturity of the 
bonds. 

The net income of the general investments has been divided 
at the rate of 4^^ per cent, among the Funds to which they 
belong (excluding ''Gains and Losses for General Invest- 
ments"), aflber allowing special rates to certain temporary 
Funds and balances. The fraction, which was $214.41, has 
been placed as usual to the credit of the University account. 

The rate of income compared with that for 1901-02 shows 
a decrease of twelve one-hundredths of one per cent. 

The following table shows the income available for the 
departments dependent upon the College proper, and the 
expenditures in those departments ; the income and the ex- 
penditure for the Lawrence Scientific School and the College 
being combined in the College account : — 

Interest on Funds for 

University Salaries and Expenses, $51,564.30 

Library Salaries and Expenses (not books) , . . . 28,810.90 

College Salaries and Expenses, 85,334.64 

Gymnasium, and repairs on College buildings, . . none. 

Keceipts from students, 595,869.75 

Sundry receipts, as follows : — 

Gifts for Salaries and Expenses, . . . . $3,610.00 
Use of buildings (not University Houses 

and Lands), 4,120.00 

Sales of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., . . 4,6G7.97 

Sundry receipts and repayments, .... 216.09 12,614.06 $773,693.65 

Expended for 

University Salaries and Expenses, $101,057.78 

Library Salaries and Expenses (not books), .... 46,377.39 

College Expenses, 139,182.25 ' 

College Salaries, 433,410.33 

Amount carried forward, $720,027.75 
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Amount brought forward, $720,027.75 

Gjrmnagium Expenses, 9,734.84 

Expenses on College Public buildings, which are not 

valued in the Treasurer's books, 42,028.61 

Expenses on College Dormitories, which are not valued 

in the Treasurer's books, 26,748.92 

Scholarships, paid by the University, 3,000.00 

Exhibitions and loans, paid by the University, . . . . 1,400.00 

Expenses on account of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, 1,046.70 

Debt of the School of Veterinary Medicine, paid from 

University Funds, 10,114.90 $814,096.72 

Balance, showing the deficit for the year, which has 
been charged to the Insurance and Guaranty Fund, $40,408.07 

The following table shows the results for the years 1902-03 
and 1901-02 in the several Departments of the Uniyersity . 

1902-03. 1901-02. 

Snrpltts. Deficit Sorplos. Deficit. 

Unirersity, College, Lawrence Scientific 

School, and Library, $40,403.07 $12,188.77 

Dirinity School, 14,626.93 9,086.76 

Law School, $31,622.18 41,959.67 

Medical School, 18,868.73 $4,856.62 

Dental School, 2,124.80 6,346.53 

Bnssey Institution, 918.37 348.82 

Museum of Comparative Zoology, . . . 6,336.38 2,625.43 

Observatory, 440.99 5,714.66 

Feabody Museum of American Arch- 
aeology and Ethnology, 844.91 671.30 

School of Veterinary Medicine, .... 1,046.70 1,847.66 

Gi/is have been received during the year as follows : — 

GIFTS TO FORM NEW FUNDS OR TO INCREASE OLD ONES. 

From the estate of Henry L. Pierce, $45,000 additional, on 
account of his unrestricted residuary bequest. 

From the estate of Robert Henry Eddy, $287 additional, 
on account of his unrestricted residuary bequest. 

From the estate of Mrs. Mary R. Searle, securities valued 
at $1,928.75, her unrestricted l)equest in memory of her son, 
Eugene N. Aston, of the Chiss of 1874. 

From the anonymous founder of the Professorship of Hygiene, 
$13,000 in cash, and securities valued at $7,968.66, to be added 
to the fund of that professorship. 
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From Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Robinson, $200,000, to be added 
to the Nelson Robinson Jr. Fund, which was established by 
them. 

From the estate of David Ames Wells, $3,990.15 in cash, 
and real estate valued at $2,500, additional, on account of his 
residuary bequest for establishing a prize and publication fund. 

From the estate of Henry W. Wales, his bequest of $40,000, 
the income thereof to be used ** for the support of a Professor 
of the Sanskrit Language, and in the purchase of Books or 
Manuscripts in that department." 

For the establishment of a Fund in memory of the late 
Edwin L. Godkin, the income thereof to be used in pro- 
viding for the delivery and publication of lectures upon 
** The Essentials of Free Government and the Duties of the 
Citizen,** or upon some part of that subject, such lectures to be 
called "The Godkin Lectures,** $12,050, from 



Charles Francis Adams. 

Alexander Agassiz. 

Charles Bonaparte. 

James Bryce. 

George Bumham, Jr. 

John L. Cadwalader. 

Andrew Carnegie. 

J. Bonham Carter. 

James C. Carter. 

Joseph H. Choate. 

Clemence II. Crafts. 

J. M. Crafts. 

R. J. Cross. 

W. Bayard Cutting. 

Samuel B. Dana. 

W. E. and the late Mrs. Sara 

Sedgwick Darwin. 
Miss Louise Dawson. 
Eugene Delano. 
A. V. Dicey. 
W. E. Dodge. 
Charles W. Eliot. 
Frederic B. ElUott. 
Theo. W. Ely. 
Charles S. Faircliild. 
Frederick de P. Foster. 
Austen G. Fox. 
Wendell P. Garripon. 
Richard Watson (Wilder. 



Mrs. D. C. Gilman. 

Miss Alice Gilman. 

Geo. M. Gould. 

John C. Gray. 

John Clinton Gray. 

Augustus Hemenway. 

James J. Iligginson. 

Henry Holt. 

Miss Gertrude L. Hoyt. 

W. R. Huntington. 

Henry James. 

William James. 

Henry La Barre Jayne. 

Alfred R. KimbaU. 

Mrs. H. Kuhn. 

Joseph Larocque. 

John Howard Latham. 

Henry C. Lea. 

Lewis Cass Ledyard. 

James Lowndes. 

Misses Lyon. 

Charles McBumey. 

Charles F. McKim. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles MacVeagb. 

Wayne MacVeagh. 

Mrs. John Markoe. 

Charles II. Marshall. 

Cord Meyer. 

S. Weir MitcheU. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan. Mr. and Mrs. Philip Schuyler. 

John W. T. Nichols. A. 6. Sedgwick. 

Charles £. Norton. Frederick Sheldon. 

A. D. Noyes. Francis Lynde Stetson. 

Leonard £. Opdycke. Anson Phelps Stokes. 

Wm. J. Palmer. Moorfield Storey. 

J. Rodman Paul. F. K. Storgis. 

George Foster Peabody. Mr. and Mrs. J. Kennedy Todd. 

Albert Pell. Mr. and Mrs. Merritt Trimble. 

Mrs. Alfred Pell. Mrs. and Miss Tuckerman. 

Wm. M. Polk. Harold G. Villaid. 

Heniy C. Potter. Mrs. Henry Villard. 

George Pntnam. Oswald Garrison Villard. 

F. W. Rhinelander. Samnel G. Ward. 

James F. Rhodes. Sidney Webster. 

Mrs. Wm. B. Rice. Horace White. 

J. G. Rosengarten. Mrs. Henry Whitman. 

Mrs. Abraham B. Sands. William C. Whitney. 

Henry M. Sands. F. W. Whitridge. 

Georgina Schuyler. Stuart Wood. 

Louisa Lee Schuyler. Sarah C. Woolsey. 

From the estate of Robert Charles Billings, $65,000, awarded 
by the surviving executors of Mr. Billings's will for the follow- 
ing purposes : $50,000 to be called the Robert Charles Billings 
Fund, the income only to be used for the care of poor sick stu- 
dents under treatment at the Stillman Infirmary ; and $15,000 
to be called the Robert Charles Billings Fund for the Gray 
Herbarium, the income only to be used for the purposes of the 
said Gray Herbarium. 

From the estate of Dorman B. Eaton, $16,553.18 in cash, 
and securities valued at $84,000, in full payment of Mr. Eaton's 
bequest of $100,000 for establishing a professorship of the Sci- 
ence of Government, with accmed income thereon. 

From the estate of George W. Dillaway, $5,000, his bequest 
for the support of a ** fellowship of one year's duration in favor 
of the graduate from year to year who passes his examination 
with highest honor in Modern History." 

From William Watson Goodwin, $500, to be added to the 
fund of $7,000 previously given by him for the endowment of 
the Charles Haven Goodwin Scholarship. 

From George Foster Peabody, securities valued at $4,800, 
for establishing in connection with the graduation of his nephew, 
Charles Samuel Peabody, of the Class of 1902, a scholarship in 
the Graduate School, * ' the scholar to be nominated by the 
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Chancellor of the University of Georgia from among the 
recent graduates of that institution." 

From Mrs. John Markoe, $5,000, for establishing the Markoe 
Scholarship in Harvard College. 

From the estate of Mrs. Frederic L. Ames, $50,000, the in- 
come thereof to be " expended for the maintenance and support 
of any of the poor and meritorious students in said College." 

From the Harvard Club of Chicago, securities valued at 
$4,700, for establishing the Dunlap Smith Scholarship, Ihe 
income thereof to be given to some meritorious student in 
the undergraduate department of Harvard College, or the 
Lawrence Scientific School. 

From the estate of Charles L. B. Whitney, securities valued 
at $7,798.63, on account of his bequest for the purpose of 
founding the Mary L. Whitney Scholarship for the benefit of 
** some needy member of the Freshman Class." 

From Mrs. David P. Kimball, $25,000, for establishing the 
Bertram Kimball Fund, <' to be used for aiding poor students 
of either sex studying under the direction of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences." 

From Charles J. Hughes, Jr., $500, to be used as a Loan 
Fund for the benefit of students in the Law School. 

For the Medical School Undertaking (in addition to gifts, 
amounting to $162,250, which are separately entered among 
** Gifts for Immediate Use ") , as follows : — 

From John D. Rockefeller, $527,450.70 additional, on account 
of his offer of $1,000,000 for new buildings and endow- 
ments. 

From the estate of Robert Charles BiUings, $7,500, the final 
payment on account of his imrestricted residuary bequest, 
which has been applied by the Corporation to the Medical 
School Undertaking. 

From Frederick C. Shattuck, $12,500, the final payment on 
account of his offer of $25,000, to be added to the en- 
dowment of the Shattuck Professorship of Pathological 
Anatomy. 

From Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck, $12,500, the final payment 
on account of her offer of $25,000, to be added to the 
endowment of the Jackson Professorship of Clinical Medi- 
cine. 
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From Geoige F. Fabyan, $25,000, to be added to his gift of 
$100,000 for the endowment of the George Fabyan Pro- 
fessorship of Comparative Pathology. 

From James Stillman, $100,000, for the endowment of the 
James Stillman Professorship of Comparative Anatomy. 

From the estate of Miss Ellen Osborne Proctor, $50,000, her 
bequest for establishing the " Proctor Fmid for the Study 
of Chronic Diseases." 

From Mrs. Arthur W. Blake, $500, to be added to the F. B. 
Greenough Fund for Surgical Kesearch. 

From the estate of Robert Treat Paine, $374.21 additional, 
on account of his residuary bequest for the Observatory. 

For the Arnold Arboretum Fund, from 

Caleb Chase $100 Amoant brought forward . . $1,775 

Henry P. Cnrtis 10 Francis Shaw 100 

A. F. Ettabrook 1,000 A. Shaman 100 

Harold C. Ernst 20 Francis Skinner 2,000 

Robert H. Gardiner 25 H. M. Whitney 2,500 

B. F. Keith . t 120 



Biassachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture 500 

Amount carried forward . . $1,775 



$6,475 



From Miss Agathe Schurz and Miss Marianne Schurz, 
$3,000, for establishing, as of March 5, 1903, in memory 
of their brother, the Herbert Schurz Memorial Free Bed 
Fund, the income thereof to be used for defraying the 
expenses of needy students at the Stillman Infirmary. 

TJie total amount of these giJU for capital account is 
f 1^340 ^876, 28 y as is also staled on page 34 of this report. 

GIFTS FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 

From James Ford Rhodes, $1,000, for instruction in the 
Department of History. 

From James H. Hyde, $24.08, for the French Department 
Library. 

From F. C. de Sumichrast, $27.40, for making lantern slides 
for use in the Department of French. 

From an anonymous giver, $50, for certain printing for 
Botany 1. 
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For the Botanic Garden, from 

Anonymoas 9250 

AnonTinoas 1,000 

$1,250 

Through Charles R. Lanman, twelve gifts amounting to 
$800, for a Travelling Fellowship in Indie Philology for 
1902-03 and 1903-04. 

Through W. L. Putnam, $200, for continuing the subscrip- 
tion to the Transactions of the American Mathematical Society 
for the further term of two years. 

For the Gray Herbarium, from 



R. L. Agaasiz $10 

J. B. Ames 10 

Anonymous 3,000 

Anonymous 750 

Anonymous 500 

Anonymous 50 

Anonymous 25 

Anonymous 10 

Howard F. Arnold 25 

Miss Mary F. Bartlett 25 

Walter C. Baylies 10 



Mrs. Arthur W. Blake 
Wmiam F. Blake . . 
Miss M. E. Blatchford 
Charles F. Bowditch 
James C Braman . . 
Mrs. J. L. Bremer . . 
William Brewster . . . 
Addison Brown • . . . 
Stephen Bnllard . . . 
E. S. C 



... 10 

... 10 

... 10 

... 10 

... 5 

... 10 

... 10 

... 10 

... 10 

... 20 

H. D. Chapin 10 

... 10 

... 10 

... 10 

... 10 

... 10 



Charles F. Choate . 
Miss Cora H. Clarke 
Miss Helen CoUamore 
Mrs. C. A. Cummings 
Charles F. Curtis . . 



Henry F. Curtis 10 

Louis Curtis 

Miss Elizabeth E. Dana .... 

Samuel B. Dana 

Nathan H. Daniels 

Frank A. Day 

Walter Deane 

Amount carried forward . . $4,670 



10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
15 



Amount brought forwaid . . $4,670 



Mrs. Lewis S. Dixon 
Edward S. Dodge . . 
Mrs. Samuel Eliot . 
Mrs. J. W. EUiot . . 
William Endicott . . 



. 10 

25 

. 10 

10 

25 

William Endicott, Jr 50 

. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
5 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
10 
. 10 
. 10 
10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
5 
. 10 
. 10 
. 25 



Charles F. Fairbanks . . . 
Mrs. W. Scott Fits . . . . 

S. W. Fletcher 

Miss Amy Folsom .... 
Mrs. W. H. Forbes . . . . 
Francis C. Foster . . . . 
Mrs. Francis C. Foster • . 
Miss C. A. French . . . . 
Charles W. Gralloupe . . . 
Robert H. Gardiner . . . . 
George A. G^ddard • . . . 
Miss A. M. Goodwin . . . 

Francis C. Gray 

Mrs. F. T. Gray 

Mrs. H. S. Grew 

George W. Hammond . . . 
Mrs. George W. Hammond 

E. B. Haskell 

Augustus Hemenway . . . 
Mrs. Augustus Hemenway . 
Miss Clara Hemenway . . . 
Miss Annie P. Henchman . 
J. P. B. Henshaw .... 

T. W. Higginson 

Robert C. Hooper 

Mrs. R. C. Hooper .... 

Miss Katharine Horsf ord . . 

Amount carried forward . 



$5,075 



tbronghtfonrud . . tG,0T6 

1 UonghtoD 10 

Howe 10 

onneireU 10 

oneirelt 10 



r. Jenki . . . 

',. JohiMon . . . 

Kimball . . . . 

>. KimbaU . . . 

Kjmball . . ■ 

. Kimball, Jr. . 

.. Kimbftll . . . 

.Lee 

(^ Under . . 

f E. Lodge . . 

P. LoTing . . . 

w P. Loring . . 

iim C. Loiing . 

i. Mnnroe . . . 
H. Norcroci 

NoTcroti . . > 



7 L. Otgood .... 10 

rietu F«ge fi 

. Parkman 10 

Peabody 10 

body 750 

:. Peabody 10 

. Phuupi 10 

kering 10 

7 Pickering 10 



PrenderguC . . . . 
Lbeth C. Palnam . . 
carried forward . 



«C,280 



Amount bnntghtforwafd . . H.SSO 

George Patoam ID 

Edward L. Band 10 

Mill Sarab E. Read 10 

Hrt. William Howell Reed . . 10 

Gearge B. Hichatde 10 

Deoman W. liou S 

Mra. M. D. Ron 10 

Mn. Waldo O. Ron 10 

J. B. RoUiwell 10 

Mm. R. S. HoiieU 10 

Timothy F. Sawyer 10 

George O. Sean ,10 

Mn. K. W. Sear* 10 

Mn. P. H. Sean 10 

Franda Shaw 10 

H». G. H. Shaw 20 

Mn. Quinty A. Shaw 60 

David N SkillingB 10 

F. I' Sproniue 10 

I. Homer Sweetspr 10 

8. Lothrop Thorndike 10 

HiM Cornelia Warrea 10 

8. D. Warren 10 

B. H. Wation 10 

Frank G. Webiter 10 

Mn. Frank G. Wetwter .... 10 

Mm. Cliark'B W Welch .... 10 

ronrad Weaselhoeft S 

Mn. C. T. White 10 

George R. White 7B0 

8 A. W'hiiing 10 

George Wigplesworth 10 

Miw Adelia C. Williaoii .... 10 

John D WilliaiDB ' 10 

Ralph B. WUlUmt 100 

Samuel II, Winklty 10 

Mrs. KogerWolcott 10 

Edwards. Wood 10 

Mn. Charlotte P. Woodman . . 10 

MiM Maiy Woodman 10 

John G. Wright 10 

»T,seo 



A. L. Cross, $39.52, towards the cost of printing 
. of Harvard Historical Studies. 

James J. Storrow, $3,000, for electrical apparatas 
Department of Engineering. 

Mrs. Charles H. Eaton, $100, to be expended onder 
ction of Assistant Professor Sabine. 
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For a course of six lectures in Philosophy, from 

James M. Barnard $100 

Mary Pntnam Jacob! 100 

William James 175 

A. Marquand 25 

John T. Morse, Jr 150 

Edward C. Pickering 50 

$600 

For the building of Emerson Hall, from 



Edwin H. Abbot $500 

Ai^on 2 

Anonjmoos 50,000 

Anonymous 1 

Francis R. Appleton 25 

Chester H. Arnold 5 

Frederick F. Ayer 100 

" B " 10 

Mrs. C. E. Bacon 10 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barnard . 500 

WUliam S. Bigelow 1,000 

Miss Elizabeth Bradford ... 25 

Lawrence G. Brooks 2 

Franfis Bullard 500 

Stephen BuUard 200 

Mrs. William S. Bullard ... 300 

J. Eliot Cabot 2,500 

Mrs. Louis Cabot 500 

Richard B. Carter 5 

John J. Chapman 200 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Lincoln Chase 5 

Stephen Chase 10 

J. H. Clark 100 

Class of '67, member of . . . 250 
Mrs. Mary N. Colvin and \ 
Mrs. Delafield J 

Mrs. A. Coolidge 10 

Miss Grace G. Cowing .... 10 

Joshua Crane 10 

John Crosby 10 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Cummings 250 

Charles P. Curtis 500 

Mrs. G. S. Curtis 16 

S. Newton Cutler 25 

R. H. Dana 1,000 

Thomas Dawes 20 

Smith O. Dexter 1 

Miss Louise Diman 5 



Amount brought forward . $58,631 

George B. Dorr 1,000 

Miss Julia M. Dutton 25 

**E" 50 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Eliot 200 
Emersonians of Englewood, N.J. 10 

"Euphorion" 60 

Mrs. Glendower Evans .... 25 

Mrs. James T. Fields 25 

Henry Wilder Foote 50 

Mrs. W. H. Forbes 10,000 

J. Geddes, Jr 2 

All)ert Gehring 200 

Miss Amelia M. Goodwin ... 50 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Goodwin 100 

Greorge A . Gordon 50 

Francis C. Gray 100 

Ira E. Gray . 100 

George Walton Green .... 10 

C. E. Guild, Jr 15 

Mrs. George S. Hale 15 

Edward Harding 5 

W. T. Harris 100 

Mrs. Jacob H. Hecht .... 100 
F. H. and C. A. Hedge .... 50 
Mrs. Charles R. Hemenway . . 200 

Henry L. Higginaon 250 

Thomas Wentworth Higginaon 5 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Hill ... 100 

Charles F. Hinkle 10 

Ethel Whitney Holbrook ... 25 

HeniyHolt 100 

10 
25 
25 
10 
5 
5 



H. H. Home 

Joseph Howland Hunt . . 
'*In Memoriam" . . . . 
Miss Marian C. Jackson . 

William James 

Miss Elizabeth C. Jenkins 



Amount carried forward . . 58,631 Amount carried forward . $71,788 
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broQght forward . $71,788 

. Keith 6 

imedy 20 

lah Parker Kimball . 50 

. Lane 5 

!jawrence 26 

pbine Lazarus ... 25 

7 Lee 10,000 

e 10,000 

. I.K>e8er 200 

hen Loines 25 

sa P. Loring .... 150 

f Emerson " . . . . 2 

ard Lowell 10 

giana Lowell .... 10 

iOwell 100 

or Lyman 10 

Lyman 6,000 

man 50 

yons 6 

rant McCurdy .... 6 

I McFayden .... 5 
ly P. Mason .... 10,000 
rs. Daniel Merriman . 100 

ices R. Morse .... 26 

uel T. Morse .... 200 

nsterberg 100 

H. Norcross .... 260 

Norton 10 

10 

reat Paine 100 

Palmer 5 

. Palmer 100 

I. Francis 6. Peabody . 100 

erkins 25 

1 C. Phillips .... 100 

igree 500 

ter 25 

ntnam 260 

rge Putnam 100 

l^tnam 26 

jed 26 



Amount brought forward $109,485 

J. H. Khoades, Jr 10 

R. C. Robbins 1,000 

S. W. Rodman 20 

James H. Ropes 5 

William Ladd Ropes .... 5 

Selwyn A.Russell 10 

C. W. S 20 

Edward T. Sanford .... 10 

Mrs. F. B. Sawin 1 

Miss Annie L. Sears .... 25 

Miss Mary P. Sears .... 25 

Miss Emily Sever 25 

Mrs. 6. H. Shaw 250 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw . . . 1,000 

Miss Olive Simes 15 

Mr. and Mrs. William Simes 100 

Miss Elizabeth R. Sinunons . 25 

L. Sprague 5 

Mrs. C. W. Stone 5 

Miss Elsa W. Stone .... 5 

James J. Storrow 250 

Miss Anna S. Tapley ... 50 

Willis Tew 25 

Mrs. Bayard Thayer .... 600 

James Bradley Thayer . . . 100 

Mrs. James B. Thayer . . . 100 

Washington B. Thomas . . 1,000 

A. A. Vaughan 15 

''W" 5 

Mrs. Oliver F. Wadsworth . 10 

Samuel G. Ward 1,000 

Henry B. Washburn .... 2 

George F. Weld 6 

Miss Susan J. Wentworth . 100 

W. A. White 100 

George Wigglesworth . . . 100 

Miss Ann Bent Winsor ... 10 

Herbert H. Yeames .... 2 



t carried forward . $109,486 



$115,420 
Interest on deposit 176.75 

$116,595.75 



I George Foster Peabody, $5,000, «• for plantation of 

within the fence and about the buildings of the College 

This gift was made in connection with the graduation 

Peabody's nephew, Charles Samuel Peabody, of the 

f 1902. 
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From Arthur T. Lyman, $500, for making extra charts and 
maps for the Department of Economics. 

From an anonymous giver, $2,500, to be expended under 
the direction of Professor Peabody for the Department of the 
Ethics of the Social Questions. 

For the Bermuda Biological Station for Research, from 

Harris Kennedy $50 

Theodore Lyman 300 

Nathaniel C. Nash 160 

John E. Thayer 600 

$1,000 

For research work in Experimental Phonetics, from 

Alfred Bowditch $10 Amount broaght forward . . . |75 

C. P. Bowditch 10 Elliot C. Lee 10 

Francis Blake 10 Francis C. Lowell 5 

8. Eliot Guild 6 John T. Morse 10 

Augustas Hemenway 10 Francis Shaw 10 

F. L. Higginson 10 James J. Storrow 10 

H. L. Higginson 10 A. C. White 5 

G. M. Lane 10 1^ 

Amount carried forward .... $76 

For the South End House Fellowship, from 

E. W. Grew $25 

Randolph C. Grew 100 

Arthur T. Lyman 25 

Herbert Lyman 20 

Reginald C Robbins 50 

$220 

From Mrs. C. M. Barnard, $600, her twentieth yearly gift 
for the Warren H. Cud worth Scholarships. 

From an anonymous giver, $350, for the Ricardo Prize 
Scholarship for 1903-04. 

From an anonymous giver, $100, to be used in the same way 
as the income of scholarship funds is used. 

From the Dante Society, $100, for a Dante Prize; and 
$150, for the purchase of books for the Dante collection in 
the College Library. 

From Alain C. White, $250, for the purchase of books 
for the Dante collection in the College Library. 
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From Archibald Gary Coolidge, $1,250, for the purchase of 
books for the College Library. 

From Harold J. Coolidge, $50, his third annual gift for 
the purchase of books on the Chinese question, for the College 
Library. 

For the purchase of early editions of the printed Bible, from 



James Barr Ames $25 

Henrj W. Cumungham .... 10 

George Dexter 25 

J. H. Gardiner 20 

Edwin Ginn 25 

George Lyman Kittredge .... 5 

Kobert M. Lawrence 6 

William Lawrence 25 

Francis C. Lowell 20 

Amount carried forward . . . $160 



Amount brought forward 
Albert Matthews .... 
Mrs. F. L. W. Richardson 
Mrs. Charles F. Sprague 
Charles Thomdike . . . 
George Francis Weld . . 

Alain C. White 

Gteorge Wigglesworth . . 
The Department of English 



$160 

20 

25 

100 

25 

5 

25 

25 

8.81 

$398.81 



For the purchase of books in English literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for the College Library, 
additional, from 

Francis R. Appleton ' . . $250 

George Baty Blake 25 

W. Kirkpatrick Brice 25 

W. Amory Gardner 100 

A. A. Sprague 25 

Ralph B. WilUams 10 

$435 

From John Drew, $1,000, for the purchase of a collection 
of books on the history of the stage, formerly belonging to 
Robert W. Lowe, dramatic critic and bibliographer. 

From Mrs. Louis Bettmann, in memory of her son, Milton 
Bettmann, of the Class of 1897, $300, for the purchase of books 
for the College Library. 

From Ernest L. Gay, $28.80, for the purchase of books for 
the College Library. 

For repairs in the chapel of Divinity Hall, from 

Church of the Sariour, Brooklyn $500 

Daniel Merriman 25 



$525 



From the Lawrence Scientific School Association, $300, for 
scholarships for 1902-03 and for the Summer School of 1903, 
for students in the Lawrence Scientific School. 
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From the Society for Promoting Theological Education, 
$749.96, for the Library of the Divinity School. 

Through Robert T. Jackson, $34.48, to defray the cost of 
certain work done in the Palaeozoic room at the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology. 

For the construction of an aquarium in the basement of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, from 

Olirer Ames $100 

Arthur Astor Carey 1,000 

DaTid W. Cheever 10 

John C. Phillips 800 

John E. Tliayer 250 

A. G. Weeks, Jr 60 

$1,710 
Acemed interest 4.36 

$1,714.36 

For the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, from 

Anonymous $100 

Mrs. N. E. Baylies 25 

Clarence B. Moore 600 

$626 

From Roland B. Dixon, $9, for binding a series of yolumes 
in the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology. 

From James J. Putnam and Moorfield Storey, trustees, $500, 
towards a salary in the Medical School. 

From an anonymous giver, $500, to be used in the Depart- 
ment of Pathology in the Medical School for the expenses of 
an investigation of small-pox. 

From Henry F. Sears, $1,200, to be added to his previous 
gifts for the Pathological Department Library. 

For the Surgical Laboratory, from 

C. W. Amory $200 

W. S. Bigelow 200 

Edward S. Grew 60 

Henry C. Pierce 200 

$660 

From Mrs. Arthur W. Blake, $300, to be added to the 
income of the F. K Greenough Fund foi Surgical Besearch. 
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From Miss Eatherine E. BuUard and William N. BuUard, 
$500 each, to be used under the direction of the Shattuck Pro- 
fessor of Pathological Anatomy, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, for the purpose of advancing the knowledge 
of the pathology of the nervous system. 

Through Thomas Dwight, $900, for defraying expenses 
connected with original investigation in the Department of 
Anatomy. 

For the Medical School Undertaking (in addition to gifts, 
amounting to $734,950.70, which are separately entered among 
*' Gifts to form New Funds or to increase Old Ones*'), as 
follows : — 

From David Sears, $100,000, towards the cost of one of the 

buildings. 
For '^ Land, Buildings, Equipment, and Endowments," from 

C. W. Amory $10,000 

John Lewis Bremer 10,000 

David P. KimbaU 5,000 

Joseph Lee 5,000 

OgdenMiUs 5,000 

Nathaniel Thayer 25,000 

liisa Mary Lee Ware 2,000 

Charles Wyman 250 

$62,250 

From Mrs. Henry Draper, of New York, an additional sum 
of $9,999.96, to be expended by the Director of the Observa- 
tory in prosecuting the researches in the photography of stellar 
spectra, with which the late Dr. Henry Draper's name is hon- 
orably associated. 

From an anonymous giver, $500, for present use at the 
Observatory. 

From an anonymous giver, $200, to be added to the income 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Astronomical Science 
(1902). 

For publishing lunar photographs, from 

E. C. Pickering , . $500 

W. H. Pickering 100 

K. S. Shaler 100 

$700 
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From the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
$1,375, ''to be expended at the Arnold Arboretum by the 
Director, to increase the knowledge of Trees." 

From Miss Abby A. Bradley, $600, to be added to the in- 
come of the William L. Bradley Fund for 1902-03. 

From Evans, Almirall & Co., $750, towards the cost of the 
license for the Evans system of hot-water heating installed in 
Pierce Hall. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Robinson, $5,000 additional, 
for the equipment of Nelson Robinson Jr. Hall. 

From James Stillman, $50,000, for the erection of a con- 
tagious ward in connection with the Stillman Infirmary, which 
was also his gift. 

From Friends of the Department of Geology, $475, for 
Scholarships in the Harvard College Colorado Summer Course 
in Geology. 

From the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, 
$20,000, to be sidded to its previous gifts for improvements 
upon, and additions to, The Soldier's Field, to be made by 
said Committee, with the approval of the Corporation. 

From H. G. Curtis, $85, for a case for the medals which he 
gave to the College. 

From William Amory Gardner, $10,000, towards the cost of 
a new University Library Building. 

TTie total amount of these gifts for immediate use is 
f416y542.12^ as is also stated on page 32 of this report. 

CHARLES F. ADAMS, 2d, Treasurer, 
Boston, October 27, 1908. 
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General Statement of Receipts and Disbursementi 

for the year ending 
INCOME. 

Interest on notes, mortgages, adrances, &c., $83,571.18 

Interest on Policies Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., 849.00 

Interest on Bank Deposits. 

Deposit in Adams Trust Co., $1,583.22 

" City Trust Co., 43.01 

*^ National Union Bank, 1,951.88 

'' Old Boston National Bank, 2,693.38 6,271.49 

Interest on Public Funds (after deducting $174.77 
for sinking premiums). 

United States 4*8, $7,742.00 

Massachusetts 3^*s of 1913, 1,185.25 

" " " 1916, 154.15 

" ** «* 1938, 95.88 

City of Boston 8l's, 850.00 

aty of Laramie 6's, 39.00 9,566i8 

Interest on Railroad Bonds (after deducting $8,098.85 
for sinking premiums) . 

Baltimore & Ohio 4's, $4,000.00 

♦' " (P. L.E.&W.V. system) Ref.4's, 4,000.00 

** " conv. 4*8, 1,875.00 

** " So. Western 34's, 3,500.00 

Bangor & Aroostook Ref. 4's, 5,000.00 

Burlington & Mo. River in Neb. 6's, 15,719.95 

Central Vermont 4*s, 1,740.00 

Chicago & Alton 4*8, 2,555.56 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4*8, ....... 120.00 

" " " 3i*s, 15,244.44 

Chicago & No. Western Gen. M. 4*s, 774.90 

'' << Madi8on Extension 7's, . . 5,310.09 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 4*8, 3,920.90 

Chicago Terminal Transfer 4*s, 4,000.00 

Eastern 6*8, 12,117.72 

Eastern sterling 6*8, 5,736.67 

Fort Scott, So. E. & Memphis 7*8, 3,885.00 

Indiana, Illinois & Iowa 4*s, 4,000.00 

Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 6*s, 7,380.38 

Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham Income 5*s, 1,192.35 

Kansas & Missouri 5's, 2,700.00 

Long Island 4*8, 12,000.00 

Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge 4*8, 1,822.22 

Massachasetts Electric Co*s. 4^*8, 4,500.00 

Metropolitan West Side Elevated 4*8, 4,000.00 

** " " Extension 4*8, . 3,811.11 

Minneapolis Union 5*8, 4,866.83 

Amounts carried forward, .... $135,773.12 $100,257.90 
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'' the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 

uly31,1903, 

EXPENSES. 

lid to account of expenses in the 

University, as per Table I (page 61). 

Salaries, $40,960.48 

Retiring Allowances, 14,994.28 

Sundry payments made from special Funds and 

gifts, 19,889.26 

Other expenses, 55,596.59 

Expenses of the School of Veterinary Medicine 

for 1902-08, 1,046.70 

Debt of the School of Veterinary Medicine, . 10,114.90 $142,102.15 

College, as per Table II (page 66). 

Salaries for instruction, $417,227.00 

Sundry salaries, 16,188.88 

Expenses on College Public Buildings which are 

not ralued in the Treasurer's books and which 

are not separately entered in this table, . . 42,028.61 
Expenses on College Dormitories, which are not 

valued in the Treasurer's books, 26,748.92 

General expenses, 74,147.75 

Fellowships, 18,975.00 

Scholarships, 47,499.97 

Exhibitions and expenses therefor, 25,448.40 

Prizes, 1,989.25 

Botanic Garden and Botanic Museum, .... 8,778.88 

Qray Herbarium, 11,986.86 

Hemenway Gymnasium, 9,784.84 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 4,861.89 

Appleton Chapel, 8,550.36 

Summer Schools, 19,840.71 

Books, from special Funds and gifts, .... 2,497.48 
Apparatus and expenses for research, from 

special Funds and gifts, 7,188.85 

Publication expenses, from special Funds and 

gifts, 8,170.65 

Sundry payments from special Funds and gifts, 19,791.85 

Appropriations for collections and laboratories, 87, 148.48 808^87.58 

Library, as per Table III (page 84) . 

Salaries, $15,500.00 

Services and wages, 19,862.05 

Books, 26,171.31 

Other expenses, 11,665.68 71,699.04 

Divinity Sohool, as per Table IV (page 87). 

Salaries for instruction, $27,884.56 

Scholarships and Exliibitions, 1,787.06 

Library building alterations, 1,979.85 

Other expenses, 11,971.81 48,122.28 

Amount carried forward, $1,060,161.00 
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Oeneral Statement of Receipts and DisburaenaUi 

for the year ending 

INCOME { 



Anoantt brou^t forward, . . . .$I85,TTS.18 (100,S57^ 
Intereit on Railroad Bondi (atntinued) . 

New York Central &ll, R.Sd'i (L. B. AM. S.ColI.), 8,6!6.00 

New York a-ntral & n.R. Sl'i (M.C.C<^.). ■ ■ 1,190.00 

New York, Onturiu 4 IVeitern 4'» 7,»84,1S 

HorthcmPaciflc-GrtBl Northern Joint 4'« 18,040.00 

Oregon Short Line 6>, 4,S83.0S 

Penueylvania Co. 31' 3,M7.60 

PenngyivaniaConT. si'a, 1,417.60 

Rutland 6'« 384.68 

Rutland Car Trust 44'» 4,230.00 

St. Louis & San Francisco Ref. 4'a, 4,000.00 

Schen^ctud; 4i'B, 1,273.40 

Second .AvenupS's, 4,606.26 

TermtiiBl 1! fi. ABKciationof St. Loni>4' 2,944,46 

Third Avenue 4'i, 7,850.81 

Union Padflc 4's 18,000.00 224,148.38 

Interest on Snndrj Bonds (after deducting $2,969.91 
for sinking premiuma). 

American Bell Telephone Co. 4'g »10,16a.71 

" Tel. «n.l IVl. *:•). 4'«, 8,000.00 

Walter Baker* Co. Ltd. 4i' 4,842.76 

Broadway licahy Co. n's, 10,082.03 

Brooktine Gas Light Co. 6'a, 260.00 

ChicaKoMisonCo.S'B 4,709.60 

Chii'agu.luiiL-.RailwBj's&UnioD Stock Yards Co.S's, 14,979.66 

" " " " *■», 4.000.00 

The Electric Corporation 7'b, 36.00 

Girard Point Storage Co. Si'i, 691. GS 

Metropolitan Tel. & Tel. Co. G'i, 7,600.00 

Mexican Coal & Coke Co. 5's, 150.00 

Montniil Ligiit, Heat and Power Co. 4j'i, .... 4,466.66 

Municiiml Gus & Electric Co. 41's, 3,076.00 

New England Tel. ft Tel. Co. 6'b, 7,128.90 

" " " 6'i, 4,068,83 

St. Loula National Stock Taidt Co. 4'« 4,000.00 86,132.84 

DiTidends on Railroad Stocki. 

Boston ft Lowell, $2,880.00 

Boston ft Maine 2.819,00 

Fitchbnrg, preferred, 1,185.00 

Hasaachuietts Electric Co's., preferred 2,600.00 

New York Central ft Hudson River, 7,490.00 

Norttiem (N. H.), 1,740.00 

Amounts carried forward, . . . (18,014.00 9412,689.12 
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)/ the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
My 31, 1903. 

EXPENSES (continued). 
Amoont brought forward, $1,060,161.00 

IiSW Sohool, as per Table V (page 89). 

Salaries for instmction, $44,945.83 

Scholarships, 6,000.00 

Pme, 400.00 

Expenses on account of the proposed addition 

to Austin Hall, 6,237.50 

Other expenses, 84,384.71 91,968.04 

Medioal Sohool, as per Table VI (page 90). 

Salaries for instruction, $102,091.66 

Fees repaid to Instructors, 5,800.00 

Fellowships, 2,675.00 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, 5,105.84 

Prizes, expenses, 20.82 

Warren Anatomical Museum, 589.69 

Books, from special Funds and gifts, .... 1,398.36 
Sundry payments made from special Funds 

and gifts, 4,082.48 

Laboratory appropriations, 13,600.69 

Other expenses, 82,460.41 167,824.95 

Xedioal Sohool Undertaking, as per Table YI 
(page 95). 

Real estate, Huntington Avenue, Boston, . . $22,000.00 

Interest on advances, 18,214.31 

Building expenses. Architects, Engineers, . . 36,000.00 

Other expenses, 1,568.98 77,783.29 

Dental School, as per Table VII (page 96). 

Salaries for instruction, $12,630.00 

Other expenses, , 11,188.79 23,818.79 

XiiBexim of Comparative Zoblogy, as per 

Table VIII (page 97). 
Paid from sundry Funds on the order of the 

Faculty, $35,057.43 

Sturgis Hooper Fund, salary and expenses, 5,125.14 

Scholarship, 250.00 

Other expenses, 1,649.79 42,082.86 

Feabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, as per Table IX 
(page 98). 
Feabody Professor Fund, Feabody Pro- 
fessor, $2,388.41 

Fellowships and Scholarship, 1,785.24 

Other expenses, 7,967.58 

$12,141.23 
Less use of heating plant for the Semitic 

Building, 150.00 11,991.23 

Amount carried forward, $1,475,629.66 
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General Statement of Receipts and DisbursemenU 

for the year ending 
INCOME (eonHnued), 

Amonntfi brought forward, . . . $18,014.00 $412,589.12 

Drndends on Railroad Stock (coniinved) . 

Old Colony, 2,485.00 

Penngylvania, 12,801.00 

West End Street, preferred, 208.00 33,508.00 

DiTidends on Manufacturing Stocks. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., $1,200.00 

Merrimack " *' 1,122.00 

Pacific Mills 2,400.00 4,722.00 

DiTidends on Real Estate Trust Stocks. 

Barristers Hall Trust, $2,500.00 

Boston Real Estate Trust, 675.00 

Essex Street Trust, 8,000.00 

Kimball Building Trust, 150.00 

Paddock Building Trust, 1,783.50 

Post Office Square Building Trust, 4,000.00 12,108.50 

DiTidends on Sundry Stocks. 

American Express Co., $80.00 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 4,416.67 

Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 375.00 4»871.67 

Real Estate Investments, from rents, &c., net receipts. 
Cambridge (University Houses and Lands) . 

Gross receipts, $43,225.18 

Less Taxes, $4,764.66 

Insurance, 930.10 

Repairs, improvements, 
care, &c., 15,227.14 20,921.90 $22,803.28 

Boston (general investments). 

Gross receipts, $200,631.64 

Less Taxes, $43,978.20 

Insurance, 5,128.42 

Repairs, improvements, 
care, &c., 6,376.32 55,482.94 145,148.70 

Biissey real estate. 

Gross receipts, $38,690.15 

Less Taxes, $9,886.40 

Insurance, 20.77 

Interest, 1,293.31 

Repairs, improvements, 

care, &c., 5,946.25 

Heat and power, . . . 5,747.00 22,893.73 15,796.42 



Amounts carried forward, . . . $183,248.40 $467,749.29 
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f t?ie Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
'uly 31, 1903. 

EXPENSES (jiontinutd). 

Amount brought fonraid, $1,475,629.66 

l^beenratory, aa per Table X (page 99). 

Salaries, $15,700.00 

Addition to fireproof building, 4,277.02 

Other expenses, 89,850.27 59,827.29 

Inssey Institution, as per table XI (page 100). 

Salaries for instruction, $8,000.00 

Other expenses, 10,865.97 18,865.97 

Lmold Arboretum, as per Table XII (page 101) . 

Salaries, $8,500.00 

Other expenses, 14,018.15 17,518.15 

jmoities from the following Funds. 

Adrancement of Astronomical Science (1901), . • $2,880.51 

" " " " (1902), . . 816.22 

Bussey Trust, 4,000.00 

Caroline Brewer Croft, 2,208.60 

Gumey, 1,000.00 

Professorship of Hygiene, 2,000.00 

Alexander W. Thayer, 480.00 

Charles Wilder, 1,920.00 14,805.88 

Sass Funds. 

Paid the Secretary of the Class of 1863, 149.00 

Inndry payments. 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Fund, taxes, $98.91 

Charles L. Hanoook Fund, taxes on Chelsea 
real estate, 41.86 

Harvard Memorial Society Fund, Treasurer of 
the Society, 120.26 

Pennoyer Scholarship Fund, postage and com- 
missions, 29.15 

Professorship of Hy^ene Fund, legal expenses, . 15.75 

John W. As Belinda L. Bandall Fund, Treas- 
urer of Social Service Committee, 100.00 

Bumford Professorship Fund, part of Baring 
Bros. & Co.*8 commissions on account of French 
Rente, sold in 1888, 72.52 

Mary R. Searle Fund, New York State tax on 
transfer of securities, 76.50 

Daniel Williams Fund, for the benefit of the 
Masphee and Herring Pond Indians, 779.96 

Sarah Winslow Fund, to the Teacher at 
Tyngtborough, Mass., 112.09 

Amounts carried forward, $1,441. 50$1,586,295.40 
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Oeneral Statement of Receipts and DisbunenmU 

for the year endkg 
INCOME (continued). 

Amoimtfl bronght forward, .... $183,248.40 $467,749i9 

teal Estate Inyestments (continued) . 
Snndrj estates (special inyestments) . 

Gross receipts, $6,784.65 

Less Taxes, $2,008.06 

Repairs, 433.23 

Insurance, 421.50 

Advances repaid, . . . 63.37 

Interest, 3.17 2,929.33 8,805.32 187,053.78 

leoeipts from Students. 

Tuition fees, regular courses. 

College, $432,196.97 

Divinity School, 5,749.54 

Law School, 94,773.50 

Medical School, 82,268.75 

Dental " 11,817.50 

Bussej Institution, 8,565.00 $630,371.26 

Tuition fees. Summer courses. 

College, $29,691.17 

Divinity School, 855.00 

Medical '' 5,075.00 35,621.17 

Laboratory fees. 

College $28,184.17 

Medical School, 3,082.45 

Dental " 2,051.73 33,268.85 

Examination fees 

College. Admission, $4,735.00 

Condition, 420.00 

Degree of Ph.D., . . . 30.00 

Medical School. Condition, . . . 468.00 

Dental ** *• ... 179.00 5,832.00 

Graduation fees. 

College, $8,280.00 

Medical School, 3,420.00 11,700.00 

Matriculation fees, Medical School, 415.00 

Rooms in dormitories. 

College buildings, $104,320.00 

Less receipts from students, 
separately entered in Uni- 
versity Houses and Lands 
account, 21,920.00 

$82,400.00 
Divinity School buildings, .... 2,770.00 86,170.00 



Amounts carried forward, $802,377.78 $654,803.0 
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of t/^ TVecwwrer of Harvard College^ 
Jvly 31, 1903. 

EXPENSES (continued), 

AmonntB brought forward, .... $1,441.50$1,586,295.40 
Sundry pmyments (continued). 

Woodland Hill Fund, taxes on Muddy River land, 

and boundary wall on Walter St., 3,201.98 

Gifts for Additions to The Soldier's Field, real estate, 5,242.96 
*< Improvements and Additions to The Sol- 
dier's Field, real estate, 6,257.04 

** Cuban Teachers, expenses, 150.00 

'< the purchase of land in New Hampshire, 1,692.52 17,986.00 

Construction Funds. 

Emerson Hall, $1,218.80 

Fierce Hall, 5,055.14 

Semitic Building, 7,809.60 

John Simpkins Hall, 624.54 

Stadium, 27,978.22 

Stillman Infirmary, 2,518.06 

University Museum, 344.29 45,048.66 

Total amount of expenses, $1,649,830.05 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS. 

GENERAL INVESTMENTS. 

$100,000 Chicago & Alton Railway 4% Collateral Notes 

of 1907, • • • $98,850.00 

100,000 Chicago & No. Western R. R. Gen. M. 3i's of 

1987, 101,000.00 

42,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis R.R.Cons. 

M. 6'8 of 1928, 51,517.50 

114,000 Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham R. R. 

Assented Income 5's of 1934, 103,500.00 

200,000 Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge Co. Ist M. 

4*8 of 1945, 191,000.00 

100,000 New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 3^*8 

of 1998(L. S. &M. S. Coll.), 98,550.00 

46,500 Pennsylvania R. R. Conv. 3i's of 1912 (50%), 23,250.00 
100,000 Schenectady Railway let M. 4i's of 1941, . . 105,000.00 
200,000 Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis Gen. 

M. Ref. 4*8 of 1953, 200,000.00 

100,000 Third Avenue R. R. (N. Y.) 1st Cons. M. 4*8 

of 2000, 98,487.50 

1,000 shares American Tel. & Tel. Co., 100,000.00 

500 '^ Chicago & No. Western R. R. common, 82,562.50 
664^ '* Pennsylvania R. R., received in ex- 
change for $46,500 Pennsylvania R.R.Conv. 
8i'8 of 1912, 46,523.00 

Amounts carried forward, . . . $1,294,740.50$! ,649,330 .06 
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QenercU Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 

for the year ending 
INCOME (continued), 

Amoimtfl brought forward, . . . .$802,877.78 $654,803.01 

Beceipts from Students (continued). 

Library fines. 

CoUege, $344.99 

Divinity School, 5.95 860.94 

Care of patients in StUlman Infirmary, .... 4,500.76 

Use of Microscopes. 

Medical School, $1,010.45 

Dental School 99.00 1,109.45 

Use of lockers, Hemenway Gymnasium, .... 8,707.50 

Summer Camp, engineering, 6,518.04 818,564.47 

Sundries. 

William Fennoyer Annuity, $21.22 

Professorship of Hygiene, from Trustees, .... 1,220.26 

fimnford Professorship, from Baring Bros . & Co. , 1 .87 

Asa Qray's copyrights, 828.90 

Trustees of Edward Hopkins, 200.78 

Trustee of C. L. Hanoook real estate, .... 1,149.65 
Trustees of Sturgifl Fund, for printing Observatory 

Annals, 2,756.77 

Sale of grass, wood, old material, &c., 6,155.50 

*' ' old examination papers, 887.92 

'* tickets to Commencement Dinner, .... 588.00 

** tickets to Divinity School Alumni Dinner, . 47.00 

** books, pamphlets, catalogues, &c., . . . . 4,698.20 

Board of horses, cattle, &c., at BuBSey Institution, 5,517.97 

Use of Library by resident graduates and others, . 120.00 

** Gymnasium by graduates and others, . . . 78.88 

^* Buildings (not Univ. Houses and Lands), . 6,720.00 

Fees in Infirmary, Dental School, 4,688.52 85,165.89 

Sundry Gifts for immediate use (seepage 22), 415,542.12 

Total amount of income, $1,924,075.49 

RECEIPTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOME. 

GIFTS FOR CAPITAL AGGOUVT. 

Bebeooa C. Ames Fund, $50,000.00 

Arnold Arboretum Fund (additional), 6,475.00 

Robert Charles Billings Fund (additional), . . . 7,500.00 
Bobert Charles Billings Fund (StUlman In- 
firmary), 50,000.00 

Robert Charles Billings Fund (Qray Herbarium) , 15,000.00 

Gteorge W. Dillaway Fellowship Fund, 5,000.00 

Baton Professorship of the Science of Government 

Fund 100,563.18 



Amounts carried forward, $234 ,528. 18 $1,924,075.49 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
My 31, 1903. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS {eoniinutd). 

Amounts brought forward, . . $l,294,740.50$l,649,d80.05 

GENERAL INVESTMENTS (continutd) . 

1,440 shares PennsjlvaniaR.R., 86^00.00 

500 ** New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., 87,600.00 

6,000 rights " ** ** " 6,876.00 

760 shares Kimball Building Trust (10%), . . . 7,600.00 

Improvements on Qray Estate, . 34,812.74 

Cancellation of Lease of Hayward Estate, .... 10,000.00 
Advances to BuBsey Real Estate, for improvements, 29,282.60 
Cowdin Real Estate, for betterments, . 2,162.94 
Harvard Dining Association, for im- 
provements, . . • 214.47 

Invested in notes, 2,024,000.00 

Accrued interest and expenses on bonds and notes 

bought, 8,821.86 3,691,300.11 

SPECIAL INVESTMENTS. 

Prioe Qreenleaf Fund. 

$8,000 Kansas City, Fort ScoU & Memphis Cons. M. 

6'sofl928, $9,820.00 

7,600 Pennsylvania R. R. Con v. Sj's of 1912 (60%), 3,760.00 
1074^ shares Pennsylvania R. R., received in ex- 
change for $7,600 Pennsylvania R. R. Conv. 

84*8 of 1912, 7,600.00 

$60,000 Note of Massachusetts Cotton Mills, .... 60,000.00 
Accrued interest on Bonds bought, 48.00 71,118.00 

University Houses and Lands. 

Estate No. 16 Oxford Street, Cambridge, $13,600.00 

Legal expenses thereon, 96.16 13,696.16 

Insurance and Guaranty Fund. 

Estate, Lucas Street, Boston, taken on account of the debt of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, 4,000.00 

Property received for the Professorship of Hygiene Fund (additional) . 

11 shares Atchison, Topeka & Santa F^ R. R., 

preferred, $1,078.64 

33 shares Union Pacific R.R., preferred, .... 3,040.12 

Deposit in Franklin Savings Bank, 1,054.69 

" Provident Institution for Savings, . . . 1,210.18 

'« Suffolk Savings Bank, 1,686.13 7,968.66 

Property received for the George Foster Feabody Scholar- 
ship Fund. 
6,000 Mexican Coal & Coke Co. Ist M., S. F. 6*8 of 1926, . . . 4,800.00 

Amount carried forward, $6,342,112.97 
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ChnercU Statement of Receipts and DisburaemenU 

for the year ending 

RECEIPTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOME (eonUuued), 

Amoontfl brought forward, . . .$234,528. 18 $1,924,075.49 

GIFTS FOR CAPITAL ACCOUNT {conttflUed) . 

Robert Henry Eddy Fond (additional), .... 287.00 

George Fabyan ProfesBorship of ComparatiTe Path- 
ology Fund (additional), 25,000.00 

Gk>dkin Lecture Fund, 12,050.00 

Charles Haven Gk>odwln Scholarship Fund (addi- 
tional), 500.00 

F. B. Qreenongh Fund for Surgical Research (addi- 
tional), • • 500.00 

Hughes Loan Fund, 500.00 

Jaokson Professorship of Clinical Medicine Fund 

(additional), 12,500.00 

Bertram Kimball Fund, 25,000.00 

Markoe Scholarship Fund, 5,000.00 

Robert Treat Faine Fund (additional), 874.21 

Gteorge Foster Feabody Scholarship Fund, . . . 4,800.00 
Henry L. Fierce Residuary Bequest (additional), . 45,000.00 
Frootor Fund for the Study of Chronic Diseases, . . 50,000.00 

Professorship of Hygiene Fund (additional), 20,968.66 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. Endowment Fund (additional), 200,000.00 

John D. Rockefeller Gift (additional), 527,450.70 

Herbert Schiirz Memorial Free Bed Fund, .... 8,000.00 

Mary R. Searle Fund, 1,928.75 

Shattuok Professorship of Pathological Anatomy Fund 

(additional), • • • 12,600.00 

Dnnlap Smith Scholarship Fund, 4,700.00 

James Stillman Professorship of Comparative An- 
atomy Fund, 100,000.00 

Wales Professorship of the Sanskrit Language Fund, 40,000.00 

David Ames Wells Fund (additional), 6,490.15 

Mary L. Whitney Scholarship Fund, 7,798.68 1,340,876.28 

BALES, ETC., OBMERAL INVESTMBNTB. 

$128,000 Walter Baker & Co. Limited 4i's of 1908, 

called and paid off at par, $128,000.00 

100,000 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Conv. Deb. 4's of 

1911, 110,750.00 

28,600 Burl. & Mo. River (Neb.) R. R. non. ex. 6's, 

called and paid off at par, 28,600.00 

2,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. di*s of 1949, . 1,990.00 

44,500 Eastern R. R. 1st M. 6's of 1906, 48,505.00 

9,000 Fort Scott, South Eastern & Memphis R. R. 

1st M. 7'8, called and paid off at 105, . . . 9,450.00 



Amounts carried forward, $822,295 .00$8,264,951.77 
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of the 7}rea9urer of Harvard CoUege^ 
July 31, 1903. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS (^umtinued). 

Amount brought forward, $5,842,112.97 

SPECIAL iNYBBTMENTS (^Continued), 

Proper^ received for the Dunlap Smith Scholarship Fund. 
$5,000 MetropoUtan West Side Elevated R. R. ExteDsion M. 4*8 

of 1938, 4,700.00 

Property received from the estate of Mrs. Mary fi. Searle. 

10 shares American Express Co., 1,928.75 

Property received for the Wales Professorship of Sanskrit Fond. 

Estate Nos. 63 and 65 Comhill, Boston, 40,000.00 

Property received for the Mary L. Whitney Scholar- 
ship Fund. 
$1,300 City of Laramie 10-30, 6% Funding Bonds, $1,800.00 
Deposit in Winchendon Savings Bank, 6,498.68 7,798.68 

Property Received for the Eaton Professorship of the 
Science of Grovemment Fund. 

Mortgages on Real Estate in New York City, 84,000.00 

Property received for the David Ames Wells Fund. 

One-half undivided share of Estate Nos. 101 and 102 Pineapple 

Street, Brooklyn, New York, valued at 2,500.00 



Amount carried forward, $5,483,040.35 
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Chneral StcUement of Receipts and Dtsbursements 

for the year ending 

RECEIPTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOME {eowtinued). 

Amounts brought forward, . . . $822,295.00$3,264,951.77 

SALES, BTC.| GENERAL INYSSTMBlfTS (COflitnued) . 

SOO Pennsjlyania R. R. ConT. 3i'8 of 1912, ex- 
changed for 664^ shares of Pennsjlyania 

R. R. Stock, 46,628.00 

XK) PennsyWania Company 8i*s of 1916, called 

and paid off at par, 3,000.00 

)00 United States 4*8 of 1925, 547,912.00 

>00 shares New York Central & Hudson River R.R., 69,187.50 

f share PennsjlvaniaR.R., 19.29 

11 rights ** ** . . . •• 8.46 

187 *' Merrimack Manufacturing Co., . . . 84.90 

paid, 1,098,000.00 

g Bros. & Co., deposit withdrawn, 2,898.16 2,084,918.80 

SALES, ETC., SPECL4L INVESTMEMTS. 

)f Investments of Prioe Qreenleaf Fund. 

OOOBurl. & Missouri River (Nebraska) B. R. 

Non Ex. 6*8, called and paid off at par, . . $2,000.00 

500 Pennsylvania R. R. Conv. 8i*s of 1912, ex- 
changed for 107^ shares of Pennsylvania 
R. R. Stock, 7,500.00 

200 Rutland R. R. 6*8 of 1902, paid off at par, . . 12,200.00 
I share Pennsyvania R. R., 9.64 

707 rights '* ** 221.82 

000 Note of Massachusetts Cotton Mills, .... 50,000.00 71,981.46 

9f investments of David Ames Wells Fund. 

000 The Electric Corporation 7's of 1992, . . . $974.60 

10 shares " *« Stock, .40 975.00 

of investments of the Professorship of Hygiene Fund. 

11 shares Atchison, Topeka & Santa F^ R. R., 

preferred, $1,078.54 

33 shares Union Pacific R. R., preferred, . . . 8,040.12 

posit in Franklin Savings Bank, withdrawn, . . 1,054.69 

* Provident Institutions for Savings, withdr., 1,210.18 

* Suffolk Savings Bank, withdrawn, .... 1,585.13 7,968.66 

3f Investments of Mary L. Whitaiey Scholar- 
ship Fund. 
300 City of Laramie 10-30, 6% Funding Bonds, $1,310.66 
posit in Winchendon Savings Bank, withdrawn, . 6,498.63 7,809.19 

3f Investment of Mary R. Searle Fund. 
10 shares American Express Co., 1,928.75 

Amount carried forward, $6,440,483.13 
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oftJie Tredaurer of Harvard CoUege^ 
July 31, 1903. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS {cowUmu^. 

Amount brought forward, $5,488,040.35 



Amomit carried forward, ^,488,040.85 
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OenercU Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 

far the fear Ending 

BECEIFTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOME (continued). 

Amount brought forward, |6,i40,488.13 

8ALB8) BT€., SPECIAL nnrBBTMBHTB (continued). 

Bale of inyestment of Calvin and Luoy Ellis Fund. 
Undiyided half of No. 26 India Wharf, Boston, 5,500.00 

Sale of Inyestment of Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid Fund. 
Undiyided half of No. 26 India Wharf, Boston, 5,500.00 

Sale of Inyestment of Charles L. Hanoook Fund. 
Lot No. 59 Fifth Street, Chelsea, Mass., 800.00 

Sale of Inyestment of Fennoyer Scholarship Fund. 

Asten's Farm, Pulham, Norfolk, England, $4,029.52 

Less Baring Bros. & Co.'s commission, 40.80 8,989.22 

Beceiyed on account of Woodland Hill Fund. 
8079 square feet of land in West Roxbury, taken by 

the City of Boston for widening Walter Street, . . $4,827.00 
Easement in land in West Roxbury, taken by the 

Metropolitan Sewer Commission, 10,000.00 14,827.00 

Note held for James Barr Ames Prize Fund, paid in part, . . 200.00 

SUKDEIES. 

Harvard Dining Association, to reduce debt, .... $2,100.00 

"H^n^iin Hall Association, to reduce debt, 600.00 

Premiums on Bonds, repaid in part, 11,288.08 

Adyances for accrued interest and expenses on bonds 

and notes, repaid, 10,858.75 

Adyances to School of Yeterinaiy Medicine, repaid in 

full from Insurance and Guaranty Fund, 14,114.90 

Adyances to Calvin and Lucy Ellis real estate, 

repaid, 68.87 

Loans to Students, repaid, 2,527.74 

Sundry repayments, 558.19 

Special deposit, to be repaid, 1,000.00 42,555.98 



Amount carried forward, $5,518,855.88 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
July 31, 1903. 

raVBSTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS (continued). 

Amount bronght forward, $5,488,040.86 



Amonnt carried forward, $6,488,040.35 
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General Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 

for the year ending 

KECEIPTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOME (eonUnued). 

Amount brought forward, $5,513,855.33 



Bursar's Sundry Accounts. 
Receipts during the year. 

On account of Harvard Dining Association, . $193,771.77 

'' Randall Hall Association, . . 103,518.76 

On Sundry accounts, 179,134.44 476,424.97 

Balance, August 1, 1902. 

Cash in Old Boston National Bank, $96,114.57 

" National Union Bank, 11,592.73 

*' City Trust Co., 1,056.02 

(* hands of Charles F. Mason, Bursar, . . . 16,975.62 

Term BiUs due in October, 1902, 238,881.23 

*' overdue, 7,765.25 372,386.42 

Total, $6,362,165.72 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard Colleje^ 
July 31, 1903. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS (continued). 

Amount brought forward, $5,483,040.85 



Bursar's Sundry Accounts. 
Payments during the year. 

On account of Harvard Dining Association, . $196,714.85 

'' Randall Hall Association, . . 101,079.92 

On sundry- accounts, 181,071.03 478,865.80 

Balance, July 31, 1903. 

Cash in Adams Trust Co., $47,260.22 

*' City Trust Co., 3,657.44 

*< Old Boston National Bank, 13,922.86 

<' National Union Bank, 62,090.35 

Term Bills due in October, 1903, 241,773.03 

*' overdue, 10,147.50 

Cash in hands of Charles F. Mason, Bursar, . . . 21,508.17 400,259.57 

Total, $6,362,165.72 
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The foUowing Account exhibits the State of the Property^ as 
entered upon the Treasurer's Books ^ July 31^ 1903. 

Separate InTestments, as stated in detail on pages 3, 
4, 5 and 6 of this report, consisting of 

Railroad Bonds, $814,066.11 

Sondry Bonds, 355,167.11 

Railroad Stocks, 327,035.59 

Real Estate Tnist Stocks, 80,703.75 

Sondry Stocks, 9,550.00 

Uniyersity Houses and Lands, 519,337.04 

Bussey Real Estate, 392,710.18 

Other Real Estate, 145,205.30 

Mortgages and Notes, 139,500.00 

Deposits in Massachusetts Hospital Life Ins. Co., 21,225.00 

Cash in City Trust Co., 3,523.01 92,258,028.09 

And ^^ General Inyestments,*' as follows : — 
Mortgages and Notes. 

Mortgages, $225,000.00 

Boston Manufacturing Co.'s Notes, 75,000.00 

Boott Cotton Mills* Note, 100,000.00 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co.*s Note, . 200,000.00 

Cocheco Manufacturing Co.'s Notes, 100,000.00 

Edison Electric Illuminating Co.'s Notes, .... 200,000.00 

Fitchburg R. R. Co.'s Note, 50,000.00 

Manchester Cotton Mills' Note, 50,000.00 

MasBachusetts Cotton Mills* Note, 50,000.00 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co.'s Notes, 100,000.00 

Personal Notes, with collateral, 509,000.00 $1,659,000.00 

Railroad Bonds. 

$100,000 Baltimore & Ohio 1st M. 4's of 1948, . . $96,625.00 

100,000 Baltimore & Ohio (S. W. Division) 1st 

M. 34*8 of 1925, 89,760.00 

100,000 Baltimore & Ohio (Pittsburg, Lake Erie 
& West Virginia System) Ref. M. 4*s 

of 1941, .1 99,250.00 

125,000 Bangor & Aroostook Cons. Ref. M. 4's of 

1951, 118,750.00 

266,800 Burl. & Mo. R. in Nebr. non ex. 6*8, . . 270,449.37 

100,000 Chicago & Alton 4% Coll. Notes of 1907, 98,350.00 

444,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy 3i*8 of 1949, . . 457,624.89 

100,000 Cliicago & No. Western Gen. M. 3i's of 

1987, 100,994.34 , 

100,000 Chicago & No. Western (Madison Ex- 
tension) Ist M. 7*8 of 1911, 118,619.20 

100,000 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Gen. M. 

4'8ofl988, 106,683.88 

Amounts carried forward, . . . $1,651,996.68 $3,917,028.06 
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Amoimtfl broagbt forward, . . tl,Ul,e»6.68 $8,917,0)S.W 
Bailnwd Bondi (^tontinutd). 
$100,000 Chicago Terminml Tntufer lit M. 4'i 

of 19*7, 96,772^ 

116,500 Buten, lit M. 6> of 1906, 179,E86.S8 

£19,600 " " " Sterling of 1906, 96,868.40 

9S1,000 Fort Scott, So. E. t Hem. lit M. 7'8, . 49,668.69 
100,000 iDdkna, IJL li Iowa lit M. i't of 1950, 96,600.00 
142,000 KaniBB City, Fort Scott & HemphiR 

Com. M r.'e of IMH, 1T4,869J0 

114,000 KaniM Citj, Menphis & Birmingham 

(MH-nted) Income 6'i of 1984, . . . 108,600.00 
800,000 Long laland InifiMl M, 4'B of 1949, . . 888,967.60 
900,000 Looi»Tille & J.ffcrBOiivillc Bridge Co. 

iBtM. 4-gof 1946, 191,000.00 

100,000 Muiac:bu«n9 Electric CompMiie* 44% 

Gold Coupon Notes of 1906, .... 98,000.00 
100,000 Hetrop. West Side Elevaled 4'iaf 1986, 91,746.36 
100,000 " " " Ext. M. *"i 

of I93B, 97,000.00 

100,000 MianenpolU Union Ut M. 6'b of 1922, . 102,680.16 
800,000 Nev Vork Comral & H. R- (L. S. ft 

M. S Col! ) 34'« of 1998, 295,964.40 

W0,000 New York, Ontario ft Western Bef. M. 

4'>oflfl9B, 210,812.19 

348,000 Northi-m I'ttoiflr-Cront Northeni Joint 

4's (C. B. ftQ. Coll.) of 1921, . . . 164,826.92 
100,000 OregOD Short Line Cons. 1st M. 5'i of 

1946, 117,929.68 

97,000 PeniieylvanmCo.3i"« of 1916 B4,S76.00 

100,000 Rutland Car Tnut 44's of 1906 100,640.00 

lOO.OOOSchenectadylBtM. 44'Bof 1941, . . . 104,936.90 
100,000 St. Louis ft San Francisco Ref . M. 4'» 

of 1951, 97,126.00 

100,000 Second Ave. (N. Y.) Con. M, 6'« of 1948, 117,763.80 
200,000 Terminal R- R- Association of St. Lonis 

Gen. M. Ref. 4'b of 1958, 200,000.00 

200,000 Third Arenue (N.Y.) 1st Coufol. M. 

4's of 2000 202,388.41 

400,000 Union Pacific lit M. & L. O. 4'i of 1947, 853,114.76 6,270,069.86 



Snndij Bonds. 
$200,000 American Bell Tel. Co. 4'a of 1908, . . $202,641.64 
800,000 American Tel. &. Tel. Co. 4'b of 1929, . 196,000.00 
146,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

let M. Ji'fl ,.f i:>2(;, 156,368.02 

100,000 Chicago Kilipoo fo, iBt M. 6'b of 1926, . 106,679.20 
260,000 Chicago -lunilion It.iilwujs and Union 

Slock Yards Coll. Trast 5's of 1916, . 260,241.76 



Amounts carried forward, . . . $911,880.61 »&,187,082^ 
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Amounts brought forward, . . .$911,830.6119,187,082.44 
Sundry Bonds (eantinu^d). 
$100,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union 

Stock Yards 4*8 of 1940, 98,600.00 

100,000 Metrop.Tel.&Tel.Co.lstM.S'sof 1918, 99,600.00 
100,000 Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co. Ist 

M. Coll. Tr. 4i*8 of 1982, 100,949.99 

100,000 Municipal Gas & Electric Co. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Ist M. 4i's of 1942, . . . 100,000.00 
100,000 New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 6*8 of 1906, 100,890.60 
100,000 ** " " 6*8 of 1916, 112,236.28 
100,000 St. Louis National Stock Yards Co. 1st 

M. 4*8 of 1930, 99,600.00 1,623,406.48 

Railroad Stocks. 

600 shares Chicago & No. Western, common, . $82,662.60 

1225 *' N. Y. Central & Hud. River, .... 64,674.87 

600 " New York, New Haven & Hartford, . 98,376.00 

6771 ** Pennsylvania, 376,937.80 617,660.17 

Manufacturing and Telephone Stocks. 

12 shares Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., . . . $3,664.00 

187 *' Merrimack '* ** . . . 18,616.10 

24 " Pacific Mills, 16,668.29 

1000 " American Tel. & Tel. Co., 166,407.26 194,844.64 

Real Estate Trust Stocks. 

1000 shares Essex Street Trust, $100,000.00 

1000 ** Barristers Hall Trust, 92,766.00 

1089 " Paddock Building Trust, 104,363.72 

760 ** KimbaU Building Trust (10% paid), . 7,600.00 

1000 '' Post Office Square Building Trust, . 103,000.00 407,629.72 

Real Estate. 

Adams Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . . . $260,000.00 

Amory Estate, Franklin Street, Boston, .... 166,616.81 

Estate, Haymarket Square, Boston, 68,913.52 

Grcrrish Block, Blaekstone and North Streets, 

Boston, 192,876.75 

Gray Estate, Washington Street, Boston, .... 869,044.61 

Hayward Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . . 686,361.88 

Lowell Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . . . 464,368.91 

Townsend Estate, Hawkins Street, Boston, . . . 44,569.49 

Wehh Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . . . 164,604.79 2,796,364.66 

Sundries. 

Advances to Bussey Trust, $69,068.11 

*' Medical School Undertaking, . . . 485,763.24 

«* Observatory, 3,362.84 

'* Feabody Museum of American 

Archaeology and Ethnology, . . 3,123.51 

Amounts carried forward, . . $561,317.70$14,826,868.11 
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Amounts brought forward, . . . $551,817.70$14,826,868.11 
Sundries (continued) . 

AdTAnces to Botanic Department, 6,897.98 

*^ Harvard Dining Association, . . 44,389.16 

** Bandall Hall Association, .... 88,702.27 
** Classical Publication Fund of the 

Class of 1856, 615.78 

'* Oowdin Real Estate, 8,152.94 

'« Sundry Accounts, 1,891.26 

$640,417.08 

Term bills due in October, 1908, 841,778.08 

'' overdue, 10,147.50 892,887.56 

Cash in Adams Trust Co., $47,860.22 

" City Trust Co., 84.48 

** Old Boston National Bank, 18,922.86 

^« National Union Bank, 62,090.85 

»« hands of Charles F. Mason, Bursar, . . . 21,508.17 144,816.08 

Total, $15,868,521.70 



T%« fortgoing Property repreamtB the foUotoing Funds a 
Balances,' and is anawerabU for the tame. 



Prlndinl, 
Aug. 1, W«. 

94,960.00 

6,000.00 

4,771.83 

6,250.00 

12,600.00 

164.91 

SS,000.00 

116,966.56 

46,468.60 

68,600.00 

101,226.49 

6,322.09 

80,671.16 

S5,000.00 

80,000.00 

6,000.00 

182,368.30 

16.671 .63 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

81,960.64 

16,750.00 

113,817.44 

80,000.00 

60,614.19 

164,780.10 



ITNIVERSITV FUNDS. 
Andrew Bigelow (18!iS), . . • 
StsntOQ Slake <iH»!n . ■ . ■ 
Charlotte P Blaiichard(i891), 
Samuels. Bradford (1866), . 
JohnW Carter (1898), 
Thomas Cotton 1727), 
John Cowdin (i'^M 
a«orge B. Dorr (1882), 
0«orge Draper (1692), 
R.S.Eddy i-J<ii), 
Harvard Ellis (i 



PripdiMl. Jnlj «. MO. 
(4,960.00 

6,000.00 

4,771.88 

6,260.00 
12,600 JK) 
164.78 
22,000.00 
116,966.66 
48,458.60 



66,671.66 
364,368.75 
23,870.03 

46,913.13 

6,000.00 

60,000.00 

100,000.00 



JolmDaviBWUIiam8l'rMloll(190I), 6,822.09 

Oore (1884) 20,571.18 

JohnC. Gray (1881), 25,000.00 

Walter Hastings (1888) 80,000.00 

George Baxter Hyde (l«P5), . . 6,000.00 

InBumnct. nhd(iuaraTily (ISfiO), . . . 9I,886-.28 

LeonardJarvis (lf^">!>> 16,871.68 

Henry P Kidder (1894) 10,000.00 

Joseph Lee (IH02) 10,000.00 

Theodore Lyman (1898), .... 10,000.00 

Henry T Morgan (1888), .... 81,960.54 

Israel Munson iMi), .... is,760.00 

FranoiBE Parker tlf<fl<0,- ■ - ■ 113,817.« 

WUliam Perkins (1888), .... 80,000.00 

Henry It. Pierce (1898), .... 60,476.41 
Henry L. Pieroe(:Rvsidu«ry)(lfUM), 

Tottl rceeiTcd, JTiiS.OOO.on 

Appropriaitil for Pierce 

Hall i242,52S.04 

Approprinieil forthc Medi- 

c»l School UnderUkiDg, 850,000.00 

»692,52r. Oj 206,474.96 

Preaidenf* (1863), 63,598.41 

ll,.(iringAHowancL. (1879) 366,416.47 

John L.RuBBeU (1889) 83,370.08 

Mary R. Bearle (1903) 1,902.61 

laaao Sweetaer (1894), 46,913.13 

Seth Turner l.-i.-i:;i 6,000.00 

Henry Villard0'"'2t, 60,000.00 

William P. Weld (1893), . . . . 100.000,00 

. . AmoanU carried fonrard, 11,746,888,71 



• The dUei o( tba tiUblliluiiciic of tha Foadi nn printed iftcr tbcli tnlM. 
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Aji|[. 1. IWM. Prtmdp*!, Jul y n, IWH. 

|l,74S,8S6.Ta . . AmoDDU brought fonrmrd, $l,7t6,S8S.7S 

•COLLEGE FUNDS. 

8,944.68 John W. P. Abbot (187*), . . . $9,863.26 

87,7*8.64 Alford l'rMf,-.,r-lii|, C1T66), . - - 27.7*8.64 

8,230.00 Daniel Austin .l^;!ii 6,230.00 

Bobert Charles BilUngs, for 

Qra; Herbarium (1903) 1S,000.00 

1.060.00 John A. Blanchard (1k:3 , , . l.OBO.OO 
39,780.00 Botanic Deparlnient ISSO) . . . 89,780.00 
28,337.40 Boylston rrofcasorsliip (1772), . . 38,887.40 
11,1*6.01 FraneiB Jamea ChildM.m (1897). 11,234.29 

7,106.12 clHi'r'iciil I'HbLF'dof Claaaof 1856 

(1888), 7,106.12 

160,4*5.0* ClMs SubBcriirtion 1870), 160,**6.04 

CTyplognmin Hfirbariuiii (b»l«nce), . 466.43 
S7,792.30 T Joflbraon Coolidge Fnnd for 

Heaoircli 1.1 l'liy«k-8 68,246.94 

3,400.64 PaiU Dudley (17.'> ), 8,469.71 

Efttonl'roffs?orjhip(1903), . . . 101,414.69 

31,619.60 Eliot l*rofeK?orsIiip 181*) 21,619,60 

10,000.00 Eliot " (Joii.FbillipB' 

gift)(1864) 10,000.00 

8.600.01 Srring ProfeHonhip (1791), . . . 8,600.01 
86,990.99 I-isher " (1834). . . . 86,990.99 

894.03 Henry Flynt (1760) 412.46 

16,340.88 Fund for Pt^rmauent Tuton (1796), 16,2*0.38 

1,088.67 Fnnd for KeligiouB SarviteB (1887), . 1,038.67 

Qodkin Lecture (1903), 13,329.67 

6,82*.** GoipelOmrth ISHS), 6,472.*2 

2,360.30 amy Herbarinm (balaoce), .... 1,900.*8 

33.611.00 Asa Oray Memorial (1898), . . . 83,611.00 

11.628.01 Aaa Qrsy Profeiiorthip of Sfite- 

mwic Bolanv (1897), 21,696.16 

196,039.8* Ovtmey fl-^fW), 1»6,*17.71 

16.12*.00 Harvard OrienUdSeiles(1899), . . 15,066.80 

30,666.91 Herbariom (1866) 20,666.91 

30,317.08 Heroey I'rofi-alorBhip (1772),. . . 20,217.08 
31,7*4.18 Hersey Professorship (ThOmaB 

Lee'B jjifO l^''"'"). 21,74*.18 

84,617.60 Hollial'rufpesor9hipofDiTiDity(1736), 84,517.60 
8,7*7.83 HoUiB '' of Mathematics(1713), 8.7*7.88 

6,676.11 IngersoU Lecture (189*) 6,940.70 

8,371.63 JeffbraonPhyiicalLaby (balance , 3,177.68' 

10,070.05 Leeture«onPoUticalEcononir(ie89), 10,541.32 

16,796.97 Lee Funil for Upading (1863), . 16,796.97 

107,178.36 Henry Lee I'rofi'SBomhip 1900), . 108,3**. 19 

11,688,976.67 . . AmounW carried fonrard, . . . $1,077,642.28 $1,746,882.78 

■ loclDdinii ■oms tctatUr nwd io the Ondiuta BcbooL 



Ang. 1. IWM. Princip 
»8,6a8,9T6.6T . . Amoanta bronght fonrmrd, . . . »1,0T7,642 

8,367.18 Joseph Covering i«oij 7,968 

S6,40T.31 IiOwell Fiiiirl for s Botanic Gkiden 
(1882) (^furmor!}- Profi^eeurship ol 

Natural IlLBti.rv 1805), . . . 66,407 

13,062.93 HoIieanPrnfchsortiliip (1m:I4). . . 43,062 

22,176.86 WilliaiiiB.]TobleLecnire8(1898), 22,626 

14.063.82 Daniel H. Peiroe (1876) 14,139 

21,000.00 Perkins Profu-jorahip \Ml), . . 21,000 

81,500.00 jonathanPMmpB<iHt!i>. . . . 8i,600 

TB,0O0.O0 l'liy.^if.il Laboratory F;n(iowm't(1881), 76,000 

36,020.19 PlTanmer Profi-B»or«liip(I854), . . 26,020 

52,500.00 Fope " (1B68), . . 62,600 

190,861.69 rr-ifi'seorshtp of Hygiene (1899), . . 219,868 

806,086.88 Nelson Robinson, Jr. imo. . 610,000 

66,441.35 Rumford f'rof..ssorshi|i (1M19), . . 56,368 

2,000.00 John I.. Russell ^xm .... 2,000 

60,494.98 OurdOD SaltonstalUl!)^)). . ■ 60,000 

4,364.73 Qeorge WiUiam Sawin 1890), 4,426 
1,734.26 Sdiol.A Beii.>f. money rptume.Kb*!.), 

1,030,94 Rarthold Schlesinger (noi), . 62 

23.139.83 Smith Vnifv6.'.>r-.li)[> (l8JliJ, . . . 38,139 
12,811.14 JoaUh Stickney wmt I2,8n 

16.296.84 John E.ThByer (1886). .... 16,488 
1,174.81 Elizabeth Torrey (18!>G), . . . 1,193 

10,690.34 Henry Warren Torrey (1890), . 11,142 

100,855.67 -Unknown Memorial (1898), . . . 100,918 

Wales I'rof^ssoivliip (1903), . . . 40,000 

17,449.24 Samuel Ward ^><i.') 16,500 

6,779.68 CyruaM.Wappon (1893), . . . 6,677 

121,636.76 Henry C. Warren (1899), . . . 131,339 

6,344.14 SylTOBtar Waterhouse (1896), . 6,694 

60,000.00 Increase 8 Wheeler (ty«',Oi ■ ■ 60,000 

968.47 Chaunoey Wright 1SH4), ... 989 
2,867.91 Gifts for Ituokx, Print*, Caata. etc., 

forDcpt.of Arcbilec.(b*l.), 
1,797.71 " Ca«es,etc. at BoUuic Gu^ 

den (balance 1,486 

281.37 - Olaaalcal Libran' (balance), 174 
822.S2 ■' CoUectioiu for a Gcrmanii: 

Maaettm (balance) 322 
" EngineerinsDi'pannK'nt.Rlet- 

trical Appamtui (bal ), 1,770 
" The Ethica of the Social 

Qnettioni (bal.) 2,511 

1,438.52 >■ LandinNeTrHainpBhire(bal.), 

68.15 " Phyeical Iti-search " .S9 

" Plantation of Shmbg, etc. " 8,787 



$4,049,764.14 . . Amount! carried forward, 
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Aog. 1, 1«03. Prlnelpil, Jalf SI, ItU. 
4,04S,TM.14 . . AmounU brought forvard, . . . |S,705,DS3.60 $1,746,868.78 

3,160.S3 Gifts for SalaricB (balance) 1,510.96 

1,8G2.70 " Saoskrit Department (bal.), 99.57 

16,938.57 " Si-miticCollBclion (balance), 12,94a,M2 

1,106.80 '• Library " 1,009.41 
1,941.49 '• Sugni^i-aneinvesligntion.etc. 

^halantt 990.47 

S,043.0S Sundry Gitu (unexpended balancei), 1.971.53 



10,927.81 
11,540.69 
14,100.00 
18,666.14 
66,633.87 
31,969.16 
11,389.24 

186.00 
11,807.06 
11,400.03 
88,646,03 

3,726.89 
1,889.81 
6,877.08 
6,703.00 
18,969.87 
8,199.91 
118,986.60 
8,668.19 
3,783.93 
6,168.11 

32,843.78 
6,108.63 
8.309.11 
3,161.67 
6,471.16 
4,665.91 
3,476.18 
4,856.92 
6,134.03 
6,133.00 



Oeorge Wales DiUaway (1903), 5,04S.77 

Ozias Qoodwio Memorial (1889), 11,231.66 

HarriB (imch , 10,844.08 

Indio Philulugy (balance), 300.00 

John Thornton Kirklaiid(187i), 10,989.24 

Henry Lee .MeinoriHl 1889), . . 11,630.71 

CharleB £liot Norton (1901), . 14,400.00 

Robert Treat Paine (1887), . . 12.748.44 

John Parker (1873) 57,079.66 

Bogers (IfiO) 32,729.88 

Henry BromfleldBogera Memo- 
rial (1889) 11.472.24 

South End Ilouae (balance), .... 

John TyndaU (1886) 18,369.68 

James Walker (isei) ii,433.56 

Whiting (1896), 82,804.88 

Abbot (1862), 3,799.62 

Alford (1785) 1,978.26 

Bartlett (1881) 6,878.67 

Basaett (1876) 5.699.90 

Bigelow (iMtis 13.666.40 

Bordon (I89fi) 2.302.87 

BowditCh (1804), 113,673.22 

Bright <l)<aanL-i' , 2,896.89 

Browne <lfiH7), 3,859.97 

Horey Willard Bnokmtastdr 

(1898), 6,204.74 

Burr (1896) 38,180.88 

Buluff 8. Choate(1884) 6,ii9.58 

Claaaof IBOa (1870) 8,272.97 

1814 (1853), 3,184.65 

181S(Kirkland)(1862), 6,623.99 

" 1817 (1852), 4,644.13 

1828 (1882) 3,487.81 

" 1836 (1853) 4,909.23 

" 1841 (1871), 5.107.64 

" 18B2 (Dana) (1876), . . 5,I06.56 
. . AmooDti carrii.'d furtcard, . . . f3,186,892.28 tl,74G,362.73 
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Priueipil, 

Aug. 1. IWH. Principal. Julj SI, IML 

$4,624,184.79 . . AmoanU brought fonratd, . . . 98,166,892.88 |1,746,381.TS 

15,d09.52 Class of 1850(1(186} 15,736.39 

4,869.81 '■ 1867 (1886), 4,718.37 

6,080.00 '• 1877 (1902) 6,066.40 

6,312.00 " 1883 (1900) 6,362.00 

11,853.26 Cr0WDinshi0ld(lM771 11,882.97 

600.00 W, H. CudWOrth l ii.-ilndLel, . . 600.00 

5,425.39 Prancia H. Cmnmings (1898), . 6,679.28 

6,530.80 Geo. and Martha J>erbr(188I), 6,630.65 

4,970.03 Julius Dexter IHliH) 6,027.63 

2.766.65 O. W. Doe (1893), 2,785.68 

5,480.46 W. S. Eliot (1875) 6,486.91 

40.355.01 Joseph Eveleth (1896) 40,866.94 

2,126.46 Fall Kiver (1893), 2,145.96 

6,298.75 Farrar (1873), 6,260.20 

11,260.61 Biobard Augustme Gambrill 

(1890), 11,383.56 

7,081.23 diaries Haven aoodiiin(1889), 7,618.47 

4,191.73 Greene (1863) 4,237.92 

400,00 Price Greoaleaf (balMce), , . . 

33.60S.70 WiUiam Hilton (IS',!;) 28,630.46 

10.020.02 John Appleton Haven (IB02), . 10,088.96 
10,587.86 EbettezerBookwoodHoar(1896), lO,750.03 

6,248.49 Xierina Hoar lM7(i1, 6,290.90 

13,688.01 Hodges (1878) 18,611.86 

6,160.37 Hollis (1722), 6,233.66 

10,749.94 Henry B.Hmnphrer (1890), . . io,878.04 

30,240.00 C.L.Jones (1901), 80,465.23 

10,323.77 Q. S. Lowell (188C) 10.340.27 

Markoe wi'M 6,117.00 

2.834.66 Matthews (balance), 8,728.51 

6,048.H9 Merrick (1888), 6,10T.08 

8,206.43 Morey (IWW), 8,840.47 

6,730.68 Lady Mowlson (1643) 5,773.89 

5,550.54 Howard Gardner Zfiohols (1897), 6,610.33 

5,252.46 Lucy Osgood (1M7;!), 6,498.26 

George Poster Peabody (1902), 4,950.00 

6,524.03 Pennoyer I'iTO) 6,230.8i 

4,264.60 Perkins (IWW) 4,303.59 

1,490.97 WendeU Phillips Mem'L (1896), 1,527.41 

350.00 RicardO rrizo tlmlHiKvl, 350.00 

1,204.93 Bodger(ie83) 1,111.33 

3,423.90 Henry B. Bogers (1859) 3,484.14 

5,643.93 Edward BusseU (1877) 5,708,07 

6,612.27 Sales (lHi>:' , 6,603.67 

11,072.51 SaltonstaU (1739), 11,I07,39 

8,4oe.ie LeverettaaltonstaU(l895), . . 8,474.56 

6.921.09 Mary SaltonataU (1780), . . . . 6,894.99 
(4,878,008.67 . . AmonnU carried forward, . . . (3,648,366.90 •l,7i6,Sai.7; 



100.00 
S,i89.68 

0,873.50 



4,440.63 
2,729.46 
2,287.72 
7,741.00 
4,160.64 
7,5«5.49 
13.369.89 
4,695.06 
0,426.41 
5.271.98 
1,496.10 



PiiDCipil, Jalr U, 1«M. 
. . Amounts bronght fonrard, . . . $8,648,866.90 «l,746,8eS.T8 
Jamea Savage (twluice), .... 

Sever (iHBH 3,291.31 

SewaU (IG96) 10,914.66 

Shattuck (1S64), 49,224.61 

Slade (■1S77) 6,0S9.e5 

Donlap SmltJi (1903) 4,700.00 

Storj {[H'-A) 4,478.47 

Stoughton 1701) 2,796.64 

Swift (1K«)) 2,394.80 

Thayer 1 1.'^-'.7^, 78,380.33 

Oorham Thomas (1866) 4,205.87 

Toppan (1868) 7,640.47 

Townsend (i«i;i). 36.640.64 

Walcott IfiJ^ 4,848.13 

Christopher S. Weld (1899), . 10,614.86 

Jaoob Wendell (1899), 6,818.66 

Whiting (1874) 11.667.46 

Karyli. Whitne7 (1908), . . . 7,901.91 



634.78 

1,686.98 

1,489.19 

937.09 

6,448.78 

874.83 

1,333.34 

708.90 

404.05 

140.50 

420.06 

3,783.65 

7,786.09 



931.39 

6,460.64 

196.78 

10,865.32 

2,008.12 

4,408.02 

187.43 

14,349.15 

11,166.10 

363.03 



BebeooaC. Ames (1908), . . . 
Nathaniel Appleton (1773), . . 
FraiikBoUe8Mi-inuriiil(i894). . 

William Brattle (1717) 

TbomaaDanforth (1734), . . . 

Moses Day (1880) 

John EUery (1738), 

Thomas Pitch (1737) 

fiphraim Flynt (1723), .... 

Henry Flynt (1760) 

Henry Gibbs (1722), 

John Glover (HlflHi 

Prioe Greenleaf .Ud (balance). . 
Edward Holyoke (1748), . . . 

Robert Keayno ( 1659) 

Bertram Kimball (1903), . . . 

Mary DindaU 'y]2) 

Suaan B. Lyman(iM9fl), .... 

Anne Mills (1725 

Munroe (1380) 

Palflrey Exhibition (1831), .... 
Dr A.P.Peabody Memorial (1896), 

Joseph SewaU (1766), 

Alexander W. Thayer (1899), . 

Quincy TTilts(ie77) 

BeQJaniinWadsworth(1737), . 
. . Amonntacwried fonrard, . . .$3,944, 



1,403.46 
649.36 
,764.89 
,506.54 
980.94 
:,448.73 
893.88 
,833.34 
736.60 
482.96 
147.05 
489.72 
,912.79 
,331.53 
343.80 
,330.36 
,196.03 
964.39 
,716.33 
306.00 
,855.32 
,022.09 
,617.86 
196.17 
,640.68 
,155.10 
364.87 



,074.98 «1,T46,88S.78 



Aq« 1, IMI. Princlpkl, Jolr II. IMS. 

$a,IT4,681.9G . . AmonaU brought forward, . . . •3,944,0n.93^Ij46imn 



1,436.48 JaineBOordoiiBeiinett(l893), . 1,493.17 

89,414.83 Bowdoin Friiei for DiBBertatioiiB 

(1791), 80,191.44 

8,591.62 Bo7lBtoilPTiEeBforElocatioii(181T), 3,504.78 

6,195.21 Coolidge Debating (1899) 5,238.34 

100.00 Dante (hiilimci-) 100.00 

1,899.14 Edward Hopkins Gift for ■■ Dc- 

tiirB"(1718)(b»!aoce) 1,954.49 

1,065.84 Sales (1892) . 1,115.78 

2,622.69 John O. Sargent (1889) 2,646.4s 

7,000.00 Oeorge B Sohier(iw"t) 7,000.00 

8,233.20 Charles Sumner (lt<Tt .... 3,384.51 

8,676.93 EobertN Toppan 1804), . . . 3,699.03 

2,115.97 Philip Washburn (1899) , . . . 2,216.00 

93,306.66 David A. Wells (1901), .... 104,286.63 4,110,S0S.H 

LIBRARY FUNDS. 

2.122.60 Bowditch (1861) $2,132.83 

166.17 Bright (balance). 133.80 

584.82 Fund of the ClBSB ori861(lS99), 612.30 
575.84 " '■ " 1881 (C.F. 

Dunbar's Gift) (1899), .... 602.80 

27,758,74 Edwin Conant (1892) 27,7U.03 

25,992.72 ConstantiUS (1886) 35,963.23 

5,302.03 Denny (1875) 6,311.89 

5,299.73 Farrar (1871), 6,3iT.oa 

8,187.68 Haven (1844), 8,207.43 

10,086.23 Hayes (1885) 10,049.01 

5,296.80 Hayward (1HG4) 6,244.33 

368.79 R. M. Hodges (balance), .... 578.02 

2,869.83 HoUis (,178 , 2,871.89 

3,133.80 Homer (ISTl) 3,169.95 

500.00 Jarvifl (1885), 500.00 

6,303.13 Lane (1863), 6,297.53 

36,369.29 Lowell (1881), 36,671.17 

60,620.35 Minot (1H70) 60,478.15 

7,145.32 Iiucy Osgood (1878), 7,150.89 

7,021.73 Mary Osgood (I860), 6,995.40 

8,949.25 Salep (1S'J2) 3,961.97 

6.293.61 Salisbury I l.-'.'iM) 6,313.10 

30,180.16 Sever i^T.v) 20,089.13 

8,979.82 Shapleigh (1801), 3,981.66 

G5.2fi George B. Sohier (balanc), . . G9.3I 

10,717.S8 SubscriptioD for Library (1859), . . 10,576.94 

3T,t;il.34 Sumner (1875) 87,6a^.05 

96,609,129.89 . . AiaoanU carried forwaid, . . . $280,008.52 96,857, 186.1 < 
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PriDclpil, 

Ads- 1, ISOl, PriDdptO. Joljr SI, 1MB. 

6,609,129.89 . . Amonnta brought forward, , . . $280,006.62 $G, 657,186. 17 
6,09i.6G EeimethMatheson Taylor (1899), 6,08I.1T 

11,925.34 Daniel TreadweU (1886), . . . 11,925.31 

s,a3i.e3 lohabodTuoker (1876), .... 6,213.89 

16,910.11 Walker (1875), 15,871.31 

6,301.71 Ward(ltto8) 6,299.41 

317.71 Waterston Gifi (twlaoce), . . . . 259.86 

30,169.70 J. Huntiagton Woloott (1S91), 20,106.66 

100,000.00 Bben Wright 1888) 100,000.00 

3,018.87 Sundr7Gifu(iiiiexpeiidedbKla.), . . 1,117.10 

Snodrj baloDce 119.03 116,890.71 

DIVINITT SCHOOL FUKD8. 

87,261.83 DiTinity School (balance), 123,727.90 

71,427.02 New Encluwmeat 1879) 71,127.02 

17,000.00 Oliver Ames 1880) 17,000.00 

635.00 Hannah C Andrews (1686), . . 626.00 

890.00 Daniel AuBtiii U»0) 890.00 

1,000.00 Adama Ayer (1869) 1,000.00 

7,875.00 Joseph Baker 1876) 7,876.00 

2,067.18 Bpnffiriary money relnrned (balance), 171.10 

8,869.28 Buahton DashwoodSuiT(lB91), 1,060.86 

37,683.74 Busaey I'rofpsscr.Hhip (1862), . . 87,683.71 

8,177.95 JoBhua Clapp (ixzfi), 2,177.96 

6,000,00 Edwin Conant 1S!>2) 6,000.00 

30,380.38 Dexter I.ec'ti.rc»bi[i (ISlO), ... 36,6a.87 

18,610.67 Frothingham ProfeBflur8bip(1892), 60,780.89 

1,060.00 Abraham W Puller (1817), . . 1,050.00 

911.31 Lewia Gould (1852) 911.34 

721.78 Louisa J. Hall (1S93), 761.86 

6,008.13 Hancoak Profeiiorahip (1786), . 6,008.18 

76,885.81 Charles L. Hancock (1891), . . 76,885.81 

6,000.00 Haven <i'*'.i«) 6,ooo.oo 

1,050.00 Samuel Hoar (1857) 1,060.00 

10,000.00 Henry P Kidder (J ssi), . . . 10,000.00 

9,184.69 Henry Lienow (1811 , 9,181.69 

1,060.00 Caroline Merriam (1867), . . . 1,060.00 

lfl,01S.81 Parkman I'rof.Haurship J811), . 16,016.81 

183.95 JohnW Quinby08S8), . . . 506.66 

1,000.00 Abby Crocker Eichmond (1881), 1,000.00 

1,000.00 John L. Huasell m<) . . . 1,000.00 

10,000.00 William B.Spooner(i8!m), . . 10,000.00 
10,000.00 Thomas Tileston of New Tork 

EnJo"'QH'nt (lHV.t) 40,000.00 

6,360.00 Uary F. Townsend (1861), . . 6,260.00 

3,100.00 Wlnthrop Ward 1863), .... 3,100.00 

64,846.78 Winn rnifiBBorship (1877), . . . 64,846.78 
Gift for Divinit; Hall Chapel altera- 

tioDi, 636.00 

IM7a,664.16 . . Amonnti orned fonraid, . . . $189,898.68 •e,803,67«.91 



Principal, Jolr 11 



. AmonnU brought forwud, . . . 



18,069.66 AbtierW Buttrick (1880), . 

6,491.6! Thomas Gary 1M30) . . . 

8,70S.8l George Chapman (,ie34 , . 

4,429.41 Joshua Clapp i issu) . . 
14,849.9* Jackson Faiin.i.uion (183B), . 

6,860.06 J Henry Kendall (1863), . 

8,481.46 Nancy Kendall ifi+i^j. . . 

1,060.00 WiUism PomiOT' (18S«), . . 



LAW SCHOOL FUNDS. 



105,860. 
4,150. 
66,640. 
18,979. 
15,760. 

47,021 
100,000. 
8,840. 
1,827, 
94,904. 



Lkw School (balance) 

James Barr Ames Prise (1888). 
47 Bemifl FrofeiMMhip (1879), . 

Bnssey " (1863), , 

.00 Dane " (1829), . 

Httgbes Lou (190S) 

.25 Law School Uuok 18^2), . . . 

.00 Law School I.ibrury (IN99), . . 
.81 RoyaU rrofeBsorahlp TsO, . 
.77 ScboUrsliip money Tcturned [bala 
.97 Weld I'rofeBBorehip (1882), . 



•489,893.63 $6,802,576.91 


16,231. S8 




5,668.66 




2.728.76 




4,466.69 




14,958.26 




5,400.43 




8,462.03 




1,050.00 


640,S»« 


«236,8B2.74 




8,538.97 




67,921.78 




23,979.82 




16,760.00 




601.97 




47,081.25 




100,000.00 




8,840.81 




1,889.92 




94,994.97 


6O0,31TJ8 



LAWRENCE sriENTIFIC SCHOOL FUN1>S. 

101.40 Bdward AnstinLaaiii repaid (bal.), 9758.S7 

80,686.85 John B.Barringer (1873) . . . 80,686.86 

6,692.88 George A. Gardner (1892), . . 6,679.98 

10,611.50 HennenJemuilgBS<;boliu'Bhip(1898), 10,708.10 

61,686.48 Abbott Lawrence (lN5;i), ... 61,636.48 

60,876.00 James Lawrenoe 1866) 50,375.00 

88.00 LaWTence Scientific School Loanc 

repaid (balance), 456.21 

40,806.78 Professorehip ot Engineering (1847), 40,805.78 

36,000.00 Arthur Sotch (li^ae .... 25,000.00 

6,804.70 StuartWadswortb Wheeler (1898), 5,806.97 
Lawrence ScicntiQc Scliuol Astod- 

atlonSchalarahlp (balance), . . . 50.00 1 

MUSEUM OF t'OMrARATIVE ZOOLOGY FUNDS. 

84,870.78 MiueamofComparatiTeZoolog7(bBl.), $39,034.40 

397,983.10 AgOSBiz M<.moniil (1875) 897,838.10 

7,694.01 Teacher*' andl>apili>' lelb), . . . 7,694.01 
6,611.23 Vij^nia Barret Qibbs Scholaiy 

ship (1892), 6,619.15 



. AmonnU carried forward, 



$840,080.68 $7,674,»T.41 
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aS^iC'G^ Priiudp.l.Jnlr«l.HW«. 

t7,*66,161.TS . . AmonnU brot^ht torwud, . . . HtO.OBO. 66 $7,671,997.41 
SOiOOO.OO Ora; Fand for ZootoBicml Hntenm 

(1859) 60,000.00 

106,467.86 Sturgls Hooper (1866), .... 108,886.98 

7,740.66 Humboldt Msant, 7,740.66 

6,000.00 Waiard Peele HunneweU (1901), 6,000.00 

117,469.84 Pennuient(18G9) 117.469.84 618,677.59 

FEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOOT 
AND ETHNOLOGY FUNDS. 

11.468.09 HeineDwayFelloi>'BUp(1891), . $11,679.79 
IS,SG6.56 Feabody BulMIni,' .'ixc>:) .... 38,866.66 

47.836.10 Peabody Collectioii (186G), . . . 47,836.10 
47,663.51 Feabody Profeuor (1866), . . . 47,689.77 

80,176.49 Thaw Fcllowfihip <1N90) 30,164.16 

10,796.03 HeiLry O. Warren BzptoratioD 

(1899) 10,347.01 

6,000.00 Suaan Ooraelia Warren (190!), 6,000.00 
6,363.08 Bobert C. Wiuthrop SchoUnhip 

(1896) 6,418.02 

31,0H.ie Huntington Frothingham Wol- 

OOtt (1891), 80,621.90 206,846.80 

MEDICAL SCHOOL FUNDS. 

60,042.81 Hedicil School (balance) $46,178.68 

11,076.68 Edward Austin (H«ft.riulo)fical 

I.Hl>ur^iory ) (1899) 11,261.88 

26,6U.68 Edward M.Barringer (1881), . 26,612.68 

6,846.61 J Ingarsoll Bowditoli (1889), . 6,812.34 
3,766.71 Boylaton Fnnd for Medical Books 

(1800) 8,663.14 

30,899.96 JohnB. ft Buokminater Brown 

Hn<luwiufnt(imi6) 80,8U.eS 

98,036.00 CaroUne Brewer Croft (1899), 92,888.88 

878,860.19 Calvin ami Lucy EIUs (1899), . 880,987.78 

101,708.24 Qeorg© Fabyan (1896) 10I,70»J4 

1,886.08 Samuel E. Fits (1884) 1,886.08 

8,116.66 F B. Oreenough (Surgical Be- 

«ea[«h) (1901), 2,600.00 

19,192.66 Jaokaon Medical (1869) 19,193.66 

1,681.11 Mi'ditnl Library (!H73) 1,769.78 

62,900.83 William O. Hoseley (1897), . . 68,900.88 

88,760.00 N.-1V Sulwrijidun (1888), 88,760.00 

9,836.94 Dr Kuppaner (1897) 9,886.94 

60,000.00 Goo. C. BhattUCk (1863), . . . 60,000.00 

6,918.66 Surcic'ni Lalmrslory 1897), .... 6,681.98 

16.766.11 Mary W. Swett (1884) 16,766.11 

8,866,787.84 . . Amounia carried forward, . . . #886,328.40 $8,610,021.30 



5f> 

PiiDdH], 

Ab«. 1,1MI. Ptindp^, JdItH, IMC 

$8,866,737.64 . . AmonnU broaght forward, . . |88G,328.40 W,610,OS1JO 

80,000.00 Samuel W. Svett(iS84), . . . 80,000.00 

8,000.00 Quinoy Tufts (1879) 2,OO0.OO 

11,3G9.3T Warrsn Fund for Aiwtomical Hn- 

Hfuni(lH4S) 14,U1.R8 

41,920.00 Charlos Wilder (1900) 41,878.00 

88,681.46 Sonry Willard WilliamB (1898), 34,007.73 

1,466.77 Gifts for Pathological Dep't Librwy 

(balmnce), ■ ■ 918.63 

1,483.33 Snndiy OifU (tmezpended baluicei), 8,890.60 



5.381.13 Geo. CheyueShatCuokHemoiul 

(1891), 

6,631.66 Oharlea EUot Ware Memorial 
(1881) 

6.380.14 John Ware Hemonal (1891), . . 



6,7*3.91 
6,320.63 
6,864.93 

fi,6O4.S0 
4,567.74 
e,34G.51 
6,283.01 
6,306.30 



Luolua p. Billings (I900), . . . 6,107.36 

B. W Cheever (1B89), 6,756.04 

Cottmg<!ifr (1900), 8,136.44 

Orlando W Doe (1898), .... 8,787.69 
John Foster inconu^ for Medical 

Studenta (balance), 61.06 

Lewi8andHarri©tHaydeii(i894), 6,733.47 

CM Jones l«ya), .... 6,466.46 

AlfVod HoBiner Iiinder (1896), 6,333.37 

Charles B Porter i iH07), . . . 6,648.09 

Charles Pratt Stroog (1894), . 4,671.06 

Isaac Sweetser (1893), .... 6,893.66 

John Thompson Taylor (1899), 6,260.86 

Edward Wigglesworth (1897), . 6,864.62 



8,640.60 Boylston (1803), 

6,607.73 William H. Tborodike (1896), 



8,686.86 

6,81830 1,089,969.96 



MEDICAL SCHOOL UNDERTAKING FUNDS. 

98,610.00 Bobert C. BiUingS (1900), . . . 1104,898.06 

George Fabyan (atldition of 1903), 36,876.40 
101,382.02 George Kigginson ■''rofcMiurnhiiJ 

(1903), 101,668.89 

13,600.00 Jaoluon rrofeMonhip (addition of 

1902) 26,000.00 

864,200.00 Hemy It. Fierce (1898) 370,776.66 

Proctor (1908) 51.267.48 

$9,680,940.49 . . Amoants carried forward, . . . $678,881.88 $9,690^81Jf 
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19,620,940.49 . . AmonnU bronght fonrud, . . . t678,8H1.38 tS,G99,&B1.8& 

313,463^9 John D. Bockefollor Gift (1902), 863,875.69 

85,300.00 David Sears Cilft (I<lll2j, .... 126,629.80 
13,600.00 Bhsttuok I'roft-a^urdliip (addiUonof 

1902) 26,000.00 

StmmanProfosBorslilp (1908), . . 104,484.98 
4,481.9S ycluiul of ('cmiparnlivp Mtfdicine (1899), 4,639.40 

4,968.79 Gift for PuholoKicalLiU>oratoi7, . . 6,201.84 

1,011.78 Gift for bnildingi, 1,809,718.49 

DENTAL SCHOOL FUNDS. 

32,024.61 DenUl School (bkluce), t89,899.TI 

S,26G.86 Dental School Endowment (1880), . 2,266.81! 

23,000.00 HenryC. Warren BndoviDent(1889), 38,000.00 
19,872.82 Qifti for Bnildlng (1892) S0,802.SS 76,967.89 



OBSERVATORY FUNDS. 

.of A»troa.Scieace(I901), 960,867.88 

AavanctmcnlofAitron.Scieoce(1902), 20,641.14 

.\T.onjnn>uB Gift (1902), 11,018.16 

Thomas G. AppletOD (1S84), . 6,000.00 

J IngeraoU Bowditoh (1889), . 2,600.00 

Uriah A. Boyden (1887), . . . 200,000.00 

Draper Memorial (balance), . . 246.26 

Charlotte Harris (1877) 2,000.00 

Haven (1898) *6,000.00 

James HaTward (186C), .... si.ooo.OO 

Oh-tTvaloryKndonmi'Qt 18S2), . . 60,000.00 

Paine I'r.ifeSBorBhLp (ISSR) . . 60,000.00 

Hobert Treat Paine (1886), . . 273,932.07 

Edward B. PhUlipB (1849), . . 110,298.88 

JoeiahQuinoy Ihhi!), 12,849.68 

David Sears <in4f,) 87,876.31 

Augustus Story C1H71) 18,880.00 

Gift for pabliihing lunar pbotographB, 133,96 



6,000.00 

2,500.00 

200,000.00 

2,000.00 
46,000.00 
31,000.00 

60,000.00 
50,000.00 
273,667.86 
110,393.88 
12,375.36 
86,621.60 
13,880.00 
800.TKI 



BUSSET INSTITUTION FUNDS. 



26,841.11 BnSBey lD»titntion(bakDce), . . 

10,079.86 Woodland Hill (1696) 



«37,769.48 
23,607.97 60,S<7.tf 



ARNOLD ARBOKETUM FUNDS. 

116,666.00 Arnold Arboretom (1899), .... 1128,030.00 

169,829J7 James Arnold 1m;21, 169,708.10 

14,761.13 Arboretum ronstruclion Gifu (bal,), . 14,849.48 
32,110.30 Wmiam L. Bradley (1«97), . . 33,708.69 819.786.IT 
11,818,706.69 . . AmouDU carried fonrud, 919, 761, 684 J19 
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$11,318,706.69 . . Amounts brought forward, $12,761,584a;9 

OTHER FUNDS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE. 

10,506.66 Phillips Brooks House Endow- 
ment (1901), $10,606.66 

10,596.82 Balph H.Shepard (1900), . . . 10,969.65 

5,897.78 Balphn.ShepardMemorial(1898), 6,178.81 

5,402.14 JohnW. and Belinda L.Randall 

(1897), 5,564.95 

WILLIAM HATES FOOO ART MUSEUM. 

642.90 Fogg Art Museum (balance), . . . 222.89 

50,000.00 William Hayes Fogg (1892), . 50,000.00 

17,054.32 Qray Fund for Engrayings (1858), 16,458.39 

16,178.98 William M. Frichard (1898), . 16,738.33 

82,860.02 John Witt Bandall (1892), . . . 88,264.40 

STILLMAN INFIRMARY. 

9,857.70 Stillman Infirmary (balance), . . 7,715.17 

Bobert Charles Billings, for 

Stillman Infirmary (1903), . . 50,000.00 
5,328.68 Free Bed Fund of the Class Of 

1868(1898), 6,828.68 

539.38 Free Bed Fund for Stillman Infirm- 
ary (1900), 539.38 

Herbert Schnrz Memorial Free 

Bed (1903), 3,000.00 

2,645.64 Henry F. Walcott (1901), . . . 2,646.64 

CLASS FUNDS. 

1,257.50 Fund of the Class Of 1834 (1887), 1,809.58 

7.366.43 " " *^ 1844(1896), 7,666.96 
8,725.00 " ** ** 1863 (1887), 8,725.00 

CONSTRUCTION OIFT8. 

5,148.73 Gifts for Additions to The Soldier's 

Field (1898), 

59,682.18 Gifts for ImproTements and Additions 

to The Soldier's Field (1901), . . 48,219.56 

421.74 Brighton Marsh Fence (balance), . . 421.74 

2,117.58 Emerson Hall, '' . . 117,018.40 

8,421.91 Semitic Building, <* . . 1,456.01 

8,032.00 John Simpkins Hall, <' . . 2,458.24 

Stillman Infirmary (Contagious 

Ward), 50,000.00 

Gift for new UniTersity Library 

BuUding, 10,000.00 

8.488.44 UniTersityMuscum Building (balance), 3,222.68 

$11,580,828.67 . . Amounts carried forward, . . #464,6 10 .52 $12,761,584 J(9 
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$11,580,828.67 . . Amountfl brought forward, . . $464,610.52$12,761,584.59 

8Uin>BT FUHDS. 

475,917.18 Edward Austin (1899), .... 480,556.21 

50,000.00 Bright Legacy (1880), 50,000.00 

30,851.79 Bursar's Sundry Accoanta (balance), 27,910.96 

892,710.18 Bussey Tmst (1861), 892.710.18 

159,099.72 Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid (1899), 161,085.05 

8,171.50 John Foster (1840), 8,171.50 

488,748.07 Gains and Losses for Greneral Inyest- 

mento (1891), 584,450.18 

788,865.31 Frioe Qreenleaf (1887% .... 788,865.81 

29,939.83 Henry Harris (1888), 29,939.88 

1,820.26 Harvard Memorial Society (1898), 1,261.78 

49,624.76 Bobert Troup Paine (1880), . . 51,059.99 

42,000.00 James Savage (1878), 42,000.00 

526.63 Gifts for Cuban Teachers, 377.96 

Sundry balances • • • • 2,494.00 8,080,442.97 

FUNDS IN TRUST FOR PURPOSES NOT 
CONNECTED WITH THE COLLEGE. 

16,648.61 Daniel Williams (1716), .... $16,642.59 

4,794.84 Sarah WinslOW (1790), «... 4,901.55 21,544.14 



$14,114,541.85 $15,868,521.70 
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Changes in the Funds during the year ending July 31 j 1903. 

Total amount of Fnnds and balances, Jaly 31, 1908, 

as before stated, $16,863,5S1.70 

Total amount of Funds and balances, August 1, 1902, 

as before stated, 14,114,541.85 

Showing a total increase during the year of $1,748,979^ 

Which is made up as follows : — 

Gifts forming new Funds or increasing old ones, . $1,840,876.28 
Increase of Funds established during the year, . . 8,177.78 

Credit balances created, 25,618.17 

Gain from change of investments, 98,912.67 

Increase more than decrease of Funds (excluding 
the Insurance and Guaranty Fund) and balances, 
which appear both at the beginning and the end 
of the year, 880,288.66 

$1,808,808.56 

Deduct from this amount 

Sundry balances used up, $18,840.36 

Loss from change of investments, . . 558.14 

Decrease of Funds established during 

the year, 26.14 

Decrease of Insurance and Guaranty 

Fund, by excess of expenditures 

over income, in University, College, 

and Library accounts, 40,403.07 54,822.71 $1,748,979.86 



Net increase of Fnnds and balances as above, • . . $462,926.28 
Less decrease as above, 54,822.71 

Leaving amount of the net increase of the Funds 
and balances, excluding gifts for capital ac- 
count, $408,103.57 
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The following tables are not found, in their present form, in the Treasorer*! 
•ooks. They are intended to exhibit with some detail the resoorces and the 
zpenditnres of each department of the Uniyersity. Gifts for capital account, 
ifts for immediate use and the income of every Fund held by the UniTersi^ are 
iren in these tables, and also the sum paid out for the specific object of each 
nd erery Fund, in case that som be either less or more than the actual income 
f the Fund. If the object to which the income of a Fund is to be applied be 

general one, — like salaries, for example, — no separate mention is made in 
lese tables of that appropriation. That particular payment is merged with 
there of the same kind under the general heading. A balanced sunmiary of 
tiese tables will be found on page 106. 



Tablb No. I. 

THE UNIVEESITY, 

RECEIPTS. 

(ifts for capital account. 

Bobert Charles Billings Fund, Stillmaii 

Infirmary, $60,000.00 

Bobert Henry Eddy Fund (additional), . . . 287.00 

Henry L. Fierce Residuary Bequest « ... 45,000.00 

Mary B. Searle Fund, 1,928.75 

Herbert Sohurz Memorial Free Bed Fund, . . 3,000.00 $100,215.75 

ncome of the following Funds : — 

Andrew Bigelow, $281.66 

Stanton Blake, 234.00 

Charlotte F. Blanohard, 223.28 

Samuel D. Bradford, 245.70 

John W, Carter, 585.00 

Thomas Cotton, 7.25 

John Cowdin, 1,699.82 

(George B. Dorr, 5,044.83 

(George Draper, 2,216.34 

Bobert H. Eddy, 2,650.89 

Harvard Ellis, 4,737.33 

J. D. W. French, 249.07 

Gore, 962.72 

John C. Gray, 1,087.56 

Henry Harris (i income), . ' 700.67 

Walter Hastings, 1,123.48 

George Baxter Hyde, 284.00 

Insurance and Guaranty, 5,754.86 

Leonard Jarvis, 789.61 

Henry P. Kidder, 468.00 

Amounts carried forward, $29,245.97 $100,215.75 
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Table No. I, The Universitt, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amonntfl brought forward, $29,245.97 $100,216.75 

Income of the following Funds (continued): — 

Joseph LeOy 435.02 

Theodore Lyman, 468.00 

Israel Munson, 787.10 

Francis E. Parker, 4,951.34 

William Perkins, 1,404.00 

Henry L. Pierce Residoary (part), 836.18 

President's, 2,979.86 

Retiring Allowance, 17,052.00 

John L. Bussell, 1,093.72 

Isaac Sweetser, 2,195.53 

Seth Turner, 234.00 

Henry Villard, 2,340.00 

William F. Weld, 4,360.24 68,322.96 

Balance remaining after dividing the net income among 

the Funds, $214.41 

Care of the Sarah Winslow Fund, 6.61 

Sale of catalogues, calendars, directories, &c., .... 980.99 

" sand, 384.26 

** flagging, 284.69 

Use of houses by College officers, 1,600.00 

Revenue check stamps redeemed, 12.20 

Use of land by Harvard Union, 1,360.00 4,742.05 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum. 
Income of Funds. 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, balance, • $30.09 

William Hayes Fogg, 2,340.00 

Gray Fund for Engravings, 798.13 

William M. Prichard, 767.17 

John Witt Bandall, 1,537.85 

Mary B. Searle, 87.53 

$6,550.77 

Gift for case, 85.00 

Sale of photographs and catalogue, 15.91 6,661.68 

Semitic Museum. 

Income of Gifts for Semitic Collection, 672.99 

Phillips Brooks House. 
Income of Funds. 

Phillips Brooks House Endowment, $491.73 

Balph H. Shepard, 496.89 

Balph Hamilton Shepard Memorial, .... 276.03 1,268.65 

Amount carried forward, $180,769.07 
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Table No. I, The University, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount broaght forward, $180,769.07 

Stillman Infirmaiy. 
Income of Fands. 

Samuel Ward (part), $726.67 

Free Bed Fund of the Class of 1868, 249.40 

Stillman Infirmary, 843.51 

Free Bed Fund for Stillman Infirmary, .... 26.28 

Herbert Schurz Memorial Free Bed, 52.65 

Henry P. Waloott, 128.88 

Bobert Charles Billings, 585.00 

$2,106.19 
Receipts from Students, 4,500.76 6,606.95 

$187,876.02 

PAYBIENTS. ^^"^"^"^^ 

Orerseers' Expenses. 

Printing President's Annual Report, $1,104.72 

** Treasurer's " " 821.40 

*' other reports, ballots, etc., 82.04 

** Rules and By-Laws, . . . . , 84.47 

Advertising, 208.50 

Auditing Treasurer's accounts, 150.00 

Other expenses, 84.61 $1,985.74 

Office Expenses. 
President's, 

Clerical services, $698.69 

Other expenses, 807.01 $1,505.70 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical services, $1,200.75 

Rent of safes, 775.00 

Other expenses, 1,128.58 8,099.28 

Bursar's, 

Clerical services, $8,676.80 

Other expenses, 1,844.97 5,021.77 

Publication Agent's, 

Clerical and other services, $1,505.91 

Other expenses, 1,546.91 8,052.82 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildin.gs\ 

Clerical and other services, $7 70.00 

Other expenses, 278.79 1,048.79 

Janitor's, . . . 46.18 

Corporation Rooms (fuel, rent, &c.), 2,664.56 16,484.05 

Amount carried forward, $18,419.79 
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Table No. I, The University, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $18,419.79 

Salaries. 

President, 

From the Unirersity, $6,000.00 

" President's Fund, 8,062.99 

*' Thomas Cotton Fund, . . . . 7.44 $9,060.48 

Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, 5,000.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant Bursar, 2,000.00 

Secretary to the President, 2,500.00 

Secretary of the Board of Overseers, 200.00 

Commencement Marshal, 100.00 

Chairman of the Appointment Committee, .... 2,000.00 

Publication Agent, 2,500.00 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings, 2,000.00 

Clerks, Treasurer's office, 8,800.00 

Bursar's Assistant, 1,800.00 40,960.48 

Retiring Allowances, 14,994J8 

Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre. 

Repairs, * $124.79 

Insurance, 522.70 

Fuel, lighting, furniture, cleaning, &c., 892.18 

Part of cost of moving Brimmer window, . . . 1,000.00 8,089.67 

General Expenses. 

Repairs and improvements, $1,852.08 

Labor, 5,522.16 

Commencement Day expenses, 812.65 

Annual Catalogue, 2,457.99 

Calendar, 204.80 

Guide Book, 472.16 

Insurance, 37.50 

Watchmen, 2,497.64 

Freight, supplies, and sundries, 559.98 

Legal services and expenses, 60.60 

Buffalo and Paris Exposition expenses, 8.79 

Watering streets and driveways, 842.29 

Plank walks, 431.67 

Mercantile agency, 775.00 

Plans, 290.00 

Driveways and gravel walks, 810.48 

Receptions, 134.40 

Cleaning portraits 45.00 

Amounts carried forward, $17,309.42 $76,414.17 
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Table No. I, The University, continubd. 

PAYMENTS. 
Amounts brought forward, $17,309.42 $76,414.17 

Taxes on Harvard Union, $4,666.50 

Less repaid by Harvard 

Union, $4,209.00 

Less repaid by City of Cam- 
bridge 457.50 4,666.50 

Fence painting, construction, and repairs, 845.76 

Installation of Telephone exchange, 1,957.49 

Telephone tolls and rentals, 57.00 

National Education Association expenses. 

Guides, $492.10 

Receptions, 879.46 1,871.56 

Conference, Association of American UniversitieB, . 40.00 

Payments made from University^ income on the follow- 
ing accounts : — 

Phillips Brooks House, 1,846.96 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, 3,468.31 

Semitic Museum. Curator, $500.00 

Expenses, 2,016.15 2,516.15 

Qermanic Museum. 

Alterations in Bogers Building, . $1,565.00 
Expenses, 817.06 2,382.06 

Stillman Lnflrmary, 8,842.42 

School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Tuition fees of students at other schools, $840.00 

Interest on debt, 705.75 

Sundries, .95 

Balance of debt paid, 10,114.90 11,161.60 46,298.78 

UTilliam Hayes Fogg Art Museum. 

Payments of $8,468.31, made from Uniyersity income 
as above stated, and pa3rments from the income 
of Funds as follows : — 
William Hayes Fogg, Director, . $500.00 

Collections and expenses, .... 1,840.00 $2,340.00 
Gray Fund for Engrayings, Curator, . $250.00 

Collections, 995.00 

Expenses, 149.06 1,394.06 

William M. Priohard, collections, 197.82 

John Witt Bandally Curator, . . . $250.00 

Collections, 211.70 

Expenses, 671.77 1,133.47 

IKary B. Searle» books, 37.17 

Case, from gift, 85.00 

From balance and sundry receipts, 466.51 5,654.08 

Amount carried forward, $128,866.98 
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Table No. 1, The University, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $128,366.93 

Semitic Museum. 

Payments of $2,516.15, made from University income, as above 
stated, and payments from gifts for Semitic Collection, 
amounting to 4,564.74 

Phillips Brooks House. 

Payments of $1,846.90, made from University in- 
come as above stated, and payments for furni- 
ture, receptions, &c., from the income of Funds 
as follows : — 
Phillips Brooks House Endowment, .... $491.73 
Ralph H. Shepard, 122.56 614J9 

Stillman Jnfirmar>'. 

Payments of $3,342.42 made from University income 
as above stated, and payments from the income 
of Funds, as follows : — 

Stillman Infirmary, $843.51 

Bobert Charles Billings, 585.00 

Free Bed Fund of the Class of 1868, .... 249.40 

'* << for Stillman Infirmary, . . . 25.23 

Herbert Sohurz Memorial Free Bed, .... 52.65 

Henry P. Waloott, 123.83 

Samuel Ward, 2,675.81 

$4,055.43 
From receipts from students, 4,500.76 8,556.19 

$142,102.15 

Table No. II. 
THE COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts for Capital Account. 

Bebeoca C. Ames Fund, $50,000.00 

Bobert Charles Billings Fund (Oray Her- 
barium), 15,000.00 

George W. Dillaway Fellowship Fund, . . . 5,000.00 

Eaton Professorsliip Fund, 100,553.18 

Oodkin Lecture Fund, 12,050.00 

Charles Haven Goodwin Scholarship Fund 

(additional), 500.00 

Bertram Kimball Fund, 25,000.00 

Markoe Scholarship Fund, 5,000.00 

George Foster Feabody Scholarship Fund, . 4,800.00 
Prof cssorship of Hygiene Fund (additional) , . . . 20,968.66 

Amount carried forward, $288,871.84 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $288,871.84 

rift for Capital Account (continued) . 

Nelson Robinson Jr. Fund (additional), . . . 200,000.00 

Dnnlap Smith Scholarship Fnnd, 4 JOO.OO 

Henry W. Wales Fund, 40,000.00 

David Ames Wells Fund (additional), . . . 6,490.15 

Mary L. Whitney Scholarship Fund, .... 7,798.63 $497,860.62 

Qcome of Funds for Instruction, and Gifts for Salaries. 

Alford Professorship, $1,298.65 

John B. Barringer, 1,436.15 

Boylston Professorship, 1,326.17 

Class Subscription, 7,040.88 

Paul Dudley, 169.17 

Eaton Professorship, 861.41 

Eliot Professorship, 1,011.77 

Eliot '' (Jon. Fhillips' Gift), . . 850.00 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part), 8,896.22 

Erving Professorship, 163.80 

Fisher '' 1,684.88 

Henry Plynt, 18.44 

Fund for Permanent Tutors, 760.08 

Oodkin Lecture, 179.57 

Gospel Church (i income), 147.98 

Asa Gray Professorship, 1,003.90 

Gumey (part), 8,127.87 

Hersey Professorship ({income), 567.69 

HoUis *' (Divinity), 1,616.44 

HoUis '' (Mathematics), 175.86 

IngersoU Lecture (part), 265.69 

Abbott Lawrence, 2,879.88 

James Lawrence, 2,367.55 

Lectures on Political Economy, 471.27 

Henry Lee Professorship, 5,015.93 

Thos. Lee, for Ilcrsey Professorship, 1,017.61 

Thos. Lee, for Reading, 789.30 

McLean Profcssorslup, 2,016.35 

William Belden Noble Lectures. 

Interest, $1,037.84 

Sales, 12.50 1,050.34 

Daniel H. Peirce, 658.15 

Perkins Professorship, 982.80 

Plummer " 1,170.93 

Pope '' 2,457.00 

Professorship of Engineering, 1,909.72 

Amounts carried forward, $54,816.25 $497,860.62 



i 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $64,816.25 $497,860.68 

Income of Funds for Instruction, and Gifts for Salaries 
{continued) . 

Professorship of Hygiene (part), 7,618.67 

Nelson BobinBon Jr. (part), 7,137.48 

Arthur Botoh, 1,170.00 

Bumford Professorship, 2,642.81 

Ourdon Saltonstall, 2,831.16 

Smith Professorship, 1,082.95 

Josiah Stiokney, 599.55 

Unknown Memorial (part), 2,920.06 

Wales Professorship, 257.45 

Henry C, Warren (part), 5,245.09 

Sylvester Waterhonse, 250.10 

Gifts for salaries and lectures, $1,600.00 

Interest on balance, 56.42 1,656.42 88,227.99 

Income of Fellowship Funds, and Gifts for Fellowships. 

Edward Austin (part), $10,500.00 

George W. Dillaway, 48.77 

Osias Ooodwin Memorial, 522 J84 

Harris, 507.17 

Indio Philology. 

Gifts, $800.00 

Henry C, Warren Fund (part) . 250.00 1,050.00 

John Thornton Kirkland, 511.43 

Henry Lee Memorial, 540.12 

Charles Eliot Norton, 600.00 

Bobert Treat Paine, 592.80 

John Parker, 2,645.79 

Bogers, 1,495.68 

Henry Bromfleld Bogers Memorial, .... 588.00 

South End House (gifts), 220.00 

JohnTyndall, 552.57 

James Walker, 533.52 

Whiting, 1,059.79 21,912.88 

Income of Scholarship Funds, and Gifts for Scholarships. 

Abbot, $174.88 

Alford (accumulating), 88.45 

Austin (part). Architecture, 600.00 

Austin (part) for Teachers, 2,166.66 

Bartlett, ! . . . • 251.64 

Bassett, 266.90 

Bigelow, 606.53 

Samuel A. Borden (accumulating), 102.96 

AmounU caxne^ lorvf »x^> %^^^1 Al 1fS(i\^<N029 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $4,257.47 $608,000.99 

icome of Scholarship Funds, and Gifts for Scholarships 
(continued). 

Bowditoh, 5,287.70 

Bright, 1,294.86 

Browne, 177.04 

Moray Willard Buokminster, 241.68 

Btirr, 1,537.10 

Bidiiff Sterling Choate, 285.90 

Class of 1802, 888.86 

" 1814, 147.98 

'' 1816 (Eirkland), 802;84 

" 1817, 218.22 

" 1828, 162.68 

** 1836, 227.81 

" 1841, 240.27 

'' 1862 (Dana), 240.22 

" 1866, 725.87 

" 1867, 218.66 

1877, 236.40 

1883, 260.00 

Crowninshield, 664.72 

Warren H. Cudworth (gift), 600.00 

Francis H. Cnmmings, 253.89 

(George and Martha Derby, 268.86 

Julius Dexter, 232.60 

Orlando W. Doe, 129.03 

William Samuel Eliot, 256.46 

Joseph Eveleth (part), 1,368.61 

Fall River, 99.60 

Farrar, 294.79 

Richard Augustine Gambrill, 627.96 

Charles Haven Goodwin, 337.24 

Benjamin D. Greene, 196.19 

Price Greenleaf, 3,000.00 

John Appleton Haven, 468.94 

William miton (part), 474.76 

Ebenezer Bockwood Hoar, 496.62 

Levina Hoar, for the town of Lincoln, 292.41 

Hodges (part), 276.36 

Hollis, 288.29 

Henry B. Humphrey, 603.10 

Hennen Jennings, 496.60 

C. L. Jones, 1,416.23 

laawrence Scientific School Association (gift), . 300.00 

Amounts carried foTwud, %2d^&55.^^^^^4yy\iM 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts bronght forward, $29,555.89 |6O8,000i9 

Income of Scholarship Funds, and Gifts for Scholarships 
(^continued) . 

Gtoorge Emeraon Lowell, 488.16 

Markoe, 117.00 

Matthews (i net rents of Hall), 5,293.86 

William Merrioky 288.09 

Mopey, 884.04 

Lady Mowlson, 268.21 

Howard Gardner Niohola, 259.79 

Lucy Osgood (accumulating), 245.79 

Qeorge Foster Feabody, 150.00 

Fennoyer, 191.15 

Ferkins, 199.09 

Wendell Fbillips, 69.78 

BioardO Prise (gift), 850.00 

Rodger, 56.89 

Henry Bromfleld Bogers, 160.24 

Bdward Bussell, 264.14 

Sales, 257 J6 

SaltonstaU, 518J2 

Leverett SaltonstaU, 89S.40 

Mary SaltonstaU, S23.90 

SaTage, 8OO.00 

Serer, 151.68 

SewaU, 508.81 

Shattnck, 2,285.6$ 

Slade, 284J0 

Story, 207.84 

Stoughton, 67.16 

Summer School in Geology (gift*), 4754)0 

Swifi^ Knsm 

Thayer« S,638.33 

Qorbam Thomas, 1M.7S 

Toppan, 

Townsend, l.tc. 

Walcott, S19.7S 

Chnstoiiher M. Weld, 4«7^l 

Jaoob Wendell* fi«.7S 

Whiong, 531^01 

Mary L. Whitney «.rf 

vV:f^ f or S<&o:ar^i? sue 100.00 S1JTSJ7 

Ax9oc.=t cmrrM forvvd |CSi^4JI 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

, Amount brought forward, $659,274.26 

Qcome of Beneficiary and Loan Funds, and Repayments. 

Rebeooa C. Ames, $682.48 

Nathaniel Appleton, 24.57 

Edward Austin (part), 2,167.22 

Edward Austin Loans (L. S. S.), repayments, . 656.97 

Frank BoUes Memorial, 78.90 

William Brattle, 67.85 

Thomas Danforth, 48.85 

Moses Day, 255.01 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part), 2,455.00 

John Ellery, 17.66 

Exhibitions 62.38 

Thomas Fitoh, 32.90 

Ephraim Flynt, 18.91 

Henry Plynt, 6.55 

Henry Gibbs, 19.66 

John Olover, ' 130.24 

Price Greenleaf Aid (balance) . 

Interest, $16,590.77 

Repayment, 50.00 16,640.77 

Edward Holyoke, 15.77 

Bobert Keayne, 104.18 

Bertram Kimball, 195.02 

Lawrence Scientific School Loans, repayments, . 770.77 

Mary Lindall, 43.10 

Susan B. Lyman, 255.58 

Anne Mills, 9.22 

Munroe, 508.02 

Palflrey Exhibition, 93.97 

Dr. Andrew F. Feabody Memorial. 

Interest, $206.29 

Repayment, 28.00 234.29 

Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Returned. 

Loans and Scholarships repaid, 968.00 

Joseph Sewall, 8.75 

Alexander W. Thayer (part), 191.53 

Quincy Tufts, 522.05 

Benjamin Wadsworth, 11.84 

Samuel Ward (part), 90.00 

Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler. 

Interest, $248.27 

Loan repaid, 64.00 302.27 27,684.67 

Amount carried forward, $686,958.93 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEI1>TS. 
Amoant broaght forward, $696,958.93 

Income of Prize Fands, and gifts for prizes. 

James Gtordon Bennett, $66.74 

Bowdoin Prizes for Dissertations, 1,376.62 

Boylston Prizes for Elocution, 168.11 

Coolidge Debating, 243.18 

Dante (gift), 100.00 

Edward Hopkins Gift for «>Detars." 

From Tmstees, $200.73 

Interest on unexpended balance, . . . 88.87 289.60 

Sales, . . 49.89 

John O. Sargent, 122.76 

Gtoorge B. Sohier (part), 250.00 

Charles Sumner, 151.31 

Robert TH. Toppan, 172.08 

Philip Washburn, 99.03 

David Ames Wells, 4,515.21 J,604.48 

Income of Funds for General Purposes. 

J. W, P. Abbot (accumulating), $418.63 

John A. Blanohard, 49.14 

Jonathan Phillips, 1,474.20 

Charles L. Hancock (part), 4,290.68 6,232.65 

Income of Sundry Funds for Special Purposes. 

Botanic Department, i for Cryptogamic Herbarium, $465.43 

** ** i for Laboratories of Botany, 232.71 

Francis James Child Memorial, 521.63 

Classical Publication Fund of the Class Of 1866, 

Interest, $332.51 

Sales, 93.08 425.59 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, for Research in Physics, 2,500.00 

George A. Gardner, 261.75 

Harvard Oriental Series, 707.80 

Joseph Levering, for Physical Research, . . . 391.68 

Nelson Robinson Jr. (part), 8,283.09 

George W. Sawin, 204.28 

Barthold Sehlesinger, 5.17 

John B. Thayer, 762.65 

Elizabeth Torrey, 54.99 

Henry Warren Torrey. Interest, . . $495.61 

Sales, . . . 123.37 

Gift, . . . 39.52 658.50 

Unknown Memorial (part), 1,800.00 

Cyrus M. Warren, 317.30 

Henry C Warren (part), 192.37 

Chaimeey Wright, 45.30 17,830JW 

Amount carried ioi^ttid, $718^626.80 
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Table No. II, The College, continued- 
receipts. 
Amount brought forward, $718,626.30 

Appleton Chapel. 

Income of Fund for Religious Serrices, $48.89 

'^ Increase Sumner Wheeler Fund, . 2,840.00 2,888.89 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

Interest on unexpended balance, $157.80 

Income of Endowment, 3,510.00 3,667.80 

Botanic Garden and Botanic Museum. 

Income of Botanic Department Fund ({ income), . $1,163.56 

" Lowell Fund, 3,107.84 

'' John L. Bnssell Fund (part), . . . 23.40 

(< Gifts for Cases, 32.15 

Use of house, 700.00 

Gifts for present use, 1,300.00 

Sale of botanical material, 500.00 6,826.95 

Gray Herbarium. 

Income of balance, $110.44 

'' Bobert C. Billings Fund, 175.50 

*' Asa Gray Memorial Fund, 1,521.51 

'* Herbarium Fund, 966.70 

*' John L. Russell Fund (part), . . . 70.20 

Asa Oray's copyrights, 823.90 

Sale of publications, 223.55 

'* check lists, 1.49 

*^ covers and odd plates, 6.50 

Commission on sales of Sullivant's Icones, .... 16.75 

Gifts for present use, 7,560.00 11,476.54 

Sundry Gifts. 

For Department of Architecture. 

Gifts, $5,000.00 

Interest, 54.27 $5,054.27 

For Department of The Classics, sales of publica- 
tions, 189.3d 

*^ '' *' Engineering. Gift, .$3,000.00 

Interest, 48.80 3,043.80 

'* ** " French, 24.08 

«* " " ** for lantern slides, . . . 27.40 

*^ ** " Mathematics, for "Transactions,** 200.00 
" ** " Physics. Gift, .... $100.00 

Interest, . . 10.20 110.20 

Amounts carried forward, $8,648.58 $742,985.98 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amoantfl broaght forward, $8,648.68 $748,9854^ 

Sundry Gifts (continued) . 

For Department of Political Economy, maps and charts. 

Gift, $500.00 

Interest, 2.71 502.71 

" ** " Sanskrit. 

Interest, $25 85 

Sales of publications, 76.13 101.48 

^* Sngar-cane inrestigations. Interest, 25.98 

** Semitic Library, interest, 21.41 

*' Plantations in the College Yard. 

Gift, $6,000.00 

Interest, 56.48 5,056.48 

*^ Ethics of the Social Questions. 

Gift, $2,500.00 

Interest, 11.78 2,511.78 

** Bermuda Biological Station. 

Gifts, $1,000.00 

Interest, 2.04 1,002.04 

**> Research in Experimental Phonetics, 125.00 17,995.46 

Receipts from Students. 

Tuition fees, regular courses, $482,196.97 

«< *< Summer Schools, 29,691.17 

■ 

Examination fees. 

Admission, $4,735.00 

Condition, 420.00 

Degree of Ph.D., 30.00 5,185.00 

Graduation fees, .^ 8,880.00 

Laboratory fees. 

Botany, $1,125.00 

Chemistry, 13,675.74 

Engineering, 2,236.00 

Geology, 1,110.00 

Hygiene, 1,390.00 

Mineralogy, 510.00 

Mining and Metallurgy, 2,189.93 

Philosophy, 162.50 

Physics, 4,996.00 

Zoology, 890.00 28,184.17 

Amounts carried forward, $603,537.81 $760,981.44 
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Table No. II, The College, contixued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoontfl brought forward, $508,537.31 $760,981.44 

eceipts from Students (eontintied) . 

Hemenway Gymnasimii, nae of lockers, .... 3,707.50 

College dormitories, $104,320.00 

Less the following items : — 
Receipts from dormitories 
belonging to University 
Houses and Lands ac- 
count, $21,920.00 

One-half net income from 
Matthews Hall, credited 
under income of Scholar- 
ship Funds, &c., . . . 5,298.86 27,218.86 77,106.14 

Summer Camp, Engineering, 6,518.04 590,868.99 

undries. 

Use of rooms by College Society, $1,260.00 

**• Hemenway Gymnasium by graduates and 

others, 78.88 

Sale of tickets to Commencement Dinner, .... 583.00 

" hymn books, 47.24 

<' Annals of Mathematics, 349.57 

^^ other publications, 1,608.56 

^^ old examination papers, 887.92 

*' sundries, 5.00 

Repayment for books bought in 1901-02, 5.01 4,325.18 

$1,856,175.61 

PAYMENTS. 

from Fellowship Funds and Gifts. 

Edward Austliiy $2,000.00 

Austin, Teaching, 8,500.00 

Osias Gk>odwin Memorial, 450.00 

ECarris, 500.00 

Indie Philology, 750.00 

John Thornton Kirkland, 450.00 

Henry Lee Memorial, 450.00 

Charles Eliot Norton, 300.00 

Bobert Treat Paine, 500.00 

John Parker, 2,100.00 

Bogers, 726.00 

Henry Bromfield Bogers Memorial, .... 450.00 

South End House, 400.00 

James Walker, 500.00 

Whiting, 900.00 $18,975.00 

Amount carried forward, $18,975.00 



Table No. II, TuE Colleue, continced. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought fonrmrd, tl8,9TEJ)0 

From Scholanhip Funds and Gifts. 

Abbot, MOOJM 

Amcncun School of CUuicalStadiea (part), . . . 36.00 

AUBtm, Architecture 600.00 

Austin, for Teachcn, 2,166.66 

Bartlett, !M.OO 

Bassett, 170.00 

Bigelow, 600.00 

Bowditch, 4,699.98 

BrigW, 1,066.66 

Browne 100.00 

Hore7 WUlard Bookminstor, 200.00 

Burr, 1,300.00 

RnlniT Sterling Clioate, 3TG.00 

ClasB of 1803, 4S5.00 

ClSBB of 1814, I3S.00 

" 1816 (Kifkland), SSOJM 

1817, 835.00 

" 1828, 1SO.00 

1856, 176.00 

1841, 866.66 

1863 (Dana), 366.66 

1866, S00.00 

1887, 176.00 

1877, 300.00 

'■ 1883, 200.00 

Crowninshield, 536.00 

Warren H. Cudworth, fioo.oo 

George nml Uartha Derby, 350.00 

^fulius Dexter, 175.00 

O. W Doe, 100.00 

William Samuel Eliot, 250.00 

JoBeph Eveletli, HfjB.68 

Fall llivsr, 80.00 

Farrar, 333.»* 

Richard Auguetine Gsmbrill, 435.00 

Cbarlea Haven Qoodwin, HOO.OO 

Benjamin D Greene, 160.00 

Price Greenleaf, 3,400.00 

John Appleton Ebtven, 400.00 

Hilton, 450.00 

Ebeneser Bookwood Hoar, 333.84 

Iievina Hoar, for the town of Lincoln 360.00 

2'iO.00 

Amounts carried forward, $33,649.98 (18,975.00 



Table No. II, The Colleae,. continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmannM brought fomrd, .... |33,U9.98 $I8,9TfiX)0 
'rom BchoUrabip Fands uut Oifu (conUiuied). 

HoUis, S9S.00 

HeiU7 B. Humphrey, sts.00 

Hennea Jenninga, 400.00 

C.L. Jones, l.SOO.OO 

liawrence Sck-niiflc School Atiodadoa 350.00 

George Bmerson I^well, 466.66 

Matthews, 6,400.00 

WilUam Merriok, 235.00 

Morey, sso.OO 

Lady Mowlaon, 32G.00 

Howard Gardner Hiohols, SOO.OO 

Bebeoca A, Ferktiu. 160.00 

Wendell Phillipa Memorial, 33.S4 

BioardO Prize SSO.OO 

Bodger, 150.00 

Henry Bromfield Bogers, 100.00 

Edward BasBell, 200.00 

Sales, 166.66 

Saltonatall, 488.84 

Lererett Saltonatall, a£6.oo 

Mary Saltonatall, 350.00 

Savage, 400.00 

Sever, lOO.Oo 

Sewall, 466.66 

Shattaok, 1,900.00 

Slode, 8SS.S4 

Story, 176.00 

Stiauner ScholKnliipa Id Geolog;, 475.00 

Thayer, 8,000.00 

Ch^tLsm Thomas, 160.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend 916.67 

Waloott, 66.66 

ChriBtopher M. Weld, 400.00 

Jacob Wendell SOO.oo 

Whiting, 866.66 

Univenity, (yaduate School, 1,STS.00 

•' Lawrence SdentiSc School, 1,060.00 

Normal, " " " 550.00 

Anonymoiu Gift for Scholarship Die, -. 100.00 47,499.97 

Ammut carried forward, 966,474.97 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $66,474.97 

From Beneficiary and Loan Funds. 

Rebecca C. Ames, $279.02 

Edward Austm. 

Loans to L. S. S. students, .... $1,999.72 

'* Special »* .... 167.60 2,167.22 

Moses Day, 255.01 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid. 

Beneficiaries, $2,450.00 

Genealogical expenses, 5.00 2,455.00 

Exhibitions, . . 62.38 

Price Greenleaf Aid, 14,105.33 

Edward Holyoke, ... 10.30 

Iiawrence Scientific School Loans Repaid, . . . 347.56 

Munroe, 508.02 

Palfrey Exhibition, 80.00 

Dr. Andrew P. Peabody Memorial, 24.95 

Quincy Tufts, 522.05 

Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler, 800.00 

Samuel Ward, special food for sick students, . 90.00 

Scholarship and Beneficiary money returned, . . . 2,841.56 

College Appropriations for L. S. S. students, . . . 1,400.00 26,448.40 

From Prize Funds. 

Bowdoin Prizes for Dissertations, $600.00 

Boylston Prizes for Elocution, 255.00 

Coolidge Debating, 200.00 

Dante, 100.00 

Edward Hopkins Gift for ^'Deturd," .... 234.25 

John O. Sargent, 200.00 

George B. Sohier, 250.00 

Robert N. Toppan, 150.00 1,989.25 

From Sundrj' Funds for Special Purposes. 

Francis James Child Memorial, books, . . . $448.35 

T. JefTerson Coolidge, research in Physics, . . 2,046.86 
Classical rublication Fund of the Class of 1856. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philol., . $29.20 

Interest on advances, 48.20 77.40 

George A. Gardner, photographs, etc., for De- 
partment of Geology, 274.65 

Harvard Oriental Series, publications, 765.00 

Joseph Levering, research in Physics, .... 790.54 
George W. Sawin, books for Department of 

Mathematics, 144.00 



Amounts carried forward, $4,541.80 $98,912.< 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $4,541.80 $93,912.62 

From Sundry Funds for Special Purposes (eonitnued) . 
Barthold Schlesingery books for Department 

of German, 973.81 

John E. Thayer, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 574.81 
Elizabeth Torrey, books for Department of 

History, 36.35 

Henry Warren Torrey, publications, .... 106.46 

Unknown Memorial, services and expenses, .... 1,736.92 
Cyms M. Warren, research in Chemistry, . . 519.04 

Chaunoey Wright, books for Department of 

Mathematics, 24.18 

Henry C. Warren, publications, 192.87 

Nelson Bobinson Jr. 

Expenses of NelBon Bobinson Jr. 

Hall, $7,820.50 

Expenses in Department of Architec- 
ture, 418.97 

Expenses In Department of Landscape 
Architecture, 48.62 8,283.09 16,988.88 

Appleton Chapel. 

Preaching and morning serrlces, $8,278.15 

Organist and Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Music and binding, 429.04 

Repairs and improvements, 86.84 

Fuel, gas, cleaning, &c., 1,083.69 

Furniture, 49.00 

Repairing Organ, 23.64 8,550.36 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

Repairs and improvements, $739.05 

Insurance, 90.00 

Laboratory expenses, 5,217.50 

$6,046.55 
Less amounts paid by the College (included among 
expenses on College Public Buildings), for 

Repairs and improvements, $494.66 

Insurance, 90.00 

Laboratory expenses, % . . . 600.00 1,184.66 

Payments from the income of the Endowment^ 7~. 4,861.89 

Hemenway Gymnasium. 

Salaries and wages, $4,545.08 

Repairs and improvements, 385.85 

Amounts carried forward, . . $4,980.93 $124,818.20 
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Table No. II, The College, continukd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoonto brought forward, . . $4,930.93 $124,813.S0 

Hemenway Gjmnasium (eoniinued). 

Janitors and cleaning, 2,458.21 

Fuel, 1,381.89 

Apparatus, 700.00 

Insurance, 256.50 

Water, 208.81 

Lighting, 927.18 

Printing, 52.94 

Furniture, 89.85 

Stationery and postage, 48.66 

Telephone, 80.68 

Supplies and sundries, 81.68 $11,061.28 

Less amount receiyed from other departments, . 1,826.44 9,784.84 

Botanic Garden and Botanic Museum. 

Salaries, labor, repairs, materials, &c., $8,120.06 

Interest on advances 265.87 

Cases, from gift, 392.95 8,778.88 

Gray Herbarium. 

Salaries, $5,050.00 

Cases, 854.00 

Collectors, expenses, 1,300.00 

Labor, repairs, materials, &c., 4,782.86 11»986.86 

Summer Schools. 

Salaries, $14,759.50 

Clerical services, 400.00 

Janitors and cleaning, 119.82 

Water, 16.95 

Lighting, 19.80 

Printing, 1,189.71 

Lutruments and apparatus, 80.48 

Stationery and postage, 452.18 

Advertising, 686.97 

Services and wages, 471.65 

Supplies, materials, and sundries, 469.76 

Remission of fees for instruction, 150.00 

Restaurant expenses, 475.80 

Ventilation in Randall HaU (| cost), 148.59 19,340.71 

From Special Gifts. 

^or Department of Architecture, books, casts, &c., $8,190.70 

*< ** Botany, sugar-cane investigation, 977.00 

" " The Classics, books, 296.09 

« *« Education, books, 227.41 

Amounts carried forward, $9,691.20 $174,108.49 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, 19,691.20 $174,108.49 

From Speciftl Gifts (eonitnued). 

For Department of Engineering, electrical apparatus, 1,278.00 

** French, books, 29.09 

*' '^ lantern slides, 17.40 

'' German, books, 20.89 

" History and Government, books, 17.14 
'* Mathematics, subscription for 

<< Transactions," 100.00 

" Physics, research, 14.00 

'' <* apparatus, &c., .... 1,020.18 

'^ Political Economy, books, ... 9.63 

'' *' '< maps and charts, 60.00 

*^ Sanskrit, publications, .... 1,354.61 

'^ Zoology, aquarium (part), . . . 20.00 

IiOWell Memorial Library, books, 85.56 

Semitic Library, books, 118.20 

Social Questions Library, books, 11.78 

Plantations in the College Yard, 1,269.09 

Bermuda Biological Station, 548.23 15,660.00 



Appropriations for collections, laboratories, &c. 

Anthropology (Prof. F. W. Putnam), $200.00 

Botany (Prof. Thaxter), 200.00 

Chemistry (Prof. H. B. Hill), 500.00 

Engineering instruments (Prof. Hollis), 129.75 

Fine Arts and Drawing (Prof. Moore), 300.00 

French, lantern slides, 200.00 

Geology and Geography (Asst. Prof. Ward), . . . 250.00 

<' for publications, 300.00 

** " reprints, 100.00 

<* « assistance, 150.00 

Greek Epigraphy (Prof. H. W. Smyth), 200.00 

Volcanic specimens (Instr. Jaggar), 364.24 

Division of Mathematics, 300.00 

Biineralogy (Prof. Wolff), 500.00 

Biining and Metallurgy, Equipment (Prof. H. L. 

Smyth), 1,072.00 

IfGning and Metallurgy, running expenses (Prof. 

H. L. Smytii), 250.00 

Music (Prof. Paine), 250.00 

Petrography (Prof. Wolff), 150.00 

Physics (Prof. Trowbridge), 1,000.00 

Psychology (Prof. Miinsterberg), 300.00 

^^ for publications, 400.00 



Amounts carried forward, $7,115.99 $189,763.49 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $7,115.99 $189,763.49 

Appropriations for collections, laboratories, &c. (continued) . 

Zoology (Prof. Marit), 400.00 

'* for publications, 500.00 

** i cost of certain improvements at Museum 

of ComparatiTe Zoology, 1,079.27 

Laboratory fees appropriated, 25,948.17 

Fuel and services in Nat. Hist. Laboratories, . . . 1,500.00 

Fuel, services, &c., in Jeffbrson Ph. Laboratory, 600.00 87,143.43 

Salaries. 

Instruction, $417,227.00 

Deans, 4,500.00 

Chairmen of Committees, 1,633.33 

Medical Visitor, 3,000.00 

Recorders and Secretaries, 5,100.00 

Examination Proctors, 1,950.00 438,410.38 

For College Public Buildings which are not valued in 

the Treasurer's books, the expenses of which 

are not separately entered in this table. 

Repairs, improvements, &c., $11,829.53 

Cleaning and care, 12,467.13 

Fuel, 12,181.73 

Water, 374.01 

Lighting, 1,734.03 

Insurance, 2,388.61 

Electric power, 570.00 

Supplies and sundries, 478.57 42,028.61 

For College Dormitories, which are not valued in the 
Treasurer's books. 

Repairs and improvements, $4,442.71 

Cleaning and care, 18,056.93 

Fuel, 8,987.53 

Water, 836.88 

Lighting, 3,607.40 

Insurance, 528.57 

Supplies and sundries, 288.90 26,748.92 

General Exi)en8es. 

Deans and Chairmen of Committees, clerical and 

office expenses, $15,727.61 

Reading examination books, 3,386.97 

Services of proctors, 1,336.63 

** assistants to instructors, 4,377.34 

*^ undergraduates, 2,173.56 

Amounts carried forward $27,002.11 $729,089.78 
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Table No. II, The College, continued, 

PAYMENTS, 

Amoonto brought forward, 127,002.11 $729,089.78 

General Expenses (continued) . 

Services of Head Guide in College grounds, .... 88.05 

Attendants in department laboratories, 2,140.00 

Attendants in department libraries, 1,534.50 

Admission examinations, 8,528.53 

Pews hired in Cambridge churches, 1,831.50 

Commencement Dinner, 543.42 

Printing office, expenses, 123,324.63 

Less receipts, 13,356.66 9,967.97 

Printing, 9.50 

Printing reports of Mining Club, 185.50 

Books, .46 

Annals of Mathematics, 1,050.97 

Handbook of American History, 351.48 

Telephones, 95.41 

Furniture, 4,727.71 

Advertising, 726.25 

Watchmen, 1,561.40 

Supplies, tools, and materials, 237.18 

Legal services, 56.88 

Music, Class-Day, 125.00 

Receptions, 356.25 

Department of Economics, equipment of head- 
quarters, 194.81 

Use of Grays 18 by English department, 100.00 

Services and expenses at Faculty meetings, .... 81.67 

" for Parietal Board, 73.25 

*< << Department of Education, 12.90 

Blank books for examinations, 653.50 

Expenses of camp at Squam Lake (Engineering), . 6,491.68 

Engineering courses in Pierce Hall, 7,766.83 

Travelling expenses in Mining 12, 289.30 

Travelling expenses in Economics 18, 52.30 

Expenses of Medical Visitor, 137.72 

** . »* delegates, 220.28 

Diplomas, 788.87 

Lighting College Yard, 547.51 

Case for model of Metropolitan District, 405.53 

Freight, and sundries, 261.58 74,147.75 

$803,237.53 



Table No. III. 
THE LIBRARY. 

KECEIPT8. 
Income of Book Fundi, bdiI Gift* and BeceipU tat tha 
pnrchaw of book*. 

ITathaniel I. Bowdltoh, $09.8S 

Bright (i income of the Bright LegMj), . . . 1,170.00 

Edwin Consnt (J Income), 894.78 

ConatantiUB (i income) 608.33 

Denny M8.18 

Eliza Parrar 248.04 

Horaoe A. Haven 149.S0 

Franoia B. Hayas 473.04 

Gtoorge Hajrward, S47.86 

Thomas Hollia, 110.92 

Sidney Homer, 99.B3 

Frederick A. Lane 948.18 

IiOwell, 1,9S9.SS 

Oharlee Ulnot, S,sas.34 

Luoy Osgood 884.89 

Mary Osgood, 818.63 

Henry L. Pieroe, 4,718.10 

Franoifl Sales, 184.81 

Stephen Salisbury, 947.71 

Sorer, 944.43 

Samuel Shapleigh, 186.36 

George B. Sohier (put), 77.60 

Subicriptian far Libnuj, 601.66 

Charles Sumner, 1,760.19 

Kenneth Uatheson Taylor 338.80 

lohabod Taoker, 910.8« 

James Walker, 744.69 

Thomas W. Ward, 348.13 

Execaton of Botrart Waterston (balance), . , 11.61 

J Huntington Woloott, 943.96 

Gi(U for buoks 8,SST.61 

SttlPofduplicMtfbooki, 906,41 

Beceived for books loM, 87.00 

Finea, 844.99 tS4,S14J8 

Income of B. U. Hodges Fund, for pablitfaing 

Bibliographical Contribntfont, 869JIT 

Income of Fnndi for general parposes. 

Daniel Austin, I391.G6 

Edwin Conant (1 income) 974.84 

Constastias (i income) 608.34 

Amoantf carried fonratd $1,874.14 $94,578.96 
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Table No. m, The Library, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounto brought forward, $1,874.14 $24,578.95 

Income of Funds for general purposes (canUntted), 

Fund of the Class of 1861 (accumulating), . . 27.38 

»' " " " (C.F.Dunbar's Gift), 26.96 

Price Qreenleafy ' 16,590.76 

JarviSy 23.40 

Henry T. Morgan, 8,836.81 

James Savage (I net income), 1,249.20 

Daniel Treadwell, 558.09 

Eben Wright, 4,680.00 28,865.24 

Fees for use of Library, $120.00 

8ale of Index Subject Catalogues, .75 

<* Bibliographical Contributions, 4.68 

<* duplicate coins, &c., 31.42 156.85 

$58,596.04 

PAYMENTS. 

For Books, from the followmg Funds, Gifts, etc. 

Bowditch, $89.18 

Bright, 1,202.87 

Conant, 889.49 

Constantius, 647.78 

Denny, 288.27 

Farrar, 280.75 

Haven, 129.45 

Hayes, 509.26 

Hayward, 818.21 

Hollis, 108.86 

Homer, 68.68 

Lane, 252.78 

Lowell, 927.51 

Minot, 2,874.54 

Lucy Osgood, 828.82 

Mary Osgood, 854.96 

Pierce, 5,066.88 

Sales, 182.09 

Salisbury, 227.22 

Sever, 1,086.45 

Shapleigh, 184.52 

Sohier, 78.65 

Subscription Fund, 642.00 

Sumner, 1,766.48 

Taylor, 248.79 

Tucker, 198.60 

Amount carried forward, $18,281.84 
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Table No. Ill, Thb Library, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $18,281.34 

For Books, from the following Funds, etc. (continued). 

Walker, 788.79 

Ward, 260.48 

J. Huntington Woloott, . . ^ 1,008.00 

Gift for books on Aeronautics, 15.66 

Gifts for early editions of the Printed Bible, ... 898.81 

Mrs. Iiouis Bettmann Gift, 140.98 

A. C. Coolidge Gifts, 1,101.88 

Harold J. Coolidge Gift, 68.60 

Mrs. J. B. Coolidge Gift, 8.12 

Dante Society Gift, 48.38 

John Drew Gift, 1,000.00 

Gifts for English Literature of the 17th and 18th 

centuries, $1,087.57 

Less repayment, 4.50 1,033.07 

Ernest L. Qay Gift, 28.76 

Hammer Gift, 70.43 

Iioeb Gift, 47.06 

Saturday Club Gift, 2.67 

John Haryey Treat Gift, 150.53 

Alain C. White Gift, 199.17 

Duplicate money and receipts for lost books, . . . 289.63 

Fines, 354.70 $25,171.81 

From B. M. Hodges Fund. 

Publication of bibliographical contributions, .... 150.84 

Salaries, $15,500.00 

Services and wages, 19,362.05 

Bepairs and improvements, 659.06 

Janitors and cleaning, 1,116.39 

Fuel, 1,387.16 

Water, 12.23 

Lighting, 1,726.20 

Printing, 1,663.55 

Furniture, 733.04 

Stationery and postage, 627.18 

Telephone, 140.47 

Bindmg, 2,289.73 

Travelling expenses, 27.00 

Electric power, 79.54 

Freight, 173.88 

Medals, 31.42 

Supplies, and sundries, 848.49 46,377.39 

$71,699.04 
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Table No. IV. 

DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Fnndt for Instruction, or for general purposes. 

Divinity School (balance), $1,748.58 

New Endowment, 8,842.78 

Oliver Ames, 796.60 

Hannah C. AndrewSy 24.57 

Daniel Austuiy 41.65 

Adams Ayer, 46.80 

Joseph Baker, 308.55 

Beneficiary money returned (balance), 96.27 

Bussey Professorship, 1,758.98 

Bei^aniin Bussey Trust (J net income), . . . 2,949.11 

Joshua Clappy 101.98 

Edwin Conant, 234.00 

Dexter Lectureship, 949.10 

Frothingham Professorship, 2,270.32 

Abraham W. Puller, 49.14 

Iiowis Gould, 42.64 

John Hancock Professorship, .... $281.17 

C. L. Hancock, 383.16 C64.33 

Haven, . . . 234.00 

Samuel Hoar, 49.14 

Henry P. Kidder, 468.00 

Henry Lienow, 429.86 

Caroline Merriam, 49.14 

Parkman Professorship, ^ . 749.55 

John W. Quinby, 22.60 

Abby Crocker Bichmond, 46.80 

John L. Bussell, 46.80 

William B. Spooner, 468.00 

Thomas Tileston of New York Endowment, . 1,872.00 

Mary P. Townsend, 245.70 

Winthrop Ward, 98.28 

Winn Professorship, 2,543.39 $22,802.51 

Income of Scholarship and Beneficiary Funds. 

Abner W. Buttrick, $611.68 

Thomas Cary, 257.03 

QeoTge Chapman, 12G.45 

Joshua Clapp, 207.28 

Jackson Foundation, 694.98 

J. Henry Kendall, 250.38 

Nancy Kendall, 160.57 

William Pomroy, 49.14 2,357.51 

Amount carried forward, $25,160.02 



Table No. IV, DiviNirr School, continded. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forvaid, tS5,160.01 

Income of Book Fundi. 

BuBhton DaBhwood Burr, $1S1.0T 

IiOuiBS J. HaU, 83.79 214.M 

BeceipU from Student*. 

Tuition fees, regular coniaei, $5,749.64 

'■ " SuDuner School, 656.00 

Divinity Hall, 8,770.00 

Libraiy flnei, 6.9B 9,S60.tS 

Gift from Society for Promotiiig Theological Bdacation, $749.96 

Gifts for Tt'imirs in tbeCh«pel, 526.00 

Bale of ticket! to Alumni Dinner, 47.00 

" Catalogue*, 3.76 1,SS4.71 

»86,0e0.08 

PAYMENTS. 
From Scholanhip Fundi. 

Thomas Cory t80.00 

Geoi^e Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua Glapp, 180.00 

Jackson, 686.66 

J H. Kendall 200.00 

Waacy- Kendall, 140.oo »i,286.6e 

From Beaeflciary Funds. 

Abner W Battriok, $460.00 

William Fomroy 50.40 600.40 

From Iiouisa J. HaU Fund, books .67 

Suliirii-B f.irini-triii-limi $37,884.66 

Summer School. Salaries for instruction, . $1,125.00 

Printing and other expenses, SS5.65 ],510.6G 

Secretary and IjibrariBn, 1,760.00 

Services and wages, 38S.6T 

Library Assistants, 1,065.00 

Repairs, imp rove men ts, and labor, 898.56 

Cleaning and cure of rooms, 1,736.72 

Fuel 1,088.27 

WaWr, 75.90 

Lighting, 348.63 

Printing, IIS.OS 

Furniture, 520.46 

Stationel7 and postage, ITG.20 

Telephone, 3U.20 

Books, 634.H9 

Amount* CMried forward, .... $37,730.47 $!,787.7S 
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Table No. IV, Divinity School, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmountB brought forward, $87,780.47 $1,787.73 

Binding, 142.78 

Catalogaes, 118.10 

AdTertising, 618.86 

Diplomat and sundries, 122.25 

Alumni dinner, 68.75 

Proportion of expenses of Gymnasium, 72.49 

Tuning and repairing organ, 14.75 

American School for Oriental study and research in 

Palestine (8d payment), 100.00 

Inter-Seminazy Mission Alliance Meeting, 110.20 

Alterations of Library building, 1,979.85 

BemoTing Dirinity House, 267.05 41,884.55 

$48,122.28 



Table No. V. 
LAW SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift for Capital Account. 

Hughes Loan Fund $500.00 

Income of Funds. 

Law School, balance, $9,610.90 

James Ban* Ames Prize, 188.85 

Bemis Professorship, 8,081.81 

Benjamin Bussey Professorship, 1,122.26 

Benjamin Bussey Trust (J net income), . . . 2,949.10 

Natiian Dane Professorship, 787.10 

John Foster, income for Law Students every 

other year, 148.40 

Hughes Loan, 1.97 

Law School Book, 2,200.58 

Law School Library, 4,680.00 

Isaac Boyall Professorship, 890.86 

Weld '' 4,445.77 

Scholarship money returned, 62.15 29,618.25 

Tuition fees, 94,778.50 

Sale of CaUlogue, 8.00 

<« books, 612.50 

<< portraiU, 16.75 

$125,519.00 
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Table No. V, Law School, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 
James Barr Ames Prize Fund. 

Engraying dies for medal, $400.00 

Prize, 400.00 $800.00 

Salaries for instmctioii, $44,945.83 

Librarian and Assistants, 8,991 .45 

Secretary, 800.00 

Reading examination books, 301.00 

Services of proctors, 297.87 

Scholarships, 6,000.00 

Repairs and improvements, 429.68 

Janitor, cleaning, &c., 1,411.24 

Fuel, 1,247.62 

Water, 32.36 

Lighting, 1,090.04 

Printing, 216.72 

Furniture, 582.97 

Stationery and postage, 646.21 

Books, 11,719.76 

Binding, 2,006.84 

Advertising, 110.00 

Telephone, 96.48 

Freight, 832.89 

Sundries, 324.70 

Proportion of expenses of Gymnasium, 1,253.96 

Insurance, 1,476.40 

Travelling expenses, 17.16 

Electric power, 50.00 

Catalogue, 261.33 

Diplomas, 300.16 

Expenses connected with proposed addition to Austin 

Hall, 6,237.50 91,168.04 

$91,968.04 



Table No. VI. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts for Capital Account. 

F. B. Oreenough Fund (additional), $500.00 

Income of Funds for Instruction, or for general 
purposes. 

Medical School, balance, $2,809.97 

Edward M. Barringer (part), 694.01 

John B. and Buckminster Brown, 954.72 

Amounts carried forward, .... $4,468.70 $500.00 



Table No. VI, Medical School, coKnmiED, 
RECEIPTS. 

AmonnU brought forward, 94,468.70 $500.00 

come o( Fondi for IniCmcCion, etc. (amtinued). 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part), 1,600.00 

Calvin aixl I^uoy EUis (put), 16,750.73 

George Fabyan 4,875.40 

Samuel E. Pitz, 86.9]| 

Henrr Harris (i income), 700.6T 

Herse; Vrofoxnorsliip (i income), S78.4T 

George HigginBon, 4,741.87 

Jackson, 1,726.97 

William O. Moseley, »,476.7a 

New iDbicripdon, 1,818.50 

Dr. Rappaner, 4S6.9S 

George C. Shattuck, 8,020.88 

Uary W Swett 787.80 

Samuel W. Swett, 986.00 

Qolnoy Tufte, 98.60 

Henry Willard WUliama, 1,676.27 46,809.88 

come of Fellovihip Fandi. 

Edward Austin (put) Teachiiig, «S,000.00 

George Cheyne Sbattuok Hemori&l, .... 249.08 

Oharles Eliot Ware >' .... 26S.li 

John Ware " .... stT.il s,7GS.S4 

come of Scboluihip Fmidi. 

Edward M. Barringer (put) $600.00 

Xiuciiis F Billings M0.88 

David Williams CheevOT) 272.98 

Cotting Gift, 147.98 

Orlando W. Doe, lS9.it 

Joseph Eveleth (part), S20.00 

Lewis 4iD(l Harriet Hayden, 2G8.88 

Villiam Hilton (put), 680.00 

C U. Jones, 296.82 

Alflred Hosmer Linder, 247.84 

Charlea B. Porter 267.69 

Charles Fratt Strong, 918.31 

Zaaao Sweetsar, 397.04 

John Thomson Taylor, 247.26 

Edward Wigglesworth, S48.3S 4,616.40 

some of Friie Fundi. 

Ward Eloholaa Boylston $165.67 

WiUiam H. Thomdike, 804.67 470.24 

Amount curried forwud, $64,666.21 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continited. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amount brought forward, $54,555 Jl 

Income of Sundry Funds and Gifts for special purposes. 

Edward Austin (Bacteriological Laboratory), . $518.86 

Edward Austin (part), 200.00 

J. Ingersoll Bowditoh, 292.86 

Ward Nicholas Boylston, for Medical Books, 129.59 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part), 651.87 

Gtoorge Fabyan (part), 828.00 

F. B. Greenough (surgical research), .... 104.98 

Surgical Laboratory, 277.01 

Warren Fund for Anatomical Museum, 672.00 

Medical Library, 78.67 

Gifts for Pathological Department Library, . ... 81.05 

« «* Anatomical Research, 4.80 

** ^^ certain work at the Surgical Laboratory, . 18.92 
<( i< adTandng the knowledge of the Pathology 

of the Nervous System, 9.97 8,807U)8 

Gifts for present use, 5,060.00 

Unexpended balance of appropriation returned, .85 

Receipts from students. 

Tuition fees, regular courses, $75,088.75 

(( (( graduate courses, .... 1,880.00 

<* " Dental students, 5,850.00 $82,268.75 

^* ** Summer courses, 5,075.00 

Graduation fees, 8,420.00 

Matriculation fees, 415.00 

Examination fees, 468.00 

Laboratory fees. 

Chemistry, $1,282.88 

Embr>'ology, 222.00 

Operative Surgery, 240.00 

Physiology, 894.07 

Practical Anatomy, 944.00 8,082.45 

Use of microscopes, 1,010.45 95,689.65 

$158,602.74 



PAYMENTS. 
From Fellowship Funds. 

Edward Austin, Teaching, $2,000.00 

Gtoorge Cheyne 91Ukttuok Memorial, .... 225.00 

Charles Eliot Ware Memorial, 225.00 

John Ware Memorial, 225.00 $2,675.00 

Amount carried forward^ $2>675.00 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 
Amonnt brought forward, $2,675.00 

t 

irom Scholarship Fniids. 

Edward M. Barringer, $500.00 

Iiuoius F. Billings, 280.00 

David Williams Cheever, 850.00 

Cotting Gift, 176.00 

Orlando W. Doe, 100.00 

Joseph Eveleth, 520.00 

John Foster, income for Medical Students (bal.) , 9 1 .58 

Iiewis and Harriet Hayden, 279.26 

William HUton, 680.00 

C. M. Jones, 150.00 

Alfred Hosmer Idnder, 200.00 

Charles B. Porter, 120.00 

Charles Pratt Strong, loo.oo 

Isaac Sweetser, 250.00 

John Thomson Taylor, 280.00 

Edward Wigglesworth, 200.00 

Facnltjr Scholarships, 880.00 5,106.84 

^m Prize Fnnds. 

Ward Nicholas Boylston, Advertising, . . . 20.82 

rrom Sundry Fnnds and Gifts for special purposes. 

Edward Austin, appropriations, $200.00 

'< ** (Bacteriological Laboratory), . 882.08 

J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Physiology, 826.78 

Ward Nicholas Boylston, Medical Books, . . 885.16 
Caroline Brewer Croft (part), cancer investi- 
gations, 195.07 

Gtoorge Fabyan (part), services, 828.00 

F. B. Greenough Fund, Surgical Besearch, . . 521.49 

Gifts for Anatomical Besearch, 12.00 

Gifts for Pathological Department Libraiy, .... 1,068.20 

Surgical Laboratory, 1,688.68 

Warren Fund for Anatomical Museum, . . • • 589.69 

Sundry Gifta, 588.48 6/)70.58 

Lppropriations. 

Anatomy, $2,750.00 

Bacteriology, 700.00 

Chemistry, 1,282.38 

Clinical Medicine, 50.00 

Clinical Surgery, 225.00 

Gynaecology, 25.00 

Histology and Embryology, 1,186.45 

Hygiene, 200.00 

Amounts carried forward, $6,868.88 $18^872.19 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $6,368.88 $18,87S.19 

AppropriatioDB (eanHniied), 

Museum, 312.00 

Obstetrics, 260.00 

Pathology, 800.00 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 700.00 

Physiology, 4,307.41 

Surgery, 400.00 

Theory and Practice, 150.00 

Surgical Laboratory, 812.45 13,600.69 

Graduate courses, fees repaid to Instructors, $1,400.00 

Summer '' '' ** " 4,400.00 5,800.00 

Salaries for instruction, 102,091.66 

General Expenses. 

Dean, and Secretary, $800.00 

Clerical services, 1,881.75 

Repairs and improTements, 2,813.82 

Janitor and cleaning, 5,425.86 

Fuel, 2,602.97 

Water, 1,315.20 

Lighting and gas, 3,125.84 

Printing, 328.95 

Furniture, 88.77 

Instruments and apparatus, 21.50 

Stationery and postage, 178.42 

Advertising and catalogues, 1,652.00 

Insurance, 868.00 

Proctors, 210.00 

Mechanics and laboratory attendants, 6,831.52 

Electric power, 1,564.49 

Sundries, 470.69 

Supplies and material, 1,964.07 

Diplomas, 116.56 

Telephone, 180.00 

Time service, 25.00 32,460.41 

$167,824.95 
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Table No. VI, continubd. 

Medioal School Undertaking. 

RECEIPTS. 

Gifts received in 1902-03. 

Bobert C. Billings Fond (additional), .... $7,500.00 

Gheorge Fabyan Fund (additional), 25,000.00 

Jaokson Professorship Fund (additional), . . . 12,500.00 

Proctor Fund for the Study of Chronic Diseases, . 50,000.00 

John D. Rockefeller Gift (additional), . . . 527,450.70 

ShattUCk Professorship Fund (additional), . . . 12,500.00 

James Stillman Professorship Fund, 100,000.00 

David Sears Building Gift, 100,000.00 

Unrestricted Gifts, 62,250.00 $897,200.70 

Income of Funds and Gifts. 

Bobert C. Billings, $4,688.05 

Gheorge Fabyan (addition of 1908), . . $488.75* 
Gheorge Higginson Professorship, . . 4,741.87* 
Jackson Professorship (addition of 1902) , 828.74* 

Henry !•• Fierce, 16,576.56 

Proctor, for the Study of Chronic Diseases, . . 1,267.48 

John D. Bockefeller Gift, 23,961.60 

School of Comparative Medicine, 207.42 

David Sears Building Gift, 1,012.00 

ShattUCk Prof essorship(addition of 1902), $802.43* 

James Stillman Professorship, 4,484.98 

Gift for Pathological Laboratory (V.S.), .... 232.55 

Gifts for buildings, 358.27 52,788.91 

Rebate on revenue stamps on deed, $301.45 

Sale of old house, 100.00 401.45 

$950,391.06 
PAYMENTS. 

From Bobert C. Billings Fund, for Journal of 
Medical Research, $900.00 

Real Estate, Huntington Avenue, Boston, $22,000.00 

Sewer assessment, 491.51 

Legal services and expenses, 103.20 

Other expenses, 74.27 22,668.98 

Building Expenses. 

Architects, Engineers, and other professional charges, 36,000.00 

Interest on Advances, 18,214.81 

$77,788^9 
* TheBe items of income are entered In the Medical School table. 
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Table No. Vn. 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of FnndB and Gifts. 

Dental School, balance, $1,498.77 

Dental School Endowment, 105.58 

Henry C. Warren Endowment, I,076.i0 

Oiftfl for new bnilding, 930.01 $8,610.76 

Receipts from students. 

Tuition fees, $17,667.50 

Less transferred to Medical School, 5,850.00 $11,817.50 

Condition examination fees, 179.00 

Laboratory fees, 1,900.97 

Use of microscopes, 99.00 

Chemistry, breakage, and supplies, 150.76 14,147.28 

Fees from infirmary, 4,688.58 

Sale of sweepings, $41.85 

<< platinum, 111.61 

^* scraps and old materials, 29.58 182.49 

$22,624.00 

PAYBiENTS. 

Salaries for instruction, $12,680.00 

Curator and Librarian, 150.00 

Secretary, 300.00 

Proctors, 135.00 

Repairs and improvements, 693.40 

Janitors and cleaning, 1,495.16 

Fuel, 526.10 

Water, 58.80 

Lighting, 454.80 

Printing, 104.43 

Furniture, 22.50 

Instruments and apparatus, 94.04 

Stationery and postage, 177.67 

Books, 36.77 

Binding, 57.80 

Advertismg, 700.60 

Sendees and wages, 1,175.59 

SuppUes, Ac, 4,282.25 

Sundries, 406.48 

Delegates* expenses, 43.35 

Diplomas, 27.00 

Catalogue, 74.10 

Telephone, 123.95 

National Association of Dental Faculties, dues, .... 50.00 $23,818.79 
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Table No. Vni. 

MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Fniids. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology (balance), . . . $1,608.56 

AgaSBiz Memorial, 13,948.26 

Teachers and Pupils, 355.40 

Virginia Barret Oibbs Scholarship, 257.92 

Gray Fund for Zoological Museum, 2,340.00 

Sturgis Hooper, 5,044.71 

Humboldt, 362.28 

WiUard Peele Hunnewell, 234.00 

Permanent Fund for Museum of Zoology, .... 5,497.55 

Henry L. Pierce, 4,680.00 $34,828.68 

Gifts for an aquarium. GifU, $1,714.36 

Interest, 10.38 1,724.69 

Gift for work in the Palaeozoic room, 34.48 

Use of lecture rooms by Radcliffe College, 700.00 2,459.17 

$86,782.85 



PAYMENTS. 

Paid on the order of the Faculty of the Museum of Com- 
paratiTo Zoology, from Uie following Funds, &c. 

Balance of August 1, 1902 (part), $5,836.88 

Income of balance, 1,608.56 

Agassiz Memorial, 18,948.26 

Teachers and Pupils, 855.40 

Gray, 2,340.00 

Humboldt, 862.28 

William Peele Hunnewell, 234.00 

Permanent, 5,497.55 

Henry L. Pierce, 4,680.00 

Receipt for use of rooms, 700.00 $85,057.43 

Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship, $250.00 

Sturgis Hooper. Salary, $5,000.00 

Expenses, 125.14 5,125.14 5,875.14 

Aquarium (part), $1,615.31 

Work in the Palaeozoic room, 34.48 1,649.79 
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Tablb No. IX. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds. 

Hemenway Fellowship, $536.70 

Feabody Bmlding, 1,410.67 

Feabody Collection, 2,854.67 

Feabody Professor, : 2,354.67 

Thaw Fellowship, 1,148.90 

Henry C. Warren Exploration, 505.21 

Susan Cornelia Warren, 234.00 

Robert C. Winthrop Scholarship, 250.94 

Huntington Frothingham Wolcott, .... 983.92 $9,779.58 

Use of heating plant, 150.00 

Gifts for present use 634.00 

$10,563.58 



PAYMENTS. 

Hemenway Fellowship, $425.00 

Thaw Fellowsliip, 1,160J4 

Robert C. Winthrop Scholarship, 200.00 $1,785.24 

Henry C. Warren Fund, explorations, 953.28 

Salary of l^rofessor and Curator, $2,388.41 

Services and wages, 2,276.40 

Repairs and improvements, 99.18 

Janitor and cleaning, 656.11 

Fuel, 278.43 

Water, 26.00 

Lighting, 14.80 

Printing, 46.81 

Furniture, 1,402.96 

Stationery and postage, 149.13 

Telephone, 32.27 

Books, 92.46 

Binding, 61.29 

Insurance, 10.00 

Collections, 460.60 

Freight, 234.59 

Supplies, 396.46 

Mississippi Valley exploration, 647.76 

Railroad fares, 60.00 

Sundries, 66.28 

Interest on advances, 113.93 $9,402.76 

$12,141.23 
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Table No. X. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift for Capital Account. 

Robert Treat Faine Fund (additional), $874.21 

Income of Funds and Gift. 

Adyancement of Astronomical Science (1902) . 

Interest (part), $458.24 

Gift, 200.00 

Sales, 80.02 $688.26 

Anonymous Gift (1902), . . . 641.66 

Thomas O. Appleton, 284.00 

J. Ingersoll Bowditoh, 117.00 

Uriah A. Boyden, 9,860.00 

Charlotte Harris, 98.60 

Haven, 2,106.00 

James Hasnvard, 982.80 

Observatory Endowment, 2,840.00 

Faine Professorship, 2,840.00 

Robert Treat Faine, 12,814.17 

Edward B. Fhillips, 6,161.76 

Josiah Quincy, 674.47 

James Savage (1 net income), 416.40 

David Sears, 1,709.28 

Augustus Story, 626.18 40,100.48 

Gifts for publishing Lunar Photographs. 

Gifts, $700.00 

Interest, 8.89 708.89 

Mrs. Henry Draper, gift for special research (additional), . . 9,999.96 

Use of house by College officer, $600.00 

Sale of Annals, 40.87 

^' lantern slides, 8.00 

" grass, 86.00 678.87 

Trustees of Sturgis Fund, on account of printing Annals, .... 2,766.77 
Gift for immediate use, 600.00 

$66,118.18 
PAYMENTS. 

From Anonymous Gift (1902), addition to brick building, $4,277.02 

Reflector, cases, and sundries, 2,248.84 $6,620.86 

<* Advancement of Astronomical Science Fund (1902), .... 216.60 

*'' Uriah A. Boyden Fund, supplies, apparatus, serrices, &c., 10,000.64 
^^ Draper Memorial, supplies, apparatus, services, &c., . . . 7,261.70 

** Gifts for publishing Lunar Photographs, 876.48 

Salaries, $16,700.00 

Services and wages, 7,469.67 

Amount* carried foTwatd, ^^^^W^A'V VLV^^^A^sa. 
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Table No. X, Observatory, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $23,159.67 $24,864.63 

Hepalrs and improTementa, 2,433.22 

Cleaning and care of Observatory, 601.45 

Labor, 1,570.00 

Fuel, 708.97 

Water, 62.09 

Lighting, 146.89 

Printing, 2,107.26 

Furniture, 862.16 

Instruments and apparatus, 873.24 

Stationery, postage, and telegraphing, 708.62 

Telephone, 127.21 

Books, 504.20 

Binding, 613.16 

Supplies and materials, 900.93 

Freight, 266.17 

Sundries, 12.35 

Use of house, 90.00 

Electric power, 79.09 

Interest on advances, 146.09 34,962.66 

$59,827 J9 

Table No. XI. 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds. 

Bussey Institution (balance), $1,256.16 

Bussey Trust (<| net income), 5,898.21 $7,154.37 

Tuition fees, 3,665.00 

Sale of wood, hay, and sundries, $300.73 

Horticultural Departm't, prizes, sale of flowers, plant8,&c ., 2,646.27 

Board of animals, 6,517.97 

Use of house by College officer, 600.00 9,064.97 

$19,784.34 

PAYMENTS. === 

Salaries, $8,000.00 

Services and wages, 3,081.70 

Repairs and improvements, 442.54 

Fuel, 599.20 

Gas, 41.30 

Water, 21.40 

Printing, 91.14 

Furniture, 4.10 

Amount carried forward, $12,281.88 
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Table No. XI, Bussbt Institution, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Aviount brought forward, $12,261.38 

Stationery and postage, 25.64 

Books, 85.51 

Instruments and apparatus, 102.00 

Insurance, 470.80 

Horticultural Department, expenses, 2,559.21 

Grain, farming tools, &c., 2,099.69 

Legal expenses, 21.74 

Diplomas, 10.60 

Diploma plate, 150.00 

Horse, 75.00 

Steam heating plant at Mansion House, 954.50 

Sundries, 29.90 $18,866.97 

Table No. XII. 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts for capital account. 

Arnold Arboretum Fund (additional), $6,475.00 

Income of Funds. 

Arnold Arboretum, $5,628.31 

James Arnold, 7,456.60 

William L. Bradley. Interest, . . $1,034.75 

Gift, .... 600.00 1,634.75 

Gifts for construction, 295.22 15,014.88 

Sale of grass and materials, $1,682.75 

Gift for present use, . » 1,375.00 3,057.75 

$24,547.63 

PAY5IENTS. === 

William L. Bradley Fund, bibliography, $1,041.46 

Salaries of Director and Assistant, 3,500.00 

Repairs and improvements, 241.57 

Labor, 6,021.84 

Fuel, 371.07 

Water, 49.00 

Printing, 4.30 

Furniture, 151.00 

Stationery and postage, 194.53 

Services and wages, 4,664.13 

Supplies, tools, and materials, 751.94 

Freight, 284.65 

Bent of land leased from Adams Nervine Asylum, . . . 150.00 

Expenses of expeditions for collecting, 76.96 

Sundries, 15.71 $17,518.15 
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Table No. XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS FUNDS. 
Sundry Funds for Special Purpones* 

ReceipU. 
Income of Funds, Gifts, &c. 

Advancement of Astronomical Science (1901), . . $2,857.88 

" *' " " (1902) (part), 468.25 

Edward Austin. Interest, .... $22,272.91 

Less appropr'ns as per tables II and VI, 17,688.88 4,689.08 

Bussey Trust, net income from Real Estate, . . 15,796.42 

Class of 1834, 52.08 

'< 1844, 800.58 

" 1863, 149.00 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part), 2,151.88 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis '< 98.91 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part), 885.88 

Gifts for additions to The Soldier's Field, 94.28 

Gifts for Cuban Teachers, 1.88 

Gospel Church (h income), 147.98 

Oumey (part), 1,000.00 

Charles L. Hancock (part), ........ 41.86 

Harvard Memorial Society, 61.78 

Bobert Troup Paine (accumulating), .... 1,435.28 

Professorship of Hygiene (part), 8,684.97 

John W. and Belinda L.Bandall, 252.81 

Nelson Robinson Jr., $20,420.57 

Less amount entered in Table II, . 15,420.57 5,000.00 

Alexander W. Thayer (part), 480.00 

Charles Wilder 1,872.00 

Daniel Williams, 778.94 

Sarah Winslow, 224.41 

Woodland Hill. 

Land taken by the City of Boston for 

widening Walter Street, .... $4,827.00 

Sewer easement taken by the Com- 
monwealth, 10,000.00 

Interest, 903.10 15,780.10 $57,088.85 



Payments. 

From the following Funds and Gifts. 

Advancement of Astronomical Science (1901), 

annuit>' $2,380.51 

Advancement of Astronomical Science (1902), 

annuit}', 316.22 

Amount carried forward, $2,696.78 
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Table No. XIII, Miscellaneous Funds, continukd. 
Sundry FuiidB for Special Purposes (continued). 

Payments. 
Amonnt brought forward, $2,696.78 

From the following Funds and Gifts (continued) . 

Bussey Trust. Annuities, $4,000.00 

One half of the remaining income to 

the Bussey Institution, .... 5,898.21 

One quarter to the Diyinity School, 2,949.11 

One quarter to the Law School, . . 2,949.10 15,796.42 

Class of 18539 Secretary of the Chiss, 149.00 

Caroline Brewer Croft, annuity, 2,208.60 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis, taxes, 93.91 

Gifts for Cuban Teachers, expenses, 150.00 

<^ Additions to The Soldier's Field, land, . . 5,242.96 
*^ Improvements and Additions to The Sol- 
dier's Field, real estate, 6,257.04 

'' Land in New HKmpshire, 1,692.52 

Gumey, annuities, 1,000.00 

Charles L. Haneook, taxes on Chelsea real 

estate, 41.36 

Hfiurvard Memorial Society, Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, 120.26 

Pennoyer Scholarships, postage and commissions 

on income, paid Baring Bros. & Co., 29.15 

Professorship of Hygiene. 

Annuity, $2,000.00 

Legal expenses, 15.75 2,015.75 

John W. and Belinda L. Bandall, Harrard 

Social Service Committee, . , 100.00 

Alexander Wheelook Thayer, annuity, . . 480.00 

Charles Wilder, annuity, 1,920.00 

Daniel Williams. 

Treasurer of Mashpee Indians, . . . $528.84 

«< ^< Herring Fond Indians, . 256.12 779.96 

Sarah Winslow, 

Teacher at Tyngsborough, Mass., . . $112.09 
Commission on income,credited to Univ ., 5.61 1 17.70 

- 

Woodland Hill. 

Taxes, $1,000.48 

Cost of wall on Walter Street (part), 2,201.50 3,201.98 $44,093.84 
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Table No. Xin, Miscellaneous Funds, continued. 

Constniotion Aocounts. 

ReeeipU. 

Emerson Hall. 

Gifte, $116,695.76 

Interest, 618.87 $116,114.62 

New Libnuy Building, 10,000.00 

Fierce Hall, Gift, 760.00 

Semitic Building. Repayment, $202.68 

Interest, 141.02 348.70 

John Simpkins Hall, Interest, 60.78 

Stillman Infirmary. Gift, $60,000.00 

Interest (part), . . . 876.68 60,876.68 

University Museum, interest, 128.68 

Gifts for Improvements and Additions to The 
Soldier's Field. 

Gifts, $20,000.00 

Interest, 2,772.64 22,772.64 $200,586.80 

Payments. 
Bmerson Hall. 

Architects, services, $176.00 

Treasurer of Committee, for expenses, . . 1,042.80 1,218.80 

Fierce Hall, construction, furniture, and equipment, . . 5,066.14 

Semitic Building and furniture, 7,809.60 

John Simpkins Hall, 624.64 

SUdium, 27,978.22 

Stillman Infirmary, construction, furniture and equip- 
ment, 2,618.06 

University Museum, 844.29 $45,048.65 



Sundry Accounts. 

Receipts, 

Bursar's Sundry Accounts, $476,424.97 

Advances from General Investments to 

Botanic Department, $1,690.63 

Uriah A. Boyden Fund, 640.64 

Hayward Book Fund, 18.79 

Medical School Undertaking, 13,179.64 

Obsenratorj', 440.99 

Feabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, 844.91 

Sundry Accounts, 781.83 17,447.43 

Gains and Losses for General Investments. 

Gain on sale of United States 4*s of 1925, $86,662.61 
«' '' Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 

Deb. 4'8 of 1911, 10,039.50 95.702.11 

Amount carried forward, $689,674.61 
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Table No. XIII, Miscellaneous Funds, continukd. 
Sundry Aoooiints {continued). 
Receipts, 

Amoant brought forward, $589,574.51 

Gains from change of Special Investmenta. 
Calvin and Lucy Ellis Fond. 

Gain on sale of real estate in Boston, $1,600.00 
Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid Fund. 

Gain on sale of real estate in Boston, 1,600.00 
Mary L. Whitney Scholarship Fund. 
Gain on sale of City of Laramie 10-^ 

6% Funding Bonds, 10.56 8,210.56 

Sundry balances, , 2,494.00 

Transfers to 

Dexter Lectureship Fund, 

from Divinity School, $5,268.99 

Henry L. Fierce Building Fund, 
from Henry L. Fierce Residuary 

Bequest, 4,805.14 9,569.18 $604,848.80 

PiaymenU, 

Bursar's Sundry Accounts, $478,865.80 

Adrances from General Investments, repaid by 
Classical Publication Fund of the Class 

Of 1856, $848.19 

Caroline Brewer Croft Fund, . . . 85.70 
Fund for the Advancement of Astronomical 

Science (1902), 17.56 461.45 

Losses from change of Special Investments. 

David Ames Wells Fund. 

Loss on sale of $1,000 The Electric 

Corporation 7's of 1992, $25.40 

Fennoyer Scholarship Fund. 

Loss on sale of Asten's Farm, Pulham, 

Norfolk, England, 455.22 

Bumford Professorship. 

Commission paid Baring Bros. 

& Co. on account of French 

Bente, sold in 1888, . . . .$141.88 
Less balance of proceeds of sale 

of French Rente, in 1888, . . 69.81 72.52 558.14 

Hary B. Searle Fund, 

New York State tax on transfer of securities, . . . 76.50 

Transfers from 

Divinity School, 

to Dexter Lectureship Fund, . . . $5,263.99 
Henry L. Fierce Residuary Bequest, 

to Henry L. Fierce Building Fund, 4,305.14 9,569.13 $489,516.02 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE TABLES. 



Tkble. 
I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 



VI 



•i 



VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 



XIII 



•{ 



UniTerwty, $187,876 

College, 1,366,175 

Library, 53,596 

DiTinity School, 86,080. 

Law School, 125,519, 

Medical School, 158,602, 

*' " Undertaking, 950,391. 

Dental School, 22,624. 

Maaeam of ComparatiTe Zoology, .... 36,782. 
Peabody Mnseom of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, 10,563. 

Observatory, 55,118. 

Bussey Institution, 19,784. 

Arnold Arboretum, 24,547 

Sundry Funds for Special Purx>08es, . . . 57,083. 

Construction Accounts, 200,535. 

Sundry Accounts, 604,848 

$3,899,628 
2,150,649 

Net increase of the Funds and balances, . $1,748,979 
Deduct gifts for capital account, .... 1,340,876 

Balance, which is the net increase of 
Funds and balances, excluding g^ts 
for capital account, as is also shown 
on page 60, $408,103 
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Certificate of the Committees of the Corporation and Overseers of Harvard 
College^ for examining the Accounts of the Treasurer. 

The committees appointed bj the Coiporation and Oyerseers of Harvard 
College to examine the accounts of the Treasurer for the year ending July 31, 
1903, have, with the assistance of an expert chosen by them, examined and audited 
the Cash-book and Journal covering the period from August 1, 1902, to July 31, 
1903, inclusive, and have seen that all the bonds, notes, mortgages, certificates 
of stock, and other evidences of property, which were on hand at the beginning 
of said year, or have been received by him during said year, are now in his 
possession, or are fully accounted for by entries made therein ; they have also 
noticed all payments, both of principal and interest, indorsed on any of said 
bonds or notes, and have seen that the amounts so indorsed have been duly 
credited to the College. 

They have in like manner satisfied themselves that all the entries for moneys 
expended by the Treasurer, or charged in his books to the College, are well 
vouched ; such of them as are not supported by counter entries, being proved by 
regular vouchers and receipts. 

They have also seen that all the entries for said year are duly transferred to 
the Ledger, and that the accounts there are rightly cast, and the balances carried 
forward correctly to new accounts. 



(Signed,) 



HENRY L. HIGGINSON, ) Committee on the part of the 
ARTHUR T. CABOT, i Corporation. 

MOSES WILLIAMS, ^ 

WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT, I Oommttiee on the part of the 

ALFRED BOWDITCH, J ^^'^^^ ^-^ Overseers. 



Boston, January 9, 1904. 
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